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Llyma ddefodav powys ai kyfiraithiav yr hon gyfiraith 
i hordiodd {sic) kwbwl or boneddigion ar kyjBSredin am. 
i chael ai chadw ym borth y greor i bv y gwyr hyn yn 
kydyno am bob pwynt o hyu yr x(y)xviii {sic) dydd o 
fvis mai yn xxii {sic) o vlwyddyn ofvrenhinaeth hari 
bymed yno i kanhalwyd braint adefod powys ai arfer- 
oedd yn yr hen amser trwy benadvried ar gorevgv/yr 
y gwledydd nid amgen tri o wyr o bob kwmwd ar hai 
hyn a gymerth i kygor ag amrwymason bawb ai gilidd 
i ofyn i breiniav ai kyfraithiav val i kowssai i hynaif 
yn y blaen y braint ychaf yw bod yn ben kenedl ac 
ynben kyfarch gwlad | y | neb ageisio y braint hwynw 
raid vudd iddo vod deliad ar i dir yn talv punt 
agwsanaeth or tir a gwaith a thaith ar kebyched o arian 
yn o i rent ar anregion y tair gwyl arbenic ac os marw 
vydd y deiliad hwynw heb wneythyr i leyfodraeth 
megis ymgirogi i hvn yr ychelwr a gaiff i hoU dda fo 
aif yn sied ir ychelwr kanys nichaiff yr arglwydd 
vreinioar fabaillt ondyrychelwr ar ddim ond am drais a 
lleddrad ne dresbasav eraill eithyr yr hai hynv kyfiwch 
yw brarnt yr ychelwr arvab aillt ar a ydiwyr arylwydd 
ar ychelwr os ydeiliadwr hwnw affydd fibadyr rac yr 
ychelwr ef addichon i ymlid ai ddala ai ddwyn adref ac 
o bydd marw ar dir gwr urall heb ymryddhav oi gaethi- 
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2 DEPODAU POWYS (tHE CUSTOMS OF POWYS). 

wed kwbwl oi dda kychwnol a gaiff yr ychelwr megis 

f)eibai ar i dir i ehvn | yr ychelwr hwnw addichon 
arddeK'] deiliad ac addyly ateb drosdo am bob path 
eithyr ffeliniaeth yr ychelwr hwnw a gaiff nyth gwalch 
a hyda yn y koed [kyffredin] ag a gaiff ebol gwyllt 
addelati keffyle addel at i keffyle i grwydraw heb, nod 
klyst na nod haiarn arno a hefyn arno or Uys ir Hall 
dijsbadded ol noded iddo ehun ne oen addel (ak, sic) ak i 
wyn yn yrvn niodd ne vanw keillioc yn yr vn modd nev 
ladd karw ar y dir [gwanredol] o wyl Tern yn yr haf 
hyd gwyl y groc yn y kynhaiaf os pan y w kymadogion 
Ac nas kelo | ni ddyly bod dial am dano ir arglwydd | 
yr ychelwr hwnw addyl bod ddilediach oi wythrieni 
heb nachaed nar alldyd yn dyfod oi waed a heb ysdainio 
ir radd oi anllwyfodraeth (un alldyd yn dyfod oi waed 
ehu, sic) ehun os yr ychelwr y ddwc i dyddyn oddiar yd 
deliad a wrthyd i dyddyn Rhybyddied i veisdr glanmai 
nev a fo kynt a dango osed yr ychelwr i dyddyn yn 
gysdal yngwydd gwyr yn vn brain t ar i kafas a hefyd 
maeir ychelwr hwnw brynv ych gwaith y gwanwyn a 
by wch a bywch vlith yr "haf a march dof ac os gwerth 
kyn penyflwyddyn taled toll amdano | A hefyd prynv 
ysdor achyfreidie i dy yn ddidoU ys ir ychelwr bob 
amser trwy nas gwertho er ynill Ac hefyd os syrth tir 
arglwydd o fraint sed a fforffed nev | heb edifedd 
deledys os bydd y tyr hwnw ffrwyth lawn ef ai myn 
yr arglwydd ef os yntav a fj^dd gwac heb ffrwyth 
gwilied yr arglwydd ar ytir nev y swyddogion os 
mynant os prid a fydd ar y tir ef addyly y pridwr 
gael y tir ar werth yn y Uys dan y genioc ychaf Ac 
hefyd o damune yr iawn etifedd roi esdyn o bart oi dir 
nev i gid yn y Ilys yn Uawr arglwydd dan amod i gael 

wr arall a hwnw yn un oi etifedion | megis wyr neu 
orwyr heb vn etifedd oi gorff yr hwn a beioedd y tir or 
blaen ni ddyly yr arglwydd ddim or tir hwnw ef 
addyly y tir not hwnw ymcnwelyd at y [welygordd] i bv 
yn y blaen o doeddynt mewn kerenydd ar tir on id nas 
kayff y neb ar oes yr esdyn ir arglwydd nev etafeddion 

01 gorff a hwnw or roes yn vn or ddwy Uys arbenic 
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garbron yr esdiwart vchaf ac hefyd oddry | yr iawn 
ddeledoc esdyn yn Haw yr arglwydd | garbron y [gor- 
seddoc] yn vn or ddwy lys [arbenic] o bart oi dir nev i 
gyd dan amod i gael o arall pamser bynac vo yn amser 
y warden mwynoc yn amser y deledoc kanys nid oes 
aniwed yn erbyn yr arglwydd er symyd deledoc heb 
goUi nai rent nai wasaneth ac o daw un or [welegordd] 
bono i ofyn y tir hwnw wrth ach adedryd gwlad 
or braint hynaf kau y llyfrav sef yw by . . yffihial yn 
ol gwyl vihangel kyn darfod ir awybor dori i kyfri 
yr arglwydd ach av y llyfrav kanys kaiedic bydd 
kyfraith on i (broi) bydd or a draw ir mor yngwsaneth 
i(f)brenin (ne) o nev heb vod yn i oedran i fedrv 
gotyn i dir ai ddeled iddo ym hob arglwyddiaeth wrth y 
gyfraith kyffredin kymrv a lloegr i gorfydd i bob argl- 
wydd eisde ar way th i dad ond powys nicheir ym howys 
ond yrekord y llefre ac am hyn mae y ddiareb yn dwed- 
yd a ofyno | kafraith gwylied A hefyd os yriawn (e) 
etifedd awysdla dref i dad i arall acynol hyny hwnw 
yn niyned ir koed am i gamlafodareth am ynt y tir 
yn fforffed yr arglwydd a gwyneythyr o honaw yntav i 
ffyn affrynv i tir drachefyn bod ir pridwr gynal y tir nes 
kael idda ar oe sai ar y tir os yr argwlydd a werdd y tir i 
wr welygordd arall a gweled or pridwr y deledoc mewn 
kyfraith yna i dyle gael i gorff ynddioer i garchar 
nes kael kwbwl oi dda os ytir aroir ar sal yn y Ilys y 
pridwr addly i gael ar werth o flaon arall Ac hefyd o 
bydd swrn o frodr yn berchen tir a dj'fod yr hynaf o 
honint achy mryd esdyn or tir yna y mae yr hoU vrodyr yn 
vreniol or tir ac i gallon gael kwbwl or rent ar damw- 
yniav addel ir tir bawb o honynt yn gysdal ai gilidd os 
ym mab hynaf a wna tresbas A fforffedio y tir ir 
arglwydd o bydd y tir heb ranv yr amser hwnw efay tir 
yn gwbwl ir arglwydd os gwysdla yn yr vn modd kyn- 
ranv ef afydd raid ir brodyr iangaf gymryd esdyn A 
gwrafyn yw brawd o hyny a Han nachymero ddim da ar 
y tir ac alw am ran ac nid os amgen amgen remedi os 
y brawd ianga A gy . er esdyn niddichon neb or hai 
y sydd hyn noc ef gael braint or tir wrth yr esdyn 
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yr esdyn Ac gymorth y brawd ianga ond Kymryd o bob 
vn esdyn yn ol igilidd Ac hefyd o bai neb yn tybio kael 
kam yn y Ilys kyntaf wrth gav v llyfrav os yn amser yr 
vn arglwyd vyddai | ef addyly remedi kanys wedi 
hyny ni wrandewir ddim oi hawl Ac hefyd pwy bynac 
A gymero tir gan arglwydd or sekr nev or Ilys dan 
sel yr es diwart acholli y kopi hwnw trwy drais nev 
ledrad nad dwr nathan nev lygrv y sel nev yr esgrifen 
o ddarllwyd y broses bono yn vn or ddwy ly s ar benic yn 
amser yr arglwydd i gwnaethbwyd ynenw yn y gyflawn 
hys bod ir deiliad gael y Kopi or Seker dan sel yr 
IhysyfwrJ er ijs vjd ar onichefiTir y llyfrav or vlwyddyn 
bono yn y kasdell bod yn ddi ddial ir deiliad gadw y tir 
trwgof gwlad kanys nid oddiffic y deiliad y mae ond 
oddiflSc yr arglwydd pwybynac etc addel ir Ilys gar 
hron y gorseddoc i ofyn tir o waed ysdlys nev i gyofyn 
tir ac ef addly gael esdyn w tir dan i herigl sef yw 
hyny tref tad A hen da a gorhendad Tair priodawr 
ran a sydd Ar dir adair vn rwng brodvr yrail rwng 
kefyndyr y drydedd rwng kyfyrder ac ond hyny nid 
oes briodawr ran ar dir eithyr mae braiche yr achav | 
hyny nid amgen meibion brodr nev gefynder nev vibion 
kefyrder ac velly | ydywedir i dyle mab dref idad A 
hefyd o bydd marw gwr ynddibyfedd o fab ni ddly y 
tir hwnw vyned o waed ysdlys ym hellach nac irai 
gwerth y gwwr | pei Ueddid kanys pan alio dynion 
byriodi o bob vn i gilidd heb allv o gyfraith yr eglvvysi 
gwarafyn oran karenydd niddichon vn orhai hyny gael 
tir waed ysdylys y tir a ddyg . . . , ddygwyddo ir 
iiesa o waed | vegis o bydd ewyrth ni ran hwnw y tir 
digwydd Ai nai o da y tir ym hellach heb neb mewn 
karenydd ac ef yr arglwydd pie y tir raid vydd i wr o 
ofyno tir ddwyn i ach ai [edryd] ir tir o fyw hyd varw 
ai vod ynte yn dyfod o gorff y gwr hwnw ddibasdart 
[ddigocelj ar tir yn ddisied ddifforffed hwnw addichon 
gofyn esdyn dan i berigl pwy bynac addel i ofyn 
tir doed ir Ilys y dydd enwedic | i vyned ir tir A 
henwed i seswr ai vraint asswy Aw [yngyn halawdr] 
ar y tir hwnw yn ddiwaethaf A dyked | i achav edryd 
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ir tir hwnw a roed y groes ar y tir trwy swyddoc o 
berchnogaeth oniddaw [kynhalawdr] ir tir achyfarch y 
groes ac i gyfadeb ac ef am feddiant or tir addyly i gael 
yn [ddin nidr] trwy swyddoc A hefyd ni ddleir kodi 
ebediw ar neb ond a fv esdynol ac o bydd yr esdynol 
heb etifedd o vab merched y gwr hwnw addyly i gwad- 
dol or tir eithyr o daw gwr or gwaed i ofyn y tir 
Achymryd esdyn o law y gorseddawc achadw meddiant 

honaw drosben vn dydd A blwddyn heb wneythyr 
nahawl c {sic) nac ofyn Ar y tir wedi hyny nid ateb 
hwnw nagwaddol nagobyr or tir kanys kav kyfraith 
ryngthynt o herwydd myned arall yn vreiniol or 
tir A hefyd bod i bob vchelwr breiniol gaffel hela yn 
rydd ym hob lie eithyr ffriddoedd y brenin o wyl 
lem hyd wyl y groc yn y kynhaif A ffysgotta ym 
hob He oddierth prif afonydd A hefyd na bo neb y 
tyfaela am dda yn ybyd ond am avr nev arian a hefyd 
rayd yw tair Haw ynghyd wrth vyned yn vach Haw 
y mach A Haw yneb ac ymero y mach a Haw 
yneb a kymero y mach a Haw yn ebaroddo mach ac 
ym ffyddio 6 law i law o byddeis . . . vn Haw o hyn 
nid kwbwl vach o by . . . [palaw vechnij i gelwir 
hono eithyr yn y He y del dyn yn vach kynor drosdo 
ef hvn nev dros arall nis roddo yn vach [Ansawdd 
balaw] vechni yw bob yn aUl ben yn rydd ar aH 
ynghaeth ac wrth hyny o kymer y deleidwr [ffydd 
talodr] ar dalv deled a ffydd ymach argymell y tal odr 

1 dalv pob yn honynt addyly gwrebth (sic) yw gilidd 
oi amod ir deledwr onichymer ond ffydd vn o honynt 
hwnw addly atab (sic) ac niddly on vn [wrth eb] iddo A 
hefyd o dryffydd ir deledwr ar gymell y ddeled iddo 
ef addly i gwrthnebv iddo or ddeled oU kymero ffydd 
ef addly [talawdr] oed dydd [talawdr] wrth geyfrath 
(sic) oed mach i wybod ai mach yw ai nid mach tri 
diav i barodoi tal yw vn dydd ac wythnos o bydd 
raid iddo talv o dair ffordd [ir heir mach] achynoc 
o glybod korn y brenin nev wys y brenin yn myned i 
[levdda] ac o hawl trais ac o hawl Hedrad o dair ffordd 
y bydd mach yn kafadde vn ywroddi oed yn absen 
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y mach Amyddled dros yr oed kyntaf ail yw talv or 
[talodr] y trydydd yw [raigafel] or mach Am yddled 
pwy beiiac ael yn vach dros [wr gorwlad] yw dydd 
addly i gael i parotoi tal dros y vecnniaeth pwy bynac 
a el i wsanethv mechniaeth gwsnaethed hyd pen 
vodigel pwybynac a werth da i wr [gorwladj nev A 
vargenio ac ef kymered vach or wlad ehun am yr 
hawl nev golled i ofyn A hefyd bod ar swyddogion 
bob amser erbyn kwyn difeddiant ai wsnaethv yn 
ddioir pahawl bynac vo nac arglwydd naffarti a fferi 
dilifro y da yw berchen nev i goS(sic) igarchar ac ynte 
dan gosb ir arglwyd nac i blaid onysdwr ir llyfrav yn 
y Uys gyntaf at hyny bod y gosb ar vechineth hono yn 
rydd ac nabo raid atehiddi wedi hyny arswyddoc 
mewn ffin ir arglwydd am i chelv a hefyd a hefyd panel 
neb yn veiche ar ymddygiad gwr a hwnw yn tori 
ymddygiad ar osdec ac yn rayned ir koed ar meiche yn 
ffinio ir arglwydd ar mach hwnw Ateb ir pleidie 
ond am yr hawl gyntaf yr hyn Awnaeth ef kynt 
nohyny o bob hawl ar vwrier arno ifod yn rydd wrth 
ffin a hefyd o damwynia i vchelwr fforffedid idir megis 
lladd kelain nev wneythyr fielniaeth A mynd ytir yn 
fforffed ir arglwydd niddly y deiliad a vo ar y tir 
goUi dim or hyn eithyr talv yr rent yr arglwydd 
OS erw o dir vchelwr A gymer deiliad dan dalv kyllid 
o hwnw ir ychelwr ai hav hi or deiliad er myned y tir 
hwnw ir arglwydd nichaiff yr arglwdd ddim or yd 
ond y kyllyd a hefyd pan el kwest ar vowyd gwr 
o hawl ffehiiaeth ac ir xij wr or kwest kytyno 
am i barn i gadw y gwr ag ir esdiwart wrtnod 
y farn A mynt ar gwr yw garcharv niddleir i garcharv 
hwy noc i bo y xij kwest yn barod oi dedryd kael 
y karcharor ar veiche Addleir pan wrthodid y dedryd 
nyd yr amser i kymeryd y dedryd A hefyd na bo 
y swyddoc ddwin anyfydd dod arneb or deiliad wrth 
braint yswydd y bv yn i gwsnaethv y vlwyddyn 
aeth heibio nes i greirio yn y vlwyddyn newydd 
arostec y wlad nachael i Iw ar ddim i ddwyn 
ir arglwydd nachosb nac vn vechyniaeth ar hyn addvc 
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i vod yn ofer pan anilyser yr hawl A hefyd o disgin 
tir yr arglwyd yn amser [arglwydd warden] megis 
vchelwr yn gwneythyr ffelniaeth arosdec yn dwyn peth 
yn lledrad nev yn Uadd kelain ac yn myned ir 
koe<l a goddef i grio ar hod y tir yn Haw yr 
arglwydd yn fforffed yr arglwydd hwnw addichon 
bardyndv (sic) kyrff nwy ac niddichon ef werthv 
y tir ond dros yr amser ef hyd pen del yr amser 
y deledoc hwnw a ddiehon gwerthv y tir yn 
drag wddol a hefyd o da lleidir i goed a e . . . . 
enllib arno a goddef i grio ai roi allan yn . wyd 
wahardd achosbi i vinhe (sic) o gwna hwnw ddrwg 
wedi hyny niddly neb gosb amdano kanys nid 
ydiw hwnw wr yw genedl i ateb drosdo onibydd 
ai swkro nev ai mentimno ar henna ddyly dwyn y 
gosb hefyd niddley myned a gwr kowir dinnam i 
gastell o cheffyr meichie drosdo er i fod yn y llus 
er a roer arno o hawl enllib heb dala dym gantho 

A hefyd na bo rhoi he'irn ar neb er died Arglwydd 
ond swyddogion kyfreithiol nev ffin am ledrad nev 
flGln o drais nev ffin am wereth (sic) tir ar hai hyny 

than veiche argadw i wart o fewn y kastell E bod y 
porth yn rydd vddynt i brynv i bwyd Ai diod or 
dref ai tan o bark yr arglwydd A hefyd os ychwr 
tlawd A vwrir i gasdell Amrent i dir nid oes ar 
hwnw ond gorchymyn yr porth osyntav adyr y 
gorchymyn a myned allan heb gonad kymerd 
(sic) yr arglwydd y tir a gwnaed i ddenfydd 
OS yntav A dric yn y kastell Triked hyd pan drevlio 
A voar i helw ac yna galwed ar y porthor achymered 

1 gonad a dangosed nadoes ari helw ddim da i gael 
bwyd nadiod aroed y vengil ir porth ac aed ymeth 
onifyn yr arglwydd i borthi A hefyd nabo myned 
ac gwr gareniol ne freniol i garchar er kvhydded gwr 
gorwlad eithyr roi kyfraith ddioir iddo o myn i ofyn 
o fraint o fraint [sic) y gydvod rifed raith arno 
a gwnaed i ofyn or modd hwnw arno A hefyd 
nachymered er kyhydded gwr yn wlad ac ef ar wr 
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kowir ddinam afv yn dwyn enw da or blaen oniddyry 
vach arsefyll wrth y gyhydded os ar osdec y Ilys y 
dowed ef na roddo ef vach ac nachaiff vach a el 
drosdo bod arno Vs o arian oddirwy os yntov a gaiff 
raach ar galyn roi kyfraith ddioir ryiigddvnt ac os y 
kvhyddwr adewir bod arno vijl os yr holwr adewir 
yvod yn ewyllys yr arglwydd am i fowyd Ac hefyd 
pan deler ir orsedd kadw hedwch addylir rac anos- 
dec na therfysg nac anlleyfodraith sef yw anosdec 
dwedyd gair a porth an dysgir ir holwr nev ir ymdd 
. . . nev ir ymddffynwr yn gymhorthwy yn iddadyl 
ond yn y neb a (f) o kynwsedic yn iddadyl yn 
dafodioc nev yn ganllaw ir y ddladyl kosb yr 
anosdec vydd dirwy ar gar yn ofer ir blaid A hefyd 
o dowed* un air gwarthaus am arall bod Vs arno 
A hefyd o gwna vn derfysg yn y Uys megis tynnv 
gwaed nev glais ac arf Uifaid kyn kodi y gorseddoc 
na ddori y Uys kosb yr anghyfraith hono yw xvs 
difadde aiawn ir briwedic kyn myned or plas o 
derfydd i ddyn wneythyr syr had nev argoweth arall 
par gowedd bynac A wnel vo os yn i ymddiffin ehun 
odisgin or kytfelip hyny bod hwnw yn rydd os gwna 
yni ymddiffyn ehun ac niddyly kyfraith gosb arno tu 
ac at ran yr arglwydd kanys anghyfraith a wnaeth y 
kyntaf rydd i bawb wneithyr yr hwn both i mae 
yr gyfraith yn rydd hav ac yn gyffelib i hyny ameiriav 
gwarthavs addwedo ddyn wrth y Hall kyd i gwenel 
{sic) y diwarthaf dwedyd y kyffelip eirie ni ddyly 
gosb arno kanys y kyntaf addechyrevodd a gosbir 
A hefyd (kymen rwng perchen kwmhysiwn) a 
hefyd perchen kemhysiwn addyly dosbartnv kynen 
rwng pleidie nev varnv eraill vegis symyd kyffraith 
(sic) yr arglwydd niddleir i derbyn gantav kanys 
nidoes vraynt i neb wneythyr kyfraith nac y w symyd 
ond brenin a hyny trwy gvtynwyr y dyrnas os o 
anfodd y wlad y godav y gorsseddoc y Uyfodraeth 
hono gorthrymder vyddav tri Ryw ymddiffin y sydd 
vn yw na wrthneper ir gofyn dros yr amser | yr ail 
yw nyd naw per | beth ywr gofyn yr hawl y trydydd 
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yw ganateb mal nacholler dim yn yr hawl triffeth nid 
raid ateb i neb o honvnt vn yw peth nibo diebryd 
ynto yn erbyn kyfraith yr ail gweithred y galler 
i dangos ar goedd o gwn air niddangoser | y trydydd 
yw kolled ni wypo y wlad na neb hysbysrwydd 
arno yr holwr i golli o dri modd i kae kyfra . . . 
i kae kyfraith rwng holwr i golli o dri modd ac ym- 
ffynwr vn yw o golli araser hwnw addarawynia o lawer 
moddyr ail yw hawl heb perchen y trydydd yw terfynv 
yr hawl ar ddadel kyn no hyny tri terfynv kyfreith 
iawl i dadl A fydd terfyn o gvtvneb pleidie yngwydd y 
lliaws o wyr yr ail y w terfyn trwy gwest o wyr rwng 
pleidwyr y trydydd y w terfyn awneler trwy kyfraith tri 
mab vn fam vn dad nichyfranan dref i dad vn yw mab 
a galFer mewn Uwyn a fterth yn an heilwng achwedi 
hyny kymryd I vam o rodd kenedl aiffriodi aiffriodi 
ac enill mab arall teilwng niranhwnw dir ar mab arall 
a gaed kyn priodas yr ail ywir gwr a gymrodd yrdde 
eglwsic nichaif hwnw gyfran o dyr i dad kanys marwol 
yw y trydydd yw nichaift* tir ond atebo drosdo ac am 
hyny y dywedir ni roir gwlad i fvd tri dyn niddyly 
tafodioc mew (sic) Uys gwraic ac alldyd ac anieithys ac 
chyryg anianol pwy benac ael dan warant or Ilys ir Hall 
raid vydd iddo erbyn y drydedd ne lys ddytod achw- 
bwl oi warant nev golli i hawl tri ofer Tri ofer ymadrod 
ysvdd mewn llysvny wgwadvkyn hawl a llysv kyn amser 
acnos wedi barn tair syrhaed gwraic y sydd vn ar ddrycha 
ac vn a aosdwng ac vn a syrhad kwbwl y kynta yw 
bod genti oi hanfodd a hono dan ddrychafel i telir os 
gwraic gwrpriod vydd wrth vraint i gwr i telir i telir 
iddi yr ail yw roddi kysan oi hanfod hon a osdwng 
I y traiain | y trydydd i flfalfad hoi hanfodd a honno a 
sydd syrhaed gwbwl | tri dadsaf gwad (sic) a sydd 
gwaed ben hyd wddwf a gwaed o ben hyd wregis a 
gwaed o ben hyd lawr A hwnw y sydd ddygyn waed 
gwerth gwaed pob Dyn yw pe (sic) peder arhygen 
kanys gwerth gwaed yn narglwydd ni yw xxx ac ni 
ddyly gwerth gwaed dyn vod yn gyfiwch a hwnw ac ni 
"30 j I 
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ddyly arglwydd ddirwy yn ywch nogwerth gwaed dyn 
tri gwaed niddyw y gir o gwaed o ben kracn onidderir 
kroen A gwaed o drwyn ac gwaed o ddant oni thorir 
tair dadl addelant i hiachav a ban trwy dedryd gwlad 
yn erbyn haer Uygrwydd aohvdemyd nid vn y w dadl 
an ... . amvnthic nev wysdl nev adynav y sydd 
yn ygyfraith | yr ail yw bod ymddiffin yndi nid 
A(a)mgen kaiad vydd kyfraith am dir A oes vnlle 
i bydd dyn enaid vadde Am dda ai warant yn llys ac 
yn barod i gymryd y da oi lawes ar y bar os gwrtnegl- 
wysic ywr gwarant kanys ni ddichon kyfraith vydol 
roi kosb ar hwnw nad dwyn i ffeiriadeth oddiarno ac 
am hyny ni wsnaethaf gwarant offeiriad ac ynte 
yn enaia vadde niellir gwarantv vn da kyffroedic nac 
Ainghytfroedic yn lledrad ac yn anghyffarch ir perchen 
nagwneythyr ond A wneler ti-wy kyfraith nev 
ddedryd gwlad ai yn am Iwg ar osdeg A hefyd 
pob syrhad A awneler wrth i fraint i telir iddo 
syrhaed y sydd vn werth ai gilidd ac vn pris ir 
meddic vn yw dyrnod pen hyd pan doro asgwrn 
is krevon gadv yr ymenydd yn oeth heb ddim yn i 
gvddio Am y syrhad bono i dyly yr vchelwr hwnw 
xiijl id yn iawn yniawn (sic) derfynedic rac ym 
rysonav rwng pleidiav kanys yn erbyn kyfraith 
vydd ai nad gweythyredir dim ar awneler ynerbyn 
kyfFraith vreiniol yn ewyllys yr arglwydd o byddant 
ai holl allv kyffroedic Anghyffroedic kanys y pwnk 
hwnw addyellir yn kyfraith yno gyfiwch arglwydd 
kanys difreinio yr arglwydd yw symyd y gyfraith heb 
i genad tri ryw gam dosbarth y sydd y deleir kael 
ymwared am danvnt o herwydd kyfraith amser y syd 
i ddechyre kynal kyfraith gorsedd panad na per i bod 
yn bryd anterth or dydd ac oddiyno i chynal hyd bryd 
an bor pan nad naper i bod yn ydydd vn llithyredic y 
dydd kanys nid oes kynal kyfraith ar hyd nos 
nadechyre kyfraith wedi amser or dydd nid amgen no 
banner dydd a hefyd am amod av nid amod heb amod 
gwyr yn dwy yr amod yr amod A mechiniaeth ni dyly 
neb ateb dros arall nar mab dros y tad nar tad 
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dros y mab kanys ni ffery Amod ond (vn) ynoes 
yneb ai gwnel kyn i gwneler Amod ond yno(e)s 
ond ynoes yr amodvvyr ynerbyn kyfraith a hyny 
trwy kytyndeb yddwy blaid diryw kad kadwyr yr 
amod hwnw y n amser y gwyr aigwnaith Kanys beth y w 
amod nachytraith ond ofer yw heb yr amodwyr yn 
dwyn yr Amod rac i wadv ni ellir i wadv ond ytysdion 
a balla teithie Trais yw Uef a chorn Achwyn O dri 
modd i kyll hawl trais y brenin vn yw o ballo tevithie 
{sic) trais ail yw osod tysdiolaith yw awl yn erbyn 
yddadl y trydydd o gwynaw or howlwr ddwyn peth oi 
eiddaw efo yr hyn A ddykpyd rac arall ac nid (oedd) 
oi veddiant ef ehvn y gosb Am hyny vydd dirwy 
dri dyblic Tri ffeth a gyll dyn awnel trais heb allell 
kael gwarant nac ymddiffin enioes yw dyn Ai gwnel 
ai dir ai dda ai braint syrhad ac o hyny ef a xxs ir 
meddic ai borthi nev xls heb i borthi a hefyd y mav 
dwy syrhad | yr ail a syd yr vn werth a hithe nid 
amgen tori Asgwrn i vorddwyd nev Asgwrn i vraich 
vn or pedwar piler piler i gorff gwr ac am bob vn o 
honnvnt i telir xiijl id yn sir had y sy yn vn werth a 
hwynte brath a roddir mewn korff dyn hyd i gav hyd 

Eauel i ymysir allan i blegid maint i beril y syrhad 
ono i mae yn gymaint i gwerth ar llall er dyrnod a 
thori asgwrn y wchkrevn nid oes ond traian y syrhaed 
bono bono (sic) athyrian kosb meddir A hefyd 
ochymerdyn dda ar amod megisar vraint yn mwyniant 
kyntaf o digir y da hwnw yn Uedrad nev brvU arev 
.... ond haint y mynydd affob gwall .... 
{sic) wraith talv perchenoc ond haint myn .... 
Talv ir perchen ona haint y mynydd am vy wch vs iiijd 
I OS kynheiliad ai gwerth y da hwmv Anghyfarch ir 
perchen talv yn ddav ddyblic ir perchenoc y da os 
ymryson a fydd rwng y keidwad ar perchen y da pie 
tyngv ir hif ydda ac vndynnes a iddo iw neythyr yr vn 
ryw Iw OS medre dwyn yr amod oni bydd amodwyr 
vydd y perchen y da bie dwyn yr amod os tori dy awair 
a dwyn y da oddiar y keidwad havs vydd i goelio os 
kloddio y ddaiar dan y gwadyn Awnair A (y) mynd 
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ar da or ty diddial i dly (sic) y keidwad vod y brcnin 
(bie) bie y (ddaira) ddaiar ac niddly y keidwad 
ateb dros y ddaiar a hefyd er penel {sic) yd ynyddaiar 
hyd panel ymysgyb arian adelir drosdaw oddyno yagyb 
i ach am yn glaf am bob march i bob llyfiethyr arno jd 
y dydd A dwy yn nos o bydd rydd o by dyd jd yn 
nos Ai ddala wedi hyny dirwy ir brenin A iawn A myr 
yd o byddegwyd arno ac Am bob eidion bvarth addaler 
ar yd ob adal y dydd jd yn nos A hefyd ocheir moch 
mewn yd daled yr hwch addewiso eithyr vn or tri 
Ilwdwn arbenic A gaded yngharchaf or pryd i gilidd ac 
oddiyno kynigied ir per chen yngwydd tysdion ac anis 
gillwng y perchen oi anghyfarch gwnaed y deiliad i dden 
vydd o honvnt or kae kyfraith ar ddefed dafad A gair 
o honvn a dwy ijd o bob pymllynt {sic) hyd yn degar- 
vgen y kadw kyfraith or moch deudec arhvgen a baedd 
yn rydd or wyn yn {sic) vn modd ar defed jd am bob 
gwaith addele lloi ar id {sic) dalied or pryd i gilidd Ac 
yna gollynged yn rydd dan dalv drosdyn A hefyd 
amwydde atb yn Uygr yd gwnaed ffon kyn braffed ac 
miyn o lathen o hyd a lladded ar yr yd ymaint a fyno 
ac o lladd vn or gwydde ymaes or yd taled am dano ar 
gwydde ac aer yntynv yd trwy bared esgybor gwasged 
wialen ar i gyddfe ac gaded yno onifon marw o llygir 
yd yn ymyl tef {sic) ac nachoflfo {sic) y perchen ddala 
vn Ilwdwn arno kymered y gwy r adyged ef ydref i gyd 
ac o tbyngant talond gwbwl or llwgwr o deil dyn 
ysgrbl {sic) ar i yd A bod ymrysson rwng y deiliad A 
IFerchen yr ysgrybl y blaenied arolied ar yr yd odeiUa 
dyn ysgrybl ar y yd nev wair ac ymladd yn gwarche a 
lladd or naill y llall perchenoc yda adal yr alanas a 
delir a anifeilied tref tref gor ar . . d a lladd or da 
hwnw i gilidd y . . . . Had bie dangos pwy a laddodd 
a hwnw . . . . ac ob} dd eidion moel yn y bvarth hwn 
ran dav eidion. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE CUSTOMS OF POWTS^ 



Note. — Words in square brackets are supplied by the Translator. 

Herb follow the customs and laws of Powys, which 
law the whole of the gentry and commonalty or- 
dered (?) to be ascertained and kept. It was at Forth 
y Greor these men agreed to every point of this, the 
twenty-eighth day of the month of May, in the twenty- 
second (sic) year of the reign of Henry V. There 
were sustained of old time the privilege and wont of 
Powys and its customs through chiefs and the best 
men of the countries, to wit, three men from every 
cymwd. And these folk took counsel and bound each 
other to demand their privileges and laws, as their 
ancestors had them aforetime. 

The highest privilege is to be JPtn Cdltlll and 
Representative of country : he who seeks this privilege 
must have a tenant on his land paying one pound and 
service from the land and work and journeying and a 
donation (kebyched, read rybuched) in money accord- 
ing to his rent and presents at the three principal 
festivals. And if this tenant die without making his 
will, for instance, if he hang himself, the uchelwr shall 
have all his chattels: it goes as escheat to the 
uchelwr, for the lord [of the country] shall not have 
privilege over the mab aillt in anything, save violence 
or theft or other trespasses. With these exceptions 
the uchelwr has the same privilege over the mab aillt 
as the lord has over the uchelwr. If the said tenant 
be a fugitive from the uchelwr, he may pursue and 
capture nim, and bring him back again, and if he die 
on another man's land without having been freed from 
his bondage, the uchelwr shall have all his movable 

Property, as though he were on the uchelwrs land, 
hat uchelwr may be voucher for a tenant and ought 
to answer for him in respect of everything except 
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felony. That uchelwr shall have each hawk's nest and 
swarm in the common wood, and the wild colt that 
shall stray into the midst of his horses without an 
earmark or brand upon it ; if there be no claim for it (?) 
from one court to another, let him geld and mark it 
for himself ; or a lamb that shall come to his lambs in 
like manner, or an entire pig in like manner ; he may 
kill a hart upon his private land from St. John's feast 
in the summer until the feast of the Cross in 
autumn — if [he show it] to his neighbours and conceal 
it not, there should be no penalty for it to the lord. 
That uchelwr should be pure of descent iis to his eight 
ancestors, without there being bondman or alltud of 
his blood, and without having stained his rank by his 
own lawlessness. If the uchelwr deprive the tenant of 
his tyddyn, [or the tenant] give up his tyddyn, let 
him give warning to his master on the first of May or 
earlier, and show the uchelwr, in the presence of men 
of the same privilege, his tyddyn in as good condition 
as he received it ; also, it is for the uchelwr to buy a 
working ox in the spring and a milch cow in the sum- 
mer and a trained horse (and if he sell this before 
the end of the year, let him pay toll for it), and also to 
buy the store and necessaries of the house, without 
paying toll : this is always so for the uchelwr, if he 
buy them not for profit. Further, if land fall to a lord 
by way of escheat and forfeiture, or for want of a 
rightful heir, if the land bear produce, the lord will 
take it ; if it be bare, without produce, let the lord 
watch over the land or the officers, if they will. If 
there be a mortgage on the land, the mortgagee should 
have the land by purchase in the court below the 
highest penny. And, also, if the right heir should 
desire to grant investiture of a part or the whole of his 
land in the court into the lord's hands on condition 
that another man obtain it, and this one of his co-heirs 
(as grandsons or great grandsons), there being no heir 
of the body of him who was on that land before, the 
lord should have none of that land : that marked land 
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should return to the stock who had it before, if they 
were related to the land, save that he shall not have 
it who gave the investiture to the lord or any heirs of 
his body, and this if it was given in one of the two 
chief courts, in the presence of the chief steward. 
Also, if the right owner give investiture to the lord in 
the presence of the president of part or the whole of 
his land in one of the two chief courts on condition 
that another obtain it (let this stand), whatever time 
it be, in the time of the guardian no less than in the 
time of the rightful [lordj, for there is no injury done 
to a lord though an owner should be removed, without 
his losing his rent and service. And if one of that 
stock come to demand that land by kin and verdict of 
country in virtue of the oldest privilege, the books are 
closed [here follow some unintelligible lines, pro- 
bably a gloss which has slipped into the text] : for 
the law is closed unless the [man] be over sea in the 
king's service, or not of full age to be able to claim his 
land and right. In every lordship but Powys, accord- 
ing to the common law of England and Wales, every 
lord must be seated on his father's work. In Powys 
there is only the record of the books, and hence the 
proverb, Whoso asketh law, let him watch." Also, 
if the right heir pledge his inheritance to another, 
and afterwards take to the woods for his misdeeds, and 
the land become forfeit to the lord, and he do his 
pleasure (?) and re-acquire the land, the mortgagee shall 
keep the land until he get the property he put on the 
land. If the lord sell the land to a man of another 
stock, and the mortgagee meet the owner in law, then 
should he forthwith have his body into prison until he 
get all his due. If the land be otfered for sale in 
the court, the mortgagee should have it by purchase 
before any one else. Also, if a number of brothers own 
land, and the eldest come and take investiture of that 
land, then all the brothers are privileged as to that 
land, and may have all the rent and the incidents that 
fall to that land, each one of them equally with the 
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rest If the eldest son commit an offence and forfeit 
the land to the lord, if the land be unshared at that 
time, the land will altogether go to the lord : similarly, 
if he pledge the land before it is shared, the younger 
brothers must take investiture and forbid their brotner 
henceforth to take any property on the land, and call for 
partition, and there is no otner remedy. If the youngest 
brother take investiture, none of those who are older 
than him can take privilege from the land in respect of 
the investiture taken by the youngest brother, but each 
one must take his investiture in turn. Moreover, if anv 
one should deem that he had been wronged in the first 
court through the closing of the books, if it be in the 
time of the same lord, he ought to have a remedy : 
after that, nothing of his claim will be listened to. 
Also, whoever shall take land from a lord in the Ex- 
chequer or in the court under the seal of the steward, 
and lose that copy through violence or theft, or fire or 
water, or if the seal or the handwriting be damaged, if 
that process was read in one of the two chief courts in 
the time of the lord in whose name it was done in full 
court, the tenant shall have a copy from the Exchequer 
under the seal of the receiver for 2s. 6d. : and if the 
books of that year be not preserved in the castle, let 
the tenant hold the land without pursuit by the 
memory of the country, since the defect arises not from 
the tenant's but from the lord s default. 

Whoever shall come to the court into the presence of 
the president to claim land by side blood, or to co- 
claim (?) land, he should have investiture of the land at 
his peril, to wit, his fathers, his grandfather's, and his 
great grandfather's inheritance. There are three proper 
sharings of land and soil, one between brothers, the 
second between first cousins, the third between second 
cousins. Beyond this there is no proper sharing of 
laud : but there are branches of these grades, namely, 
the sons of brothers or cousins, or the sons of second 
cousins ; and thus it is said that a son should have his 
father's inheritance. Moreover, if a man die without 
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an heir who is his son, that land should not go by side 
blood further than to those (who would receive) the 
man's worth, if he were killed. For when persons may 
marry each other without the law of the churches being 
able to forbid it by reason of kinship, none of those so 
placed may take land from each other by side blood. 
The land shall descend to the next of kin ; for instance, 
if there be an uncle, he shall not share chance land with 
his nephew. If the land go further without any one 
being of kin to it, the land is the lord's. 

He who claims land must show his kin and relation- 
ship to the land from death to life, and that he descends 
from that man's body, legitimately and on the male 
side, and that the land has not suffered escheat or for- 
feiture. Such a one may demand investiture at his 
own risk. He who comes to claim land, let him come 
to the court on the fixed day for going to the land, and 
name his seisor and his lefthand privilege who was 
maintainer on that land last. And let him show his 
kin and relationship to that land, and put his cross on 
that land through an official of ownership. If the 
maintainer will not come to the land and salute the 
cross and mutually plead with him as to the possession 
of the land, he should have it without delay through 
an official. Further, no one should be charged an 
ebediw but an invested person, and if an invested 
person should die without an heir, that man s daughters 
should have their portion from the land. But if a man 
of the blood come to demand the land, and take in- 
vestiture from the hand of the president, and keep 
possession of it beyond a year and a day without claim 
or demand being made upon the land, that man shall 
not answer for portion or fee from the land : for the 
law is closed between them, since another has become 
privileged as to that land. 

Further, every privileged uchelwr is to have free 
hunting everywhere, save in the king's wastes, from 
St. John's feast in summer to the Feast of the Cross 
in autumn ; also, fishing everywhere save in the chief 

VOL. XXIX. 
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rivers. Also, no one is to levy distress for any 
goods save gold and silver. Further, three hands 
must join in the making of a surety, the surety's hand, 
that of the man who takes the surety and that of the 
man who gives the surety. And there is to be pledging 
of faith from hand to hand : if there be one hand short, 
the surety is not complete.^ This is called " palm 
surety" : except in the case in which a man becomes 
surety-debtor for himself or for another who has not 
appointed him surety. The nature of " palm surety" 
is that one end is free and the other bound, and so if 
the creditor takes the promise of the payer to pay the 
debt, and the promise of the surety to compel the 
payer to pay the debt, each should have a right of 
answer against the other as to his contract with the 
creditor. But if he take the promise of one of them 
only, this mian should answer, and he should only have 
a reply from one. And, also, if [the surety] give his 
promise to the creditor to compel payment of the debt 
to him, he should be responsible for the whole debt, 
[though he did] not take the faith [of the debtor]. The 

{)ayer should have a day's grace, | if he be] a payer by 
aw. A surety's grace to know whether he is a surety 
or not is three days, to prepare payment, if he must 
pay, is a day and a week. In three ways are surety 
and debtor released [rather, entitled to delay] if they 
bear the king's horn or his summons as he goes to war, 
by a claim of violence and by a claim of theft. In 
three ways is an acknowledged surety [released], one 
is, when further time is given in the surety's absence 
for the debt beyond the first date, the second is when 
the payer pays, the third is when the surety hands 
over distrained property for the debt. Whoever be- 
comes a mach for a man of a neighbouring country, it 
is one day he ought to have to prepare payment for his 
suretyship. Whoever goes to serve suretyship let 
him serve until it is secure. Whoever sells property 

^ Cf. Ancient Laws of Wales, ed. Owen (henceforward referred to 
as ZZ.), i, 426-8. 
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to a man of a neighbouring country, or bargains with 
such a one, let him take a surety of his own country for 
the claim or lose his demand. Also, that the officers be 
always [ready ?] for a claim of dispossession and serve 
it without delay, whatever be the claim, whether the 
lord 8 or a party's, and cause* the property to be 
delivered to its owner, or the man's body into prison 
and himself under penalty to the lord or to the party 
if he bring it not to the books in the next court ; 
further, that that penalty and suretyship be free, and 
that there be no necessity to answer it again, and the 
official pay a fine to the lord for concealing it. 

Furtner, if any one become security for the good 
behaviour of a man and he transgress publicly and 
take to the woods, and the security forfeit a fine to 
the lord, that surety [need not] answer the parties save 
in respect of the first claim, which he has done already : 
from every claim thrust upon him, he shall be free on 
payment of the fine. Further, if an uchelwr forfeit his 
land, for instance, through murder or committing a 
felony, and the land become forfeit to the lord, the 
tenant who may be on the land should lose nothing he 
has, but pay rent to the lord. If a tenant take an erw 
of an uchelwr's land on condition of his paying a due to 
the uchelwr, and the tenant sow it, the lord is to have 
none of the corn save the due. Also, when there is an 
inquest touching the life of a man in a case of felony, and 
the twelve men of the inquest agree in their verdict to 
save the man's life, and the steward rejects the verdict 
and carries off the man to imprison him, he ought not to 
be imprisoned beyond the time when the twelve jury- 
men are ready with their verdict. What should be 
done when the verdict is set aside is to have the 
prisoner upon bail until the time comes to take the 
verdict [again]. xind, also, that an officer shall not 
charge against any of the tenants disobedience under 
privilege of the office he held in the previous year until 
ne be put to the relics in the new year by proclamation 
of the country, nor have his oath as to anything to 

C 2 
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bring to the lord penalty or suretyship, and what he 
brought to be in vain when the claim is annulled. 

Also, if land fall to a lord in the time of a lord 
guardian, as by an uchelwr's committing felony publicly, 
stealing anything, or committing a murder, and taking 
to the woods, and suffering himself to be outlawed, so that 
the land fall into the lord's hand as forfeit, that lord 
(guardian) may remit the penalty upon their bodies, 
but cannot dispose of the land except for his own time, 
until the time of the right heir come : the right heir 
may sell the land in perpetuity. Also, if a thief take 
to the woods and become subject to ill-fame, and allow 
himself to be outlawed and put out as an exile (?) and 
his security be punished, if such a one afterwards commit 
an offence, no one should be punished for him, for he 
is not a man belonging to his kindred, to be answered 
for : unless some folk should succour and maintain him; 
they should also bear his penalty. Also, an upright, 
blameless man should not be taken to the castle, if 
bail can be got for him, though he may be at the court, 
and this whatever accusation may be made against him, 
when nothing is found upon him. Also, that irons be 
put on no one for a lord's debt (unless they be officers- 
at-law, or the due be a fine for theft, or a fine for 
violence, or a fine for the worth of land). But let these 
be under bail that they will keep their ward in the 
castle, and let the gate be open for them to buy their 
food and drink from the town, and to get their fire 
[wood] from the lord s park. Also, if a poor uchelwr be 
thrown into the castle for the rent of his land, there is 
to be nothing upon him but the gate-command: if he 
break the command and go out without permission, let 
the lord take the land and use it. If he remain in the 
castle, let him remain until he has consumed all he has: 
then let him call upon the porter, and take his permis- 
sion, and show that he has no property in his possession 
with which to get food and drink, and let him give his 
" vengil" to the gate and depart, unless the lord is 
willing to support him. Further, that no native (?) or 
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privileged man be taken to prison on the accusation of 
a foreigner, but law without delay be given him : if 
he choose to ask by privilege of his domicile, let him 
number a rhaith for him and make his claim upon him 
in this manner. Further, let there be no taking, on 
the accusation of a man of the same country, of an 
upright, innocent man who heretofore hath borne a good 
name, unless (the other) will give surety to stand to his 
charge : if in public court he say he will not give surety 
and that no surety will stand for him, he shall owe a 
fine of 5s. ; if he should get a surety for his prosecution, 
let law without delay be set up between them, and if 
the accuser be silenced he owes £7, if the defendant, 
his life is at his lord's mercy. 

Also, when folk come to court, there should be peace 
and abstention from disorder, tumult, and misrule. 
Disorder is to say a word of assistance to the 
claimant or the defendant as a help to the pleading, 
except for the person appointed in the suit as pleader 
or as support to the suit. The punishment of disorder is 
a dirwy, and the word to be unavailing to the party. 
Also, if one should say a word of contumely of another, 
he owes 55. Also, if one should cause a tumult in the 
court, e.g., to draw blood or [cause] a wound or [use] an 
edged weapon ere the president arise or the court break 
up, the punishment of that breach of law is 15^. 
without remission, and compensation to the wounded 
man ere the spot is left. If a man should commit 
sarhad, or any injury, whatever injury he may do, if 
he do it in self defence to save a like injury befalling 
him, he shall be free, and law should impose no punish- 
ment on him from the lord's side, since it was the first 
who broke the law. It is free for every one to do 
what the law makes free : and in like manner as to 
contumelious words said by one man to another ; 
though the last should say similar words, there should 
be no punishment of him, since he who began is 
punished. 

Further, the holder of a commission should settle 
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discord between parties or judge [but] other things, 
such as the alteration of a lord's law, should not be 
accepted from him. For no one has the right to make 
law or to alter it save a king, and this through the 
consenting men of his kingdom. If against the will of 
the country the president connive at (?) this order, it is 
tyranny. 

There are three kinds of defence^ — one is, that no 
answer shall be offered to the claim in the time : the 
second is (hyd naw[rthe]per beth [for byth]) that the 
claim shall never be answered : the third is to answer 
so that nothing is lost in the claim. 

Three things one need not answer for to any one — 
one is, what involves no detention against law : secondly, 
a deed which can be publicly shown, if it has been done, 
and is not shown : thirdly, a loss of which neither the 
country nor anyone has any knowledge that the 
claimant has suffered it. 

In three ways does the law close between claimant 
and defendant. One is by losing time, and this may 
happen in various ways : the second is a claim without 
ownership : the third is the previous termination of the 
claim ana suit. 

There are three proper terminations to a suit — a 
termination by agreement of the parties in the presence 
of the people : the second is a termination by an in- 
quest of men between parties : the third is termina- 
tion by law. 

Three sons* of one father and one mother do not share 
patrimony — a son begotten by fornication and un- 
worthily, whose mother the man afterwards receives by 
gift of kindred, and marries, begetting another son 
worthily — the latter shall not share land with the 
other son begotten before marriage : the second is the 
man who has taken ecclesiastical orders — he shall have 
no share of his father's land, for he is defunct : the 
third is a [mute] — only he has land who can answer 

1 Cf. LL., i, 464-6. ^ /^-^.^ 444. 
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for it — Whence the saying, "land is not given to a 
mute." 

Three persons^ who should have {dele ni) a pleader in 
a court — a woman, an alien of foreign tongue, and a 
man of incoherent speech. 

Whosoever goes under warrant from one court to the 
next must by the third court bring all his warrant or 
lose his claim. 

There are three vain speeches* in a court — one is 
denial before claim, [another is] to object before the time, 
and [another is] remembrance [reaa achof] after judg- 
ment. 

There are three sarhads of a woman,^ one augmented, 
another decreased, and another entire : first, connexion 
with her against her will, and this is paid with aug- 
mentation : if she be a married woman, it is paid 
according to her husband's privilege: the second is 
kissing her against her will, and this is decreased by 
one third : the third is to lay hands on her against her 
will, and this is the full sarhad. 

There are three stays of blood^ — blood from the head 
to the neck, blood from the head to the girdle, and 
blood from the head to the ground ; and this is com- 
plete blood. The worth of every man's blood^ is 2id., 
for the worth of Our Lord's blood was 30rf., and no 
man's blood should be of equal worth with his, and no 
lord should have a dirwy beyond the worth of a man's 
blood. 

Three kinds of blood® are not paid for — blood from a 
scab, if the skin be not broken, blood from the nose, 
and blood from a tooth, if it be not broken. 

Three suits which should be healed by verdict of 
country against audacity and power — one is a suit as to 
borrowing or pledging or deposit according to law, the 
second is, if there is a defence in it, namely, law is 
closed for land. . . . 

1 Cf. ZZ., i, 446. 2 /^.^ 440. 

8 Ibid., 442. 4 Ibid., 466. 

s Ibid., 504. ^ Ibid., 446. 
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Is there any case^ in which a man loses his life for 
property^ having his warrant in court and ready to take 
the property from his sleeve at the bar ? If the war- 
rant is a churchman : for worldly law cannot impose a 
penalty on such a one or take his priesthood from him, 
and therefore the warrant of a priest will not serve and 
the man loses his life. No moveable or immovable 
property* can be warranted to the owner which has been 
stolen or taken without his consent, nor can anything 
be done save what is done by law or verdict of country 
publicly and openly. 

Every sarhad that is done is paid according to the 
man's privilege. (Three) sarhads' are of the same value, 
with the same fee to the physician : one is a blow on 
the head through the skull until the brain is left bare 
with nothing to conceal it. For this sarhad there 
should be paid to that nchelwr 13L id. as fixed compen- 
sation, lest there should be strife betwixt the parties, 
since it is against law ; provided that nothing be done 
that is done against privileged law with the consent 
of the lord [the text is here too corrupt to allow of even 
a conjectural translation] — for to alter the law without 
his permission is to disfranchise a lord. 

There are three mistaken arrangements for which by 
law there should be a remedy — for the time when 
the law of a court should begin to be held is, when it 
is known to be midday and thence it is held until 
supper time : when it is not known that the day has 
slipped by (since law cannot be held at night time or 
begun after the [proper] time of day, viz., mid-day). . 

Also, as to contracts, no contract is valid without 
contractmen to state the contract and suretyship. No 
one should answer [as to a contract] for another, neither 
a son for his father, nor a father for his son, for a 
contract only lasts as long as the life of whom he 
makes it — for a contract is made for the lives of the 
contmctmen against law, and this by consent of both 

1 Cf. LL., i, 602-4. 2 /j^-^,^ 432. 3 ji,id,^ 506. 
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parties — such a contract must be observed in the lives 
of the men who made it, for a contract is [stronger ?] 
than law. But it is in vain without the contractmen to 
state the contract, lest it be denied — it cannot be 
denied unless the witnesses fail. 

The characteristics of " violence"^ are a cry, a horn, 
and a plaint. 

In three ways^ does the king lose his claim of 
violence" — one is, if the characteristics of " violence" 
are wanting, the second is, if living testimony be 
brought against the suit, the third is, if the plaintiff 
complains about the taking of part of his property 
which was taken from another and not from himself. 
The penalty for this shall be a triple dirwy. Three 
things a man shall lose who doth violence, and is not 
able to get a warrantor or defence — the life of the man 
who does it, and his land and property and privilege, a 
sarhad (and of this 20s, shall go to the physician, with his 
food, or 40^. without his food). Further, there are two 

sarhads the second* is of the same value as 

it, viz., breaking a thigh bone or arm bone, i.e., one of 
the four pillars of a mans body, and for each of these 
shall be paid 13Z. Id. The sarhad which is of the same 
value as these is a stab in a man's body in his abdomen 
until the bowels come out : because of the amount of 
his danger, that sarhad is worth as much as the other. 
For a fist-blow and the breaking of a bone in the upper 
cranium, there is only, it is said, a third of that sarhad 
and a third of the penalty. Also if a man take property 
by contract as on the privilege of the first enjoyment, 
if that property be stolen, .... except the mountain 

sickness and every defect pay the owner but 

(for) the mountain sickness for a cow 5^. id. If a 
maintainer sell that property without the owner's per- 
mission, let him pay the owner twice the value of the 
property ; should there be a dispute between the 
keeper and the owner, it is for [the owner] of the 

1 Cf. ZZ., i, 614, 734. 2 /^.^ 464. 

3 See rest of triad above. 
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property to swear to the amount of his property, and 
one man nearest to him to make the same oath if he 
can prove the contract : if there are no contractmen, it 
is for the owner of the property to state the contract. 
If breaking into a house^ and the taking of the property 
from the keeper be alleged, it will be easier to believe 
him if the earth has been dug under the foundation 
and the property [thus] taken from the house : [in this 
case] there should be no claim upon the keeper, for it 
is the king who owns the earth, and the keeper should 
not answer for the earth. 

Also, from the time corn goes into the ground* until 
it becomes a sheaf, money should be paid for it : there- 
after, a whole sheaf for every damaged one. For every 
horse upon which there is a fetter, id. in the daytime 
and 2d. in night. If it be free, ^d. (ob.) in the day- 
time. Id. in the night. If it be caught again, a fine to 
the king and compensation for the corn, if there be a 
fetter on it. For every yard ox caught on corn, in 
the daytime. Id. in the night. If pigs be found on 
corn, let the man take the sow he chooses, except one 
of the three chief animals, and let him leave it in the 
fold from one meal to another, and then let him offer it 
to the owner in the presence of witnesses, and if the 
owner will not release it from its detention, let the 
holder make what use he please of it. Of the lawful 
flock of sheep, a sheep shall be taken of them, and two 
2d. for every five animals up to thirty. The lawful 
herd of swine is thirty-two and a free boar; of the 
lambs the same as of the sheep, Id. for each time : if 
calves should come to anyone s com, let him keep them 
from one meal to another, and then release them if they 
are paid for. Also as to geese who may be injuring 
corn, let him make a rod as thick as he chooses, a yard 
long, and let him kill on the corn as many as he wish : 
but if he kill any of the geese out of the corn, let him 
pay for them. And geese found drawing corn through 

1 Cf., LL., i, 485. 2 Ibid., 568. 
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a barn wattling, let him press a rod on their necks, and 
leave it there until they die. If corn near a tref be 
injured and the owner can cjitch no animal upon it, let 
him take the men and charge it against the whole tref, 
and if they swear, let them pay all the damage. If a 
man catch an animal on his corn, and there is a conflict 
between the catcher and the owner of the animal [let 
the catcher swear he found] the foremost and hindmost 
on the corn. If a man catch animals on corn or hay 
and they fight in the fold and one kill the other, the 
owner of the property shall pay for the death. If there 
be animals of a hamlet, and one of them kill the other, 
the [herdsman] is to show which killed that beast . . . 
and if there be a polled ox in that yard . . . the por- 
tion of two oxen 

MS. breaks off. 
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ENROLMENT OF EXCHEQUER PLEAS. 
{Continued from Vol. xxiv, p. 158.) 



Berriew, 

John Price obtains a judgment by confession against Adam Gough for 
an ejectment from messuages and lands there, demised to the 
plaintiff by Thomas Ireland for three years. 

(19 Car. II, Mich., m. 18.) 

BerneWf Parish of. 
One messuage, one bam, twenty acres of land, ten aci-es of meadow, 
twenty acres of pasture, fifteen acres of wood, and ten acres of 
furze and heath, with the appurtenances, in Trwstlewellin in 
the . . . . , demised by Hannah Barkley, Spinster, 10 Oct., 
5 Anne, to William Lee, who complains by bill against Richard 
Jones of a plea of trespass and ejectment of farm, and obtains a 
judgment against them. (5 Anne, Mich., m. 11.) 

Berriew. 

One messuage, one garden, two orchards, ten acres of land, and fifteen 
acres of pasture, with the appurtenances there, demised by 
Edward Pryce, 10 Oct., 8 William III, to William Lee, who 
complains by bill against Thomas Jones of a plea of trespass and 
ejectment of farm, and obtains a judgment against him. 

(8 Wm. Ill, Mich., m. 27.) 

Berriew, Parish of. 
One messuage, twenty acres of land, ten acres of meadow, and fifteen 
acres of pasture ; ten acres of wood, and twenty acres of furze 
and heath, with the appurtenances, in the . . . , , demised by 
Edward Pryce, 1 Oct., 8 Will. Ill, to Richard Jones, who 
complains by bill against Griffin Lloyd of a plea of trespass and 
ejectment of farm, and obtains a judgment against him. 

(8 Will. Ill, Mich., m. 27-27(i) 

Beriowe, 

Richard Lewis obtains a judgment by confession against Evan Jones 
for ejectment from a messuage and lands there, demised to 
the plaintiff by William Langford, Clergyman, 20 Sept., 
19 Cur. II, fur seven years. (19 and 20 Car. II, Hil., m. 10.) 
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Berew, Parish of. 

One messuage, one barn, one garden, fifteen acres of land, six acres of 
meadow, ten acres of pasture, four acres of wood, and ten acres 
of furze and heath with the appurtenances in Llanduna 
(Llandiner) in the . . . , demised by Thomas At wood, 10 April, 
5 Will, and Mary, to William Lee, who complains by bill against 
John Jones of a plea of trespass and ejectment of farm, and 
obtains a judgmeut against him. 

(5 Will, and Mary, East., m. 5.) 

Berriew, 

John Thomas complains by bill against William Thomas, of having 
trespassed upon his (plaintifiTs) close called Hugh Morris", his 
tenement at the . . . . , and obtains a verdict and judgment 
against him. (2 Anne, East., m. 24.) 

Bergelin ( Burgedin ) . 
Owen Griffith v, David ap Hughe, for trespass on his close called " le 
Great Meadow" alias " Same Meadow " there, and obtains a 
verdict and a judgmeut. (14 Car. I., Trin., m. 18.) 

Bemie, 

Four messuages, two gardens, 100 acres of land, fifty acres of meadow, 
and forty acres of pasture, with the appurtenances in .... , 
demised by Lettysha Whyte, I Aug., 5 Will, and Mary, to 
Thomas Jones, who complains by bill against Thomas Edwards 
of a plea of trespass and ejectment of farm, and obtains a 
judgment against him. 

(5 Wm. and Mary, Mich., m. 23 and 23c^.) 

Berijowe, 

Francis Brotock complains by bill against Riceus ap David and Hugo 
Morris, of having impounded his cow there found. A day of 
imparlance granted. (11 Jac. I, Mich., m. 60(/.) 

Berrivfe, 

Caddr ap Hughe v, John Richard, for trespass on his close there. The 
defendant said : — The locus in quo was four acres of land called 
* Koy Dan y llidiard *, which were his free tenement." 

(21 James I, Hil., m. 38.) 

Beriw, 

David Owen obtains a judgment by confession against Edward 
Richards, Manavon, for trespass on his close called *'le Cowe 
Leason" there. (14 Car. I, Pasch., m. \M.) 

Similar judgment against Johannes de Beriw, for trespass on his 
close called ** Kay Newydd " there. (m., 13^.) 

BettWB Kayddtwen, 
Humphrey Roberts v. John ap Richard and Howell ap John, for 
trespass and ejectment from a messuage and lands in Lawny thyon, 
in the parish of ... . (20 Jac., Mich., m. 31.) 
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Bettus, 

Two messuages, one soite or loft, five barns, three orchards, three 
gardens, fifty acres of land, thirty acres of meadow, 100 acres of 
pasture, twenty acres of wood, and forty acres of furze and heath, 
with the appurtenances in Dolvoryn in the . . . . , demised by 
John Price, 10 Oct., I Anne, to William Lee, who complains by 
bill against John Jones of a plea of trespass and ejectment of 
farm, and obtains a judgment against him. 

(1 Ann., Mich., m. 14.) 

Bettus, 

Ten acres of meadow with the appurtenances there, demised by John 
Jones, 1 April, 7 Wil. Ill, to Edward Mostyn, who complains by 
bill against Robert James of a plea of trespass and ejectment of 
farm, and obtains a judgment against him. 

(7 Will. Ill, East, m. U.) 

Bettus, 

Four messuages, four bams, four gardens, four orchards, sixty acres 
of land, thirty acres of meadow, sixty acres of pasture, twenty 
acres of wood, and 100 acres of furze and heath, with the 
appurtenances in the . . . . , demised by John Bembowe, 1 Nov., 
11 Will. Ill, to Edward Mostyn, who complains by bill against 
Robert James of a plea of trespass and ejectment of farm, and 
obtains a judgment against him. (11 Will. Ill, Mich., m. 20.) 

Bettus, 

Richard Handley complains against Nicholas Morris and others for 
forcibly entering his close called " Kaye D*d Voyle'* there and 
depasturing cattle thereon. 

(37-38 Eliz., Mich., m. 20 on the 38 Trin., m. 20.) 

Bodiddon (LlanfylUn). 
(Montgomery^ vol. iii, p. 14.) Edward Jones complains against David 
Morris for trespassing on his closes there, viz., Rerwfraith : y 
Koed ty hwnt in af. Drill riair (sic) there. 

(1655, HU., m. 28.) 
Brannyarthy Mountgomery (Broniarth in Guilsfield), 
Thomas Tannat complains by bill against John ap David ap Robert 
of a plea of debt upon a writing obligatory in the condition of 
which the defendant had covenanted to yield up to the plaiutifi* 
full and peaceable possession of a messuage or tenement with 
the appurtenances, and secure to him peaceable enjoyment 
thereof, as well as fower severall parcells of land, arrable 
meadowe, pasture and wood, with the appurtenances, sometimes 
called "Kae issa" a/iVw "Kaie levan Shoppwr Kae Kow Drill 
y gamda and erow hir'*, containing about six acres, and to the 
s^id messuage belonging in Brannyarth. 

The defendant pleads fulfilment of the covenant. In reply 
the plaintiff states that the defendant forcibly entered an orchard 
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belonging to the said messuage and took away certain quantities 
of pears. 

The defendant pleads leave so to do. Referred to a jury. 

(8 Jac. I, Trin., m. 66-66(i.) 

Branyerth. 

Riceus ap Mathewe complains by bill against Edward ap Thomas and 
Evan ap Richard of having ejected him (the plaintiff) out of the 
possession of one messuage, thirty acres of land, three acres of 
meadow, and ten acres of pasture, with the appurtenances there, 
demised to him by Humphrey Llow, 28 Oct., 9 Jac. I, for six 
years. A day of imparlance granted. (9 Jac. I, Mich., 60c?.) 
[Again enrolled, verdict and judgment for the plaintiflf.] 

(9 Jac. I, Hil., m. 47, ^Id,) 

Branmarth. 

Ranulphus Lloyd v, Elfridus ap David and Johannes David, for eject- 
ment from a messuage and lands there, demised to the plaintiff 
by Morgan Jones, 30 April, 15 Car. I, for four years. 

(15 Car. I, Mich., m. 13.) 

Brithdir (Berriew). 
David Thomas obtains a judgment by confession against Thomas 
Morris for an ejectment from messuages and lands there, demised 
to the plaintiff by Henry Thomas, 1 January, 18 Car. II. 

(19 Car. II, Pasch., m. 20.) 

Bronywd (Bronywood), 
John Okeley complains against Richard Morgan and Margaret his wife 
and others, for forcibly en teringand ejecting him from his farm, viz.: 
" two messuages, forty acres of land, sixteen acres of meadow, 
twenty acres of pasture, and six acres of wood there, and two 
other messuages, forty acres of land, twelve acres of meadow, 
twenty acres of pasture, and six acres of wood in Trowstewelyn, 
and one messuage, twenty acres of land, four acres of meadow, 
and eight acres of pasture in Rhandir, also two other messuages, 
forty acres of land, twelve acres of meadow, twenty acres of pasture, 
and six acres of wood in Kylrwd, all which the plaintiff recites 
were demised to him by Nicholas Meredith, formerly of Llan- 
fihangell Rhydithon (Radnorshire), and Maria his wife, 4 Sept., 
38 Eliz., for four years. (38-39 Eliz., Mich., m. 26.) 

Bromarih, 

One messuage, forty acres of land, twenty acres of meadow, thirty 
acres of pasture, and ten acres of furze and heath, with the ap- 
purtenances there, demised by William Cleaton, 1 Jan. 7 Will. 
Ill, to Edward Vaughan, who complains by bill against David 
Jaffreys of a plea of trespass and ejectment of farm, and obtains 
a verdict. (8 Will. Ill, Trin., m. 2, 2a.) 

Brcniiarih. 

David Mathew v. D. Derwas and others, for trespass and ejectment 
from twenty acres of land, ten acres of meadow, and twenty 
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acres of pasture, etc., there demised to the plaintiff by Richard 
Hamer and Joan his wife (16 April 1659) for five years. 

(Trin. 1659, m. 24.) 

Bronygarth, 

Ranulphus Eyton complains by bill against John Edwards, Thomas 
Bay lie, and John ap Robert ap William, of having trespassed 
upon his (plaintiti's) close, called " Ren yr Browe tan y Ian", at 
Bronygarth ; also of having torn up and carried away certain 
stakes fixed in a rivulet flowing through the said close. Plaintiff 
makes default. (5 Jac. I, Hil., m. 81, 81c?.) 

Bryn b<ma {Meifod), 
William ap John Griffith complains by bill against William Lloyd ap 
John ap levan ap Owen of a plea of debt upon a writing 
obligatory in the condition of which the defendant bound him- 
self to deliver upon redemption of the following lands, etc., all 
writings, etc., relating to the feofl^ment made 31 July, 44 
Elizabeth (1602), whereby the plaintifl* mortgaged to the de- 
fendant a messuage and tenement with the appurtenances in 
Bryn bowa aforesaid and seaven parceles of grounde there called 
" Brynririo**, " Gweryrglodd y Keven du", " y Kefen du Bryn 
levan", " Y Kay Bedw Quoyt Kay Y lloye", and " Gweirglodd 
Erow y groes", and also the parcel of ground with the appur- 
tenances called ** Erow *r yskall", lying in the said close " y Kay 
bedw." 

The defendant pleads that on the said mortgage being dis- 
charged he delivered up the said deed of feoffment and offered 
to deliver up a writing obligatory of the plaintiff's which he 
held and having reference to the mortgage, but that the plaintiff" 
refused to receive it. 

The plaintiff* denies that the offer was made. Referred to a 
jury. (6 Jac. I, Mich. 63-62(/.) 

Bryncamiser (Berriew), 
Thomas Evans complains against Hugh Jones and Richard Howell 
for forcibly entering and ejecting him from his farm, to wit, two 
messuages, two gardens, one orchard, eighteen acres of land, 
seventeen acres of meadow, twenty acres of pasture, and seven 
acres of wood situate there, which one John Edwards, 29 Sept. 
1654, demised to the plaintiff* for three years. Verdict and 
judgment for plaintiff. (1654 Hil., m. 32d,) 

Bryn-Camuer, 

William Greene complains against John Powell for forcibly entering 
and ejecting him from his farm, to wit, one messuage, 
thirty acres of land, fifty acres of meadow, and ten acres of wood 
there, which one Rees Wynne, 22 March 1654, demised to the 
plaintiff for five years. 

The defendant says nothing in bar, and judgment is given for 
the plaintiff. (1655 East., m. 16.1G</.) 
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B^Uiington. 

Alexander Pritchard v, Eichard Pritchard, for ejectment from land 
there, demised to the plaintiff by Christopher Hill, 9 May, 
24 Car. I, for five years. Nonsuit. (24 Car., Trin., m. 4.) 

Burgeding, 

Seven messuages and fifty acres of land, fifty acres of meadow, and 
100 acres of pasture with the appurtenances in .... , demised 
by Thomas Newport, 1 Jan., 3 Jac. II, to John Davies, who 
complains by bill against Thomas Pritchard of a plea of trespass 
and ejectment of farm and obtains a judgment against him. 

(I Will, and Mary, Trin., m. 4.) 

Burgeding. 

Richard Brasyer obtains a verdict and judgment against David ap 
Hughe for ejectment from a messuage and lands there, demised 
to the plaintiff by Richard Rogers, 8 April, 22 Car. I, for five 
years. (1 Car. 1, Hil, m. 39.) 

Burgedinge, 

David Derwas v. John Penryn and Matilda his wife, lately wife of 
John ap Edward of Burgedinge, for breach of covenant as 
respects a certain demise made between Owen Derwas and John 
ap Edward of Burgedinge of lands which are specified. 

(11 Car. I, Hil., m. 18.) 

Burgedinge, 

Edward Davies obtains a verdict by confession against Edward Morris 
for ejectment from a messuage and lands there, demised to the 
plaintiff by David Humphreys, 17 May, 23 Car. I, for three 
years. (23 Car. I, Pasch., 46.) 

Burgedyn, 

John Vaughan v. Edward ap Roger, for trespass on his close called 
" Bronyth*' there. (4 Car. I, Pasch., m. '2,) 

Burgeding, 

Katherine Hopkins, spinster, complains against David Edmond to 
whom, 20 March 1648, she had demised one messuage, six acres 
of land, one acre of meadow, and six aci'es of pasture there for 
three years for refusing to deliver up the same at the expiration 
of his term. (1652, Hil., m. 6.) 

[Similar action 1652, m. 6t/.] 

Burgeding, 

Recital of Indenture, made 19 Feb. 1648, whereby Humphrey Davies 
of Burgeding and others bargain and sell to Humphrey Richards 
of Trelidan all that messuage which they inhabit together with 
several parcels of land called " Maes y Pentre" (sixteen acres), 
"Y Lamerch Vawre" (twelve acres), ** Y Weirglodd vaure" 
(sixteen acres), " Y Kae Uchae" (six acres), " Kae yr fynnon" 
(five acres), " Yweirglodd Whclpyn" (two acres), *' Kae Howell" 
(two acres), all situate in Burgeding. (1655, Hil, m. 38.) 
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Burdeging, 

David ap Hughe v. John Tomlyn and Jane his wife for not keeping 
certain tenements in good repair there according to agreement. 

(8 Car. I, Hil, m. 45.) 

Burgedin. 

William Tidder obtains a judgment by confession against Griffith 
Davies for ejectment from certain lands demised to the plaintiff 
by Bichard Tidder, 18 Jan., 23 Car. I, for seven years. 

(24 Car. I, Pasch., m. 29.) 

Burgeding, 

William Edwards complains by bill against William Price of a plea of 
debt upon a bond whereby he had obliged himself to observe 
certain articles relating to the purchase of timber trees from the 
plaintiff's estates there. Trial unfinished. 

(18 Geo. Ill, Hil., ms. 34-34(f., 35-35(f., 36. Vide also 
Davies, John.) 

ButtingUm^ Parish oj. 
Enrolment of Indenture made 20 Oct., 59 Geo. Ill (1819), whereby 
" All that messuage or dwelling house and farm called * Pidgeon 
House', with the lands belonging in the township of Trewem, in 
the same (county), containing by estimation forty acres, and also 
all that parcel of common land containing by estimation ten acres, 
being part of Moel-y-Golfa in the said parish, allotted to Richard 
Mytton in lieu of his right of common on Moel-y-Golfa, in 
respect of the said farm and lands, together with all their appur- 
tenances and all the estate of the said Richard Mytton in or 
upon the said hereditaments are bargained and sold to Evan 
Jones, to be held in trust for the said Evan Jones to the intent 
that any future wife of the said Evan Jones may not be entitled 
to dower in or out of the said premises. 

(60 Geo. Ill, Hil., m. 52 to 55.) 

Butiington, 

One messuage, one mill, one kiln, one tenement, and twenty acres 
of land, with the appurtenances, situate in the . . . ., demised 
by Thomas Garl»ett, Doctor in Physic, 20 March 1732, to 
Thomas Bishop. The lessor complains by bill against the lessee 
of a plea of debt for the use and occupation of the same, and 
obtains a judgment against him. (10 Geo. II, Trin., m. 18, 18</.) 

Battington, 

Thomas ap Edward complains against Thomas and Jane Howells for 
forcibly entering his close called Ysoyne-brycheroc there, and 
depasturing cattle thereon. (42 and 43 Eliz., Mich., m. 13ci.) 

Butiington. 

Henry Lloyd brings action of hover against Charles Lloyd with respect 
to certain wheat, rye, barley, and oats, parcel of the tythes of 
Buttiugton. A day of imparlance granted. 

(7 Jac. I, Ea8t.,m. 28d.) 
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C(ter8(tw8. 

Hugh Mathews complains by bill against Thomas Barnefield and 
others of having ejected him (the plaintiff) out of the possession 
of two messuages, three water grist mills, eighty acres of land, 
forty acres of meadow, and fifty acres of p«wture, with the appur- 
tenances in Caersows aforesaid. Tresirnant and Weege (town- 
ships) demised to him by Evan Mathew, 4 Oct., 11 Jac. I, for 
seven years. Plaintiff makes default. Judgment against him. 

(12 Jac. I, East., m. 12-1 2c?.) 

Caresowi. 

In parochia de Llanwonnog, Hugho ap Yevan complains against 
Ludovicus ap Robert and others for forcibly entering and ejecting 
him from his farm, viz., one messuage, twenty acres of land, 
twenty acres of meadow, and forty acres of pasture there, which 
one Owen Mathew, formerly of Selley, demised to plaintiff, 
8 June, 43 Eliz. for seven years. (43 Eliz., Trin., m. 33c?.) 

[Similar action, 43 and 44 Eliz., m. 14.] 
Similar action against Francis Lloyd and others, 43 and 44 
Eliz., Mich., m. 23 (or 25, piece torn off.)] 

Camo, 

Thomas Price, Crown farmer of the rectory of Llanrusted, complains 
against levan ap John Howell and others, for forcibly entering 
his three messuages, 100 acres of land, twenty acres of meadow, 
and eighty acres of pasture there, and depasturing cattle thereon. 

(35-36 Eliz., Mich., m. 20d,) 

Camo, 

Henry Counsell complains by bill against Roderic Morice Agnes verch 
David and John Robert of having ejected him (the plaintiff) out 
of the possession of one messuage, one water grist mill, ten acres 
of land arable, ten acres of meadow, eighty acres of pasture, and 
twenty acres of wood with the appurtenances, in the town of 
Llyssyw and Scorvor in the said parish, demised to him by Rees 
Morice, 14 July, 6 Jac. I, for eleven years. A day of imparlance 
granted. (6 Jac. 1, Hil, m. 47.) 

Camo. 

Sir Richard Price, Crown farmer of divers lands and tenements 
called Branderlandy in the parish of Newtown, complains by bill 
against Thomas Newell of having trespassed upon his close there 
called Ydole wen, A day of imparlance granted. 

(7 Jac. I, Trin., m. 63c?. ) 
[The above should have been under Newtown.] 

Camo, 

Matthew Harbert, Crown farmer of the Rectory of Llandgryn (Llane- 
gryn, Merionethshii*e), complains against Evan ap Howell and 
others for forcibly entering his closes and houses there at Llyssyn 
alias Llyssyn Yscorvor, iu the said parish, viz., two messuages 

D 2 
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called Place Lloid Baz and Caledon, and 100 acret of land, 
forty acres of pasture, twenty acres of meadow, and twenty acres 
of wood, and depasturing cattle thereon. 

Carneth and Caerswa, 
Two messuages, forty acres of land, forty acres of pasture, twenty 
acres of meadow, and 6ve acres of wood, with the appurtenances 
in .... , demised by Rebecca Mytton, 10 Sept., 4 Will, and 
Mary, to John Jones, who complains by bill against Richard 
Pope of a plea of trespass and ejectment of farm and obtains a 
judgment against him. (4 and 5 Will, and Mary, Hil., m. 33.) 

Camo, 

Timothy Lancy complains by bill against Margaret Rees of a plea of 
debt for the use and occupation of certain messuage with the 
appurtenances there, which had been demised by the plaintiff to 
her. Referred to a jury. (0 Anne, Hil., m. 9, 9<f.) 

Camo, 

Howell ap Rees complains by bill against Elizeus ap Jevan ap John of 
having forcibly entered his (plaintiff's) close there and prostrated 
the hedges, etc. A day of imparlance granted. 

(10 Jac. I, Trin., m. 68.) 

Casile {Parish), p. 67. 
One messuage, one garden, one orchard, five acres of land, four acres of 
meadow, and three acres of pasture, one acre of wood and five 

acres of furze and heath, with the appurtenances in the 

demised by Edmund Lloyd, 10 Oct., 2 Will, and Mary, to EvaD 
Roberts, who complains by bill against Thomas Morris of a plea 
of trespass and ejectment of farm. 

(2 Will, and Mary, m. 39 ; again enrolled, m. 40.) 

Castellmorh (Llanr/iaiadr), 
Edward Herbert complains against David Lloid ap John Deithur de 
Castellmoch, for forcibly entering his close there and depasturing 
cattle thereon. 

Castle (Caereinion), 
Three messuages, five bams, five gardens, five orchards, forty acres of 
laud, thirty acres of meadow, forty acres of pasture, twenty acres 
of wood, and sixty acres of furze and heath, with the appur- 
tenances in the several parishes of Castle aforesaid and Llanfciir, 
demised by Sir William Wogau, Knt., 10 Oct., Will. Ill, ti) 
Edward Mostyn, who complains by bill against Robert James of 
a plea of trespass and ejectment of farm, and obtains a judgment 
against him. (10 Will. Ill, Mich., m. 19.) 

Castel Wright, 

John James complains against Richard Bowen for forcibly entering 
and ejecting him from his farm, namely, one messuage, one 
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orchard, sixteen acres of land, three acres of n^eadow, twenty-four 
acres of pasture, with the appurtenances there, which one 
Thomas James, 28 Feb. 1653, demised to the plaintiff for seven 
years. 

The defendant admits the ejectment, and verdict is given for 
the plaintiff. (1654, Trin., m. 75.) 

CastlewrighL 

Four messuages, 200 acres of land, 100 acres of meadow, 200 acres of 
pasture, ICO acres of wood, and 200 acres of furze and heath, with 
the appurtenances in Castlewright aforesaid, Hissington, and 
Manovan, demised by Jeremy Bright, 16 Jan. 9, Will. Ill, to 
Richard Browne, who complains by bill against Hugh Rowlands 
of a plea of trespass and ejectment of farm, and obtains a judg- 
ment against him. (10 Will. Ill, East., m. 5.) 

Castle Carinion, 

Hichard Williams obtains a judgment by confession against Thomas 
Morris for ejectment from messuages and lands, etc.. demised 
to the plaintiff by Ambrose Gethin, 5 May, 22 Car., for five years. 

(22 Car. II, Mich., m. 5.) 

Castellmoeh, 

Six messuages, 100 acres of land, forty acres of meadow, 100 acres of 
pasture, teu of wood, and 100 acres of furze and heath, with the 
appurtenances in Castellmoch, Kefncoch, Garthgelynen fawr, 
Garthgelynen fechan, and Tre yr fedu, demised by John Davies, 
30 March, 4 Anne, to Griffin Parry, who complains by bill against 
Edward Davies of a plea of trespass and ejectment of farm, and 
obtains a judgment against him. (4 Anne, East, m. 1.) 

Castellmogh. 

John David ap John complains by bill against Robert ap John ap 
Ellis and Richard ap Olyver, of having ejected him (the plaintiff) 
out of two messuages, two gardens, twelve acres of land, two 
acres of meadow, fifteen acres of pasture, and two acres of 
wood, with the appurtenances in Castellmojrh, demised to him 

by Oliver ap David A day of imparlance 

granted. (6 Jac. I, East., m. 38rf.) 

CoMtell Croynyon, 

Nicholas Evett complains against Owen Jarvis for forcibly entering 
his close called ** Code-y-fynon", containing five acres, another 
close called **y aith vaype", containing four acres, another 
close called **y Kay dan y Tye", conttiining twelve acres, another 
close called ** Yr erraw worth ysclys bryn y bedwin", containing 
six acres, another close called "Gweme Coketh**, containing 
three acres, all in the said parish, and depasturing cattle 
thereon, etc. (43-44 Eliz., Mich., m. 25.) 
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Casth, Parish of. 

Edward Whittiughara, Crown farmer of the Rectory of Forden, 
complains against John ap Owen and others for forcibly entering 
his closes called " Pant-y-groes'*, at Ddole Come Goror and 
Cnstell, within the said parish, and depasturing cattle thereon 
and ploughing up the soil. The J ury say that as respects the 
trespass on eight acres of land on the close called ** Pant-y-groes", 
the defendants are guilty, but are not guilty of the residue. 
Judgment accordingly. (38 Eliz., Hil, m. 6-6flf.) 

Castell Carryinon, 
Edward Lloyd complains against Francis Gough for forcibly entering 
the kitchen and other parts of a messuage called Trefnant 
Hall", and his closes, to wit, 100 acres of arable land, twenty 
acres of meadow, forty acres of pasture, twenty acres of wood, 
being in the said parish, and depasturing cattle thereon. Verdict 
and judgment for the plaintiff. (1651, Mich., m. 18.) 

Castlewright. 

One messuage, twenty acres of land arable, ten acres of meadow, and 
twenty acres of pasture, with the appurtenances in .... , 
demised respectively by Joyce Betton, 28 April ; Sir John 
Brounlow, Bart., and Henry Brett and Anne his wife, 22 April, 
3 Anne, to Richard Rickars (] Vickara), who complains by bill 
against William Seys of a plea of trespass and ejectment of farm, 
and obtains a judgment against him. 

(3 Anne, East., m. \M.) 

CastUf Paruh of, 

John Vaughan complains by bill against Hugh ap Robert^ for having, 
at Nanforth, in the said parish, trespassed upon, etc., his 
(plaintiff's) closes called " Maes Nanforth y Kay Writh y Ty*'. 
A day of imparlance granted. (5 Jac. I, Trin., m. 6id.) 

Castle (Parish), 

Edward Whittingham, Crown farmer of the Rectory of Forden, 
complains against John ap Owen and others for forcibly entering 
his closes called ** Pan t-y-G roes'* at Ddole Come Goror, and 
Castell within the said parish, and depasturing cattle thereon 
and ploughing the soil, etc. (37 Eliz., Trin., m. 24c?.) 

CasilewT^ght. 

Matthew James complains by bill against Maurice Powell, of having 
trespassed upon his closes there, called the " Barne meadow " 
and the " half day's math". A second count describes the trespass 
as committed upon " Maes-y-Tallard", a close of the plaintiff's. 
The parties put themselves upon the countrv. 

(4 Geo. in, Trin., m. 10.) 
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CcuttU {Montgomery), 
William Derwas, gent., v. David ap John ap David, for ejectment 
from one messuage, twenty acres of land, twelve acres of meadow, 
thirty acres of pasture, ten acres of wood, and twenty acres of furze 
and heath, with appurtenances there, demised to him by John 
Crosse and Elizabeth his wife, 24 April, 17 Jac. I, to hold. 

(18 Jac. I, Mich., m. 45.) 

CoiUllvfright. 

Thomas Littleton obtains a verdict against William Hodges for 
ejectment from a messuage and lands, et^., there, demised to the 
plaintiff by John Jacked, 12 Oct., 9 Car. I, for five years. 

(10 Car. I, Hil., m. 62.) 

CastelL 

Nicholas Bedge complains by bill against Evan Lewis, and Jane 
his wife, of having ejected him out of . . messuages, . . acres 
of land, . . acres of meadows, . . acres of pasture, . . acres of 
wood, and . . acres of furze and heath, with the appurtenances 
in " Villat de Trevnant** in the said parish, demised to him by 
Francis Roberts, 14 April, 13 Jac. I, for five years. A day of 
imparlance granted. (13 Jac. I, Trin., m. 23.) 

Cattdlwrighi, 

Thomas Littleton v. William Hodges for ejectment from a messuage 
and lands there, demised to the plaintiff by John Jackes, 
10 Oct., 9 Car. 1, for five years. (10 Car. Mich., m. \d.) 

Shrewsbury — Market Tolls. 
In the tenth year of William the third ... . one William Thoma- 
sou complained by bill in the Exchequer Court against Eichard 
Finch and others of having forcibly seized and carried off four 
bushels of his barley. The defendants plead that the town of 
Salop is a corporate and politic body, and have from time 
immemorial held within the said borough two markets a week, 
on which occasions a toll of the fortieth part of every bushel of 
any kind of gi*ain brought thither for sale by any one (except a 
burgess) has been levied. 

That the plaintiff brought eighty bushels for sale, and that 
they (the defendants) seized two of the said bushels for the toll. 

The Jury say that the defendants are guilty of the seizure, and 
that the plaintiff brought the barley to market in the said 
borough. Judgment for the plaintiff. 

(10 Will. Ill, Trin. Term, Membrane of Roll 30, and 30 dorso,) 
Chourstocke. 

John GriflSthes complains by bill against Richard Lloid and others, of 
having ejected him (the plaintiff) out of the possession of one 
messuage, eighty acres of land, thirty acres of meadow, fifty acres 
of pasture, sixty acres of wood, and forty acres of furze and heath, 
with the appurtenances in Hopton Issa in the same parish, 
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demised to him by Thomas Purcell, 9 June, 10 Jao. I for twenty- 
one years. A day of imparlance granted. 

(10 Jac. I, Trin., m. 66.) 

Churchatohe, 

One messuage, one garden, one barn, two beast houses, sixty acres of 
land, twenty acres of meadow, and fifty acres of pasture, with the 
appurtenances in the . . . . , demised by Nathanial Pearse, 
Esq., 2 April, 32 Geo. II, for ten years, one other messuage, one 
other bam, two other beast houses, sixty other acres of land, 
twenty other acres of meadow, and fifty other acres of pasture, 
with the appurtenances in the . . . . , demised by Sir Atwil 
Lake, Bart., 2 April, 32 Geo. Ill, for ten years, one other mes- 
suage, one other bam, two other beast houses, sixty other acres 
of land, twenty other acres of meadow, demised by Elizabeth 
Sherrard, widow, 2 April, 32 Geo. II, for ten years to Francis 
Edmonds, who complains by bill agjxinst William Morris, Esq., 
Thomas Home, and William Tayleure, of a plea of trespass and 
ejectment of farm, and obtains a verdict and judgment against 
them. (32-33 Geo. II, Trin., m. 1-lrf.) 

Churchstocke. 

Robert Shukar complains by bill against Edward Mil ward of trespass, 
in that Frederick Charlton being seized as of fee of, and in seven 
acres of land (parcel of a certain great meadow) called the 
"twelve days" (? *' math" omitted), and for which is claimed a 
right of way during the hay season over the defendant's meadow 
called "Ford's Meadow", otherwise Hick's Meadow", demised 
there, 7 Feb., 35 Car. II, to John Tibbey for ninety-nine years, 
if John and Samuel Tibbey and the said Robert Shukar should so 
long live. To the latter of these they were next demised by the 
said John Tibbey. 

The defendant had stopped up the way by planting hedges, 
and the defendant pleads that he was seized in his demesne " as 
of fee" in the said meadow called " Ford's", otherwise " Hick's 
meadow" ; that he had surrounded it with hedges, as he was 
entitled to do, and that no such right of way existed. The 
Jurors determine that there was no such right of way, and a 
judgment is given for the defendant. 

(3 Will, and Mary, Hil., m. 29-29^ and 30.) 

Chnrch^toke, 

Three messuages, three gardens, twenty acres of land, twenty acres 
of meadow, twenty acres of pasture, five acres of wood, and ten 
acres of furze and heath, with the appurtenances in Hurdley and 
Symond's Castle in the . . . . , demised by John Davis, 
20 April, 4 Jac. II, to John Jones, who complains by bill against 
John Price of a plea of trespass and ejectment of farm. Judg- 
ment by default against the plaintiff. (3 and 4 Jac. IT, m. 46.) 
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One messuage, fifty acres of land, twenty acres of meadow, fifty acres 
of pasture, and fifty acres of furze and heath, with the appur- 
tenances in HoptOD in the .... , demised by Bartholomew 
Lutley and Samuel Barkley, 1 April, 1 Will, and Mary, to John 
Aimes, who complains by bill against Richard Davies of having 
ejected him (plaintiff) out of the said premises. Judgment for 
the plaintiff. (1 Will, and Afary, East., m. 11.) 

Churchstoke. 

Edward Baldwin complains against David Francis for forcibly entering 
and ejecting him from his farm, viz., two messuages, two bams, 
two gardens, one orchard, one water grist mill, 120 acres of land, 
twenty acres of meadow, 130 acres of pasture, with the appur- 
tenances in Hurdley and " Kimlett meadows", in the said parish, 
which one, John Paye, 1 May, 1657, demised to the said plaintiff 
for five years. The defendant says nothing in bar of the action. 
Judgment for plaintiff. (1657, East., m. 43(/.) 

Churchstock, 

Samuel Bigg obtains a verdict and judgment against Richard Prince 
and John Evans for ejectment from the rectory of the parish 
church or chapel of the same, together with its appurtenances in 
the townships, parishes, or hamlets, of Churchstoke, Hurdley, 
W>ston Maddok, Riston, Gwyrll Rea, and Gwyrllo doll Rithim, 
Mellington, Brampton, Hoptun, and Baugheltre alias Bazheldre, 
and elsewhere, demised to the plaintiff by the Guardian of the 
Hospital of the Holy Trinity in Clon., 19 Aug., 22 Car. I, for 
five years. (22 Car. 1, Hil., m. 79(/.) 

Churchstoke, 

Andrew Ellis complains against Robert Higginson for an ejectment 
of farm from a messuage and lands there, demised to the plaintiff 
by Edward Lord Herbert, Baron of Chirbury and Castle Island, 
1 Sep., 1659, for seven years. (12 Car. II, Trin., m. 79.) 

ChurcJistoke. 

Recital of a demise made 30 May, 19 Car. I, for nine years by 
Richard Prince of East Foregate, Shrewsbury, to Rowland 
Oakley of Pentre-yr-nant, in the parish of Churchstokt^ and 
Richard Whittingham of Montgomery, of all the rectory par- 
sonage, parish church, or chapel thereof, with all its rights, etc., 
in Montgomery and Salop, lately belonging to the dissolved 
Priory of Cherbury, with a liability to repair the chancel and to 
pay the curate's wages, etc. (23 Car. J, Trin., m. 9-10.) 

Churchstoke, 

Edward Collins complains against Richard Morgan and Richard ap 
John Caddr in a plea of trespass for not paying the amount 
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which they agreed to do for the holding of certain parcels of 
land, meadow, and' pasture of him the said Edward, commonly 
called " Roso Hennyth", " Gronn Higgiii'', " Barbarella'*, and a 
parcel of meadow ground containing by estimation one acre 
there. The ilefendant Richard ap John Caddr says nothing in 
bar ; but the question of damtxges is to be decided by a jury, 
who are as well to try the issue between the plaintiff and 
Richard Morgan. (1654, Trin., m. 74.) 

ChurchstocJc. 

Edward Price complains by bill against John Bridges and Suzanua 
Cadwalader of having forcibly entered his (plaintiffs) close, called 
** Gwerne Day Voyle", and cut down and carried away his oaks 
there growing. Judgment for the plaintiff, damages to be asses- 
sed. (5 Jac. T, East., m. 3/)(/.) 

Churchatock, 

Griffith ap Howell v. David ap Edward, for trespass on his closes called 
" Penney gafaling*', at Bachendree, and another close called 
" le Moore", at Castlewright, in the said parish, and carrying off 
the gorse. (17 Car. I, Trin., ra. 32.) 

ChurchstocJc and Ledham, 
Peter Sedge wick (Crown farmer of all that fishery and liberty of 
fishing in Benwick called " Mouthewere", and one piece of marshe 
called " Wedginges infra Insulam Elien"), and Katerine his wife, 
complain against John ap Edward and Helen ap Ho*ll, widow, 
for forcibly entering their close and house there, viz., one mes- 
suage and land, and also 100 acres of furze and heath in Aston, 
in the parish of Churchstoke and Leedham, and depasturing cattle 
thereon. (27 Eliz., Trin., ra. 7.) 

ChurchstocJc, 

John Williams complains against John Rowlands for forcibly entering 
and ejecting him from his farm, viz., ten acres of land, thirty 
acres of meadow, and ten acres of pasture, with the appurtenan- 
ces situate th^re, which one John Powell, 20 Oct. 1656, demised 
to the plaintiff for five years. The defendant says nothing in 
bar, and judgment is given for the plaintiff. 

(1656, Mich., m. 12.) 

Churclistoch 

Peter Sedgwick (as above) and Katherine his wife complain against 
Phillip Turner and John Dudlick for forcibly entering their close 
and house there, viz., a capital messuage in Bagheltree, commonly 
called " Pentrenant", and land, arable and i>a8ture, meadow, and 
wood and heath, in the same place so called, and depasturing 
cattle thereon, but the plaintiffs do not appear to judgment. 

(27 and 28 Eliz., Mich., m. 40.4M) 
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Chnrchstoke. 

Moses Lewis, dr., complains by bill against Edward Powell, Senr., and 
Edward Powell, J unr., of having trespassed upon, etc., the close 
of the plaintiff called the "pear tree field" at the .... The 
plaintiff makes default. (7 Will. Ill, Hil., m., 11-1 Id.) 

Chureh^toke. 

John Griffiths, Junr., complains by bill against Edward Ockley, and 
others, of having ejected him (the plaintiff) out of the possession 
of two messuages, eighty acres of land, twenty acres of meadow, 
and sixty acres of pasture, with the appurtenances in Bachalldre 
in the said paiish demised to him by Thomas Purcell, 10 Jac. I, 
for twenty-one years. A day of imparlance granted. 

(10 Jac. I, Trin., m. 65.) 

Chnrchstoke, 

John Griffiths, Junr., complains by bill against Richard Lloyd, and 
others, of having ejected him (the plaintiff) out of the possession 
of one messuage, eighty acres of land, thirty acres of meadow, 
fifty acres of pasture, sixty acres of wood, and forty acres of 
furze and heath, with the appurtenances in Hopton Issa in the 
said parish, demised to him by Thomas Purcell, 9 June. 

(10 Jac. I, Mich., m. 

Church$tock. 

Edward Gittins complains by bill against Thomas Williams and 
Richard Gittins of having trespassed on his closes there called 
" Cay Howell David John", and " Masse Lloyney.** Enrolment 
unfinished, (13 Jac. I, Mich., m. 28.) 

Claterwood. 

Francis Lloyd complains by bill against Jane Tanat, widow, of having 
trespassed upon his (plaintiff's) close, parcel of the Frith of 
Cletterwood. A day of imparlance granted. 

(10 Jac. I, F^t, m. 55d.) 

Claterwood, 

Francis Lloyd complains by bill against Thomas George of having 
forcibly entered his (plaintiff's) closes there called the Fryth of 
Claterwood, and cut down and carried away his trees. A day of 
imparlance granted. 

(10 Jac. I, East., m. 52.) 

Comegorror and Castle, 
Two messuages, twenty acres of land, ten acres of meadow, and 
twenty acres of pasture, with the appurtenances in Coomegorrer 
and in Castle, demised by Robert Jones and Elizabeth his wife, 
I Apr., 7 Will. Ill, to David William, who complains by bill 
against John Jones of a plea of trespass and ejectment of farm. 
The jury return a verdict of guilty upon a moiety of the premises. 

(7 Will, in, Trin., m. 38.) 
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Comegoror and Castle. 
Gabriel Wynn v, Richard ap John Morgan obtains a judgment by 
default for trespass on his close called ** Maes-y-Rhos" there. 

(9 Car. I, Hil, ra. 20). 
[Similar judgment against John Morgan, 9 Car. I, Hil, m. 30.] 

Coome Goror and Castle, 
Humfrey David v. John Wynne for trespass and ejectment from one 
messuage, eight acres of land, four acres of meadow, and one 
acre of pasture, there demised to the plaintiff by Humfrey 
Nicholas (26 May 1658) for five years. Judgment for the 
defendant. (1659, East., m. 10.) 

Corney Vedowe. 

Morgan Thomas complains by bill against Evan David ap John and 
Hugh ap Evan of having trespassed upon his close there called 
"Erowe Creymor*', alias Erowe John ap Ellis. Verdict and 
judgment for the plaintiff against defendant Evan only. 

(12 Jac. I, Hil.,m. 44.) 

Coome y Vedowe, 

Owen Vaughan complains by bill against ap David ap John and Hugh 
ap levan of having trespassed upon his (plaintiff's) closes in a 
place there called " Y kay Cadogan." Verdict and judgment for 
the plaintiff. (11 Jac. I, Hil., m. 16.) 

Cletterwood and Treweme, 
One messuage, two bams, one garden, one orchard, forty acres of land, 
twenty acres of meadow, forty acres of pasture, ten acres of wood, 
and forty acres of furze and heath, with the appurtenances in 
.... demised by Edward Morris, 10 Oct., 6 Anne, to William 
Lee, who complains by bill against Richard Jones of a plea of 
trespass and ejectment of farm, and obtains a judgment against 
him. (6 Anne, Mich., m. 11.) 

Clettrood. 

Henry Bothom, vnvs Hoatiarior" Scaccariiy^ complains against Thomas 
George, and others, for forcibly entering and ejecting him from 
one messuage, forty acres of land, twenty acres of meadow, and 
forty acres of pasture there, demised to him (the plaintiff) by 
Edw. Gyttens, 20 May, 22 Eliz. (22 Eliz., Trin., m. 27.) 

[Similar action, 22 and 23 Eliz., Mich., m. 17.) 

Cletterwood, 

One messuage, twelve acres of land, six acres of meadow, ten acres of 
pasture, and two acres of wood, with the appurtenances there, 
demised by Humfrey Hughes, 17 Feb., 4 Jac. I, to David Peers, 



One of the Doorkeepers of the Exchequer. 
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who complains by bill against William ap David Lya of a plea 
of trespass and ejectment of farm. A day of imparlance granted. 

(5 Jac. I, East., m 31.) 

Cletterwood. 

David Peers complains by bill against William ap David Lya of having 
ejected him out of the possession of one messuage, twelve acres 
of land, six acres of meadow, ten acres of pasture, and two acres 
of wood, with the appurtenances there demised to him by 
Humfrey Hughes, 17 Feb., 4 Jac. I, for six years. Jury to be 
impannelled. (5 Jac. I, Hil., m. 14.) 

Clettenoood. 

Thomas Jucks v, Richard Sexton for abducting his sheep there. 

(13 Car. I, m. 34.) 

Colfrin, 

John Ludford v. Richard Meredith for ejectment from messuages and 
lands there, demised to the plaintiff by Charles Doughty, 
28 January, 22 Car. I, for seven years. 

(23 Car. I, Trin., ra. id.) 

(Jrujion alias Crufjion 
Sir Richard Hussey complains by bill against Robert Lloyd of having 
trespassed upon his (plaiutiflTs) close called the "Breythen at 
Crigion". A day of imparlance granted, 

(7 Jac. I, East., m. 28(i.) 

Crlgion or Cruggion. 
Sir Richard Hussey complains by bill against Thomas Porter of 
having trespassed upon his close there. A day of imparlance 
granted. (7 Jac. I, Hil., m. 44.) 

Criggon. 

Richard Turner o.btains a judgment against William Jones, who says 
nothing in bar for an ejectment of farm lands, etc., there, demised 
to the plaintiff by Henry Illedge, 3 Nov., 14 Car. II, for five years. 

(14 and 15 Car. II, Hil., m. 40.) 

Crlgqion. 

The manor of Nethagorther, otherwise Nethergurther, twenty 
messuages, 4,000 acres of land, 4,000 acres of meadow, 4,000 acres 
of pasture, 4,000 acres of wood, one water grist mill, 1,000 acres 
of furze and heath, and a third part of the Free Warren of 
Brithen, with the appurtenances in Criggion, demised by Richard 
Weeing, 20 Aug. 13 Will. Ill, to William Everall, who complains 
by bill agamst Thomas Morris of a plea trespass and ejectment 
of farm, and obtains a judgment against him. 

(13 Will. Ill, Mich., m. 4-4i.) 

Crigeon alias Criggcon, 
John Waringe complains by bill against Robert Owen and others of 
having ejected him (the plaintiff) out of the possession of two 
messuages, three cottages, forty acres of land, sixty acres of 
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meadow, and 100 acres of pasture, with the appurtenances 
there, demised to him by Sir Richard Hussey, 17 Sept., 11 Jac. I, 
for four years. Jury to be impanelled. (11 Jac. I, Hil., m. 46.) 

Crigeon, 

William Prichard complains against Rouland Jasper for forcibly 
entering and ejecting him from his farm, viz., twenty acres 
of pasture, twenty acres of meadow, with th'appurtenances 
scituat there, which Thomas Davies and Priscilla Leighton, 
10 Nov. 1653, demised to the plaintiff for five years. Verdict 
and judgment for plaintiff. (1653, Mich., m. 21.) 

Criggeon alias Cruggeon. 
Edward Vaughan complains against Thomas Williams and others for 
forcibly entering and ejecting him from his farm, viz., five 
messuages, 300 acres of land, 200 acres of meadow, 200 
acres of pasture, and 200 acres of wood there, demised to the 
plaintiff by une Edward Hussey, 14 January, 34 Eliz., for five 
years. (35 Eliz., Trin., m. lid,) 

Crtggen, 

Hugh Gough obtains a judgment by confession against John Griffiths 
for an ejectment from a messuage and lands, etc., there, demised 
to the plaintiff by Charles Jones, gentleman, and Elizabeth his 
wife, 2 A'ov., 19 Car. II, for five years. 

(19 Car. 11, Mich., m. 19.) 

Crigion alias Cruggeon, 
Edward Vaughan complains against Thomas Williams and others 
for forcibly entering and ejecting him from his farm, viz., five 
messuages, 300 acres of land, 200 acres of meadow, 400 acres 
of pasture, and 200 acres of wood there, demised to him by 
Edwaixi Hussey, 14 January, 34 Eliz., for five years. 

(34 Eliz., Hil, m. 21.) 

Crigion alias Cruggeon. 
Similar action. 

The said Thomas Williams says that long before the supposed 
trespass, Edward Hussey, on the — day of April, 33 Eliz., 
demised to Reginald Williams eleven acres [sic] of pasture for 
twenty-one years, and that he, on 1 Oct., 33 Eliz., demised 
the same to the said Thomas Williams ; that the said Edward 
(the plaintiff) ejected him from possession, and that afterwards, 
viz., on 14 January, 34 Eliz., Hussey demised the same to the 
plaintiff, Reginald Williams, and others; the defendants that 
Hussey demised the entire tenements to the same Reginald for 
twenty-one years, that Hussey afterwards expelled him from the 
same, and demised the same to the plaintiff for five yeara 

Other answers and replications are respectively n)ade, and a 
memorandum enrolled that the petitioner's plea is altogether 
discontinued by the Court. 

(35 Eliz., Hil., m. 17-17(/, 18.18c/, 19-19c/.) 
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Criggeon cUias Crueggon, 
Similar action. 

The defendants say that long before the supposed trespass 
Edward Hussej, on 1 April, 23 £liz., demised the said tenements 
to Reginald Williams for twenty-one years, and that, whilst the 
said Reginald was in possession, Hussey entered and amoved him 
from the same, and afterwards demised the same to the said 
Edward Vaughan, viz., 14 Jan., 34 Eliz., and that they ejected 
him, as they had a right to do. 

The plaintilf answers that long before the said trespass, the 
said Edward Hussey was seized of the manor of Nethergorther, 
of which the said tenements in Cri*gion have been parcel from 
time immemorial, and that by Indenture dated 1 April, 23 Eliz., 
Edw. Hussey demised the said manor and its appurtenances to 
Reginald Williams for twenty-one years, reserving a right of 
entrance if the rent should fall into arrear, and that Hussey did 
re-enter under such a right, and demised the tenements to him 
(the plaintiff) as before mentioned. Unfinished. 

(36 Eliz., Trin., m. 17-17c^, IS-lSrf, 19.) 

Crigion alias Cruggion. 
Sir Richard Hussey complains by bill against Thomas Porter of having 
trespassed upon his (plaintiff's) close there. 

The defendant pleads that the locus in quo is called " Nether 
Close", and is the sole and free tenement of Richard Owen, by 
whose command he had entered it. 

In reply, the plaintiff contends that the locus in quo is a close 
called " The Little Common*', containing about twenty acres of 
pasture. 

The defendant makes default, and verdict and judgment is 
given against him. (8 Jac. I, Hil., m. 1 1-1 Id.) 

Crogion alias Criggeon. 
Two messuages, two cottages, thirty acres of land, twenty acres of 
meadow, thirty acres of pastures, and six acres of wood, with the 
appurtenances there, demised by Sir Richard Hussey, 17 Sept., 
3 Jac. I, to William Wotton, who complains by bill against 
Edward Owen, Richard Jack, John Thomas and Margery his 
wife, Ann Elkes, widow, and Richard Shipman of a plea of 
trespass and ejectment of farm. A day of imj.»arlance granted. 
3 Jac. L Mich., m. 44(f. Again enrolled. Plaintiff* makes 
default. Judgment given against him. 

(3 Jax;. I, Hil., m. 16-16cf.) 

Cruggeon, 

One messuage, fifteen acres of land, eight acres of meadow, and 
twenty acres of pasture, with the appurtenances there, demised 
by John Spencer, 5 April, 3 Jac. I, to Robert Palmer, who 
complains by bill against Maria verch Roger and Johanam 
Williams of a plea of trespass and ejectment of farm. Verdict 
and judgment for the plaintiff. (3 Jac. I, Mich., m. 11-1 It/.) 
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Cruggon, 

Edward Vaiighan,^ unus clericorum Chistofer Smyth Armigeri Ingros- 
satoris Magni rotuli PipoB^ complains against John Dawes and 
Lucia bis wife, and Richard Dawes, for entering and ejecting 
him from certain lands there demised to the said Vaughan for 
seven years by Edward Hussey, 24 Sept., 1 6 Eliz. 

(17 Eliz., Hil., m. 19d.) 

Cruggion — (infra dominium de N etbergortber (Mongomery). 
Edward Vaughan (same aa preceding), who recites that Edward 
Hussey, 24 Sept., 16 Eliz., demised to him two messuages, 300 
acres of land, 200 acres of meadow, fifty acres of pasture, and 
200 acres of wood there for seven years, complains against John 
Dawes, of the town of Salop, for forcibly entering upon the said 
tenements and ejecting him from his said farm. 

(17 Eliz., Trin., m. 4.) 

Cruggeon ah. Criggion, 
One messuage, two water grist mills, fifty acres of land, twenty acres 
of meadow, sixty acres of pasture, and sixteen acres of wood, 
with the appurtenances there, demised by Richard Hussey, 
21 Aug., '2 Jac. I, to Hugh Mere, who complains by bill against 
William Shipman, William Whitcomb, Edward ap Thomas 
Lloyd and Margaret his wife, Geoffrey ap Edward Lloyd, John 
Reynold, Ralph Spencer, Margaret Lloyd, and John Spencer, of 
a plea of trespass and ejectment of farm. A partial verdict and 
judgment are given for the plaintiff on portions of the demised 
premises. The Sheriff of the County being a relation of the 
plaintiff, the Writ of Veu. fac. is directed to one of the coroners. 

(2 Jac. I, Hil., ra. 47-47rf.) 

Crugiov, 

One messuage, twenty acres of land, twenty acres of meadow, twenty 
acres of pasture, and five acres of wood, with the appurtenances 
there, demised by Sir Richard Hussey, 7 May, 4 Jac. I, to 
Thomas Trym, who complains by bill against Richard Reynold 
and Johanna his wife, Edward ap Hughe, Edward Poole, and 
Evan Poole, of a plea of trespass and ejectment of farm. Ver- 
dict and judgment against the plaintiff. 

(4 Jac. I, Trin., m. 66-66(/.) 

Cryggyon alias Craggy on. 
John Pershowse, bailiff of the King's manor of Wolsall, co. Stafford, 
complains against Matthew Jones for forcibly entering and 
ejecting him from his farm, viz., twenty acres of pasture there 
demised to the plaintiff by one John Wyatt, formerly of Walsall, 
12 Sept., 41 Eliz., for six vears. 

(41 Eliz., Hil., m. 42cf.) 



1 One of the clerks of Christopher Smyth, Esq., Ingrosser of the 
great Roll of the Pipe. 
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Cryggion cdia^ Cruggion, 
John Pershouse, bailiff of the King's manor of Walsall, complains 
against Matthew Jones for forcibly entering and ejecting him 
from his farm, viz., twenty acres of pasture there demised to 
him by John Wyatt, formerly of Walsall, 1 2 Sept., 41 Eliz., for 
six years. 

(42 Eliz., Trin., m. 14.) 

Crugion. 

Thomas Trym complains by bill against Richard Reynolds of having 
ejected him out of the possession of one messuage, twenty acres 
of land, twenty acres of meadow, twenty acres of pasture, and 
five acres of wood, with the appurtenances there which he held 
under a demise dated 7 May, 4 Jac. 1, of Sir Richard Hussey 
for eleven years. 

(2 Jac. I, Mich., m. %d.) 

Cruggion, 

Leonard Williams complains by bill against Hugh ap Humfrey of 
having ejected him (the plaintiff) out of the possession of one 
messuage, 100 acres of land, twenty acres of meadow, and 100 
acres of pasture, with the appurtenances there, demised to him 
by Sir Richard Hussey, 20 June, 8 Jac. I, for seven years. 
Jury to be impannelled. 

(9 Jac. I, Trin., m. 7rf.) 

Cryggyon. 

Thomas Trymme complains by bill against Roland Cartwright of a 
plea of debt for the enjoyment of two messuages, ten acres of 
land, ten acres of meadow, and 20 acres of pasture, with the 
appurtenances in Cryggyon aforesaid, which had been demised 
13 July, 3 Jac. I, to the defendant by the plaintiff for three 
years in as full and ample a manner as it had been conceded to 
the latter by Sir Richard Hussey. The defendant pleads that 
the plaintiff entered upon the premises and ejected him (the 
defendant) out of his possession of two parcels of meadow called 
respectively, " The meadow by the Copper Hall " and " Heurost 
meadow", parcel of the above tenements. Referred to a jury. 

(6 Jac. I, Trin., ra. 51.) 

Cumgoror (Castle Caereinion). 
John Wynne complains against John Griffith of a plea of trespass on 
the case for that, whereas the plaintiff was and is possessed of a 
certain close or parcel of land called Maes-y-llan" in the said 
township, and whereas the defendant was and is possessed of a 
certain field called **01eab1and'' in the said township adjoining to 
the said close called " Maes-y-llan" on the east side thereof, and 
whereas a certain rivulet or water course from time immemorial 
hath run from a certain place called *'Borwyth" and several 
other springs in the said parish by and through ** Maes-y-Uan** 
into and through " the Gleablands" in and by a certain channell, 
VOL. XXIX. E 
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and that the defendant did not cleanse the said channell which 
as owner of " Gleabland " he was bound to do. Referred to a 

(12 Gar. II, Trin., in. 30.) 
[Similar action 12 Car. II, Trin., m. 31.] 

Darwen and Eemtnes, 
Morgan David v. John Brees the elder and others for trespass and 
ejectment from his farm there, viz., eight messuages, 600 acres 
of land, 600 acres of meadow, 600 acres of pasture, 400 acres of 
wood and underwood, and two acres of furze and heath, with the 
appurtenances, demised to the plaintiff by John Pugh, Esq., 
2 June, 1656, for three years. The jurors say that two of the 
defendants, Derwas Griffith and David ap Richard, are guilty of 
trespass in three messuages, 157 acres of land, and thirty acres 
of wood, etc., in Kemes, parcel of the aforesaid tenements, and 
that the other defendants are not guilty. Judgment accordingly. 

(1657, Trin., m. 73-73rf.) 

Darowen. 

One messuage, one bam, one garden, twenty acres of land, twenty 
acres of meadow, and twenty acres of pasture, within the appur- 
tenances in the . . . . , demised by Elizabeth Rogers, Penelope 
Rogers, and Ann Rogers, 1 Nov., 11 Will. Ill, to Rich 
Rocke, who complains by bill against John Da vies of a plea of 
trespass and ejectment of farm, and obtains a judgment against 
him. (11 Will. Ill, Mich., m. id.) 

Darowen. 

Three messuages, three gardens, one cottage, eighty acres of land, 
fifty acres of meadow, eighty acres of pasture, six acrei» of wood, 
and 100 acres of furze and heath, with the appurtenances in the 
. . . . , demised by Thomas Pugh, 1 May, 12 Will. Ill, to 
Richard Humphreys, who complains by bill against John Powell 
of a plea of trespass and ejectment of farm, and obtains a 
judgment against him. (12 Will. Ill, East., m. 2ld.) 

Llandinam. 

Thomas Davies complains against David Jones for forcibly entering 
and ejecting him from his farm, viz., twenty acres of meadow, 
twenty acres of pasture, and twenty acres of wood, scituate in 
Hengunwidd and Llandinam, which one John Vaughan, Esq., 
1 Oct., 1655, demised to the plaintiff for three years. 

(lo56, East., m. 33.) 

Welshpool. 

Samuel Davies, D.C.L., vicar of Pool, in the county of Montgomery. 

(2 Will, and Mary, East., m. 3rf.) 
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Burgedin^ co. Montgomery. 
William Edwards complains by bill against William Thomas and 
Mary his wife, sister and heir of John Davies deceased, who was 
sou of John Davies, and heir of divers lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, of which the said John Davies was seized in his 
demesne as of fee, of a plea of debt upon a bond whereby the 
said John Davies the father had obliged himself to observe 
certain articles relating to the purchase of timber trees growing 
on the plaintiff's estates in Burgeding, Montgomeryshire. Trial 
unfinished. 

(18 Geo. Ill, Hil, ms. 37.37rf., 38-38cf., 39-39cf., 40. 
Again, 21 Hil, ms. 31 -3 W., 32-32i., 33-33(/., when 
a verdict and judgment are given for the plain- 
tiff (the administratrix of the above William Edwards). 
A similar action against William Price, with similar 
results, ms. 34.34d., 35-35d., 36-36^., 37-37d.) 

Montgomery (sic), 

Roger Kynaston complains against Roger ap John David for forcibly 
entering his close called Y Kae glasse" there, and depasturing 
cattle thereon. (36 Eliz., HiL, m. ISc?.) 

Derllwyn (Camo), 
John Pedder complains against Thomas Baily for forcibly entering 
and ejecting him from his farm, viz., three messuages. 100 acres 
of land, forty acres of meadow, and 100 acres of pasture situate 
there, which one William Jones and Robert Lloyd, 10 Feb. 1653, 
demised to the plaintiff for three years. The defendant says 
nothing in bar of the action, and judgment is given for the 
plaintiff. (1655, Mich., m. 17.) 

Dfther, Manor of, 

Thomas Arrowsmith, tenant of a messuage and thirty-two acres of 
land held of the Manor by copy of Court Roll in right of 
Katherine his wife, daughter of Richard ap D'd Lren, which same 
manor is in the Queen *s hands by reason of the minority of 
Robert Acton, complains against Uumfrey John Goughe and 
Reginald John Groughe for forcibly entering the same and taking 
the profits. Referred to a jury. (9 Eliz., Trin., ra. I3d.) 

DeythoT, 

Roger Williams complains by bill against Richard ap Richard of 
having forcibly entered his (plaintiff's) close at Deythur aforesaid, 
and consumed the grass and oats with cattle. A day of impar- 
lance granted. (6 Jac. I, Hil., m. 11.) 

Diffryn Llanveyer {Nevotown), 
Matthew Pryce complains by bill against Jane, verch Rees and John 
Watkin, of having trespassed upon his (plaintiff's) close there. 
A day of imparlance granted. (10 Jac. I, Hil., m. 69.) 

K 2 
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Diffrin Llanfair, 

Richard Mathew v. Mathew Gest, for trespass and carrying away 
timber from his close there. J udgment for plaintiff. 

(20 Jac. I, East., m. 3t?.) 

Diffryn Myvod. 

Meredith Williams complains against Richard Bottifeild for forcibly 
entering and ejecting him from his farm, viz., " two messuages, 
200 acres of land, fifty acres of meadow, and fifty acres of pasture 
there, which Thomas Benyon, 11 Nov. 1651, demised to the 
plaintiff for three years, and obtained a verdict and judgment 
against him." (1651, Hil, m. 20J.) 

Dithienith. 

Sir William Roper v, Lewis Owyn, Esq., for trespass on his close 
there, called ^ Frith Esker y Mayne" there. 

(16 Jac. I, Trin., m. 38.) 

Dolwar (Llanfihangel yn Nghvmfa), 
Roger Kynaston complains by bill against David ap John ap Howell 
Vaughan of having trespassed upon his (plaintiff's) close called 
"Gaurthdingarth", at Dolwar aforesaid. 

(5 Jac. I, East., m. 33d) 

Dolwar, 

Roger Kynaston complains by bill against David ap John ap Howell 
Vaughan and Griffith ap David, of having trespassed upon his 
(plaintiff's) close there called "Garthdingarth", containing about 
ten acres. A day of imparlance granted. 

(5 Jac. I, Hil, m. 21d) 

Dolware. 

Roger Kynaston complains by bill against David ap John ap Howell 
Vaughan and Griffith ap David, of having trespassed upon his 
(plaintiff's) close called " Garthdingarth", at Dolware, aforesaid. 

The defendant, David ap John, pleads that the locus in quo is 
called " Galltdingarth" as well as "Garthdingarth**, and is a great 
waste in Dolwar aforesaid, containing about 500 acres of pasture 
. . ., and that one John Owen Vaughan being seized in demesne 
as of fee of and in a messuage, four acres of land, two acres of 
meadow, and six acres of pasture, with the appurtenances in 
Dolwar, to which appertained common of pasture for all cattle 
off the said waste, demised them 30 May, 38 EUz., to the 
defendant the said David ap John ap Howell Vaughan, who 
merely exercised his right and placed his cattle to depasture upon 
the said waste. 

The defendant, Griffith ap David, pleads that the said David 
ap John ap Howell Vaughan, being seized as of fee of and in a 
messuage, three acres of land, three acres of meadow, and four 
acres of pastuM^with the appuftona nces in Dolwar, to which 
appertained common of pasture, as above stated, demised them, 
30 May, 38 Eliz. to him (the said Griffith ap David), and that he 
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merely exercised his right in depasturing his cattle upon the 
waste in question. 

In reply the plaintiff states that loetts in quo is seized as of fee 
to himself, and denies the right of the defendants to the common 
of pasturage which they plead. Jury to be impanuelled. 

(6 Jac. I, Triu., ms. 52, 52c/., 53.) 

DoUgooden. 

David Harry complains against Anghared Jones for forcibly entering 
and ejecting him from his farm, viz., the moyety of one messuage, 
. one bwiy of a barne, one moyety of a threshing floor, one garden, 
twenty acres of land, twenty acres of meadow, thirty acres of 
pasture, and two acres of wood, with the appurtenances there, 
which one David Owens, 1 Nov. 1653, demised to the plaintiff 
for five years. Verdict and judgment for plaintiff. 

(1655, Hil, m. I6c/.) 

Dolwar. 

Roger Kynaston complains by bill against Robert ap David of having 
trespassed upon his (plaintiff's) close called *'RhoseAberhenrun"(?), 
containing about three acres of arable, and three acres of meadow, 
land at Dolwar aforesaid. A day of imparlance granted. 

(5 Jac. I, East., m. 33.) 
[Similar action against John ap Mathew ; a day of imparlance 
likewise granted.] 

Dolver. 

James Davyes complains against John ap Robert, and others, for 
forcibly entering his close and house called '* Glanhowell Vychan * 
and depasturing cattle thereon, cutting down the trees ; also 
entering his close, containing thirty acres of land there, parcel of 
the farm called ** the Bayle", and depasturing cattle thereon, etc. 

(35 Eliz., Trin., m. ^d}) 

Dolvm^en. 

John Reade versus Richard Price, for ejectment from a messuage and 
lands there, demised to the plaintiff by Henry Gilbert, clericus, 
and Humfrey Gilbert, 1 Feb, 16 Car. 1, for three years. Ver- 
dict and judgment for defendant. 

(17 Car. I, Trin., m. 7.) 

Doliboryn^ in the Parish of Bettws. 
James Thomas v. Humphrey Charles, for trespass on his close and 
bouse there. (13 Car. I, Trin. m. 35.) 

Dolgadfan, 

Morris Owen, Esq. v, Jane verch John, for trespass on his close there 
called " Y Ty-Gwyn Bryn y Sache**. (18 Jac. I, East., m. 24d) 



^ This seems to be an en-or as regards being in Montgomery- 
shire. 
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Dolvoryn and Bronwood, 
One messuage, one water grist mUl, forty acres of land, arable, twenty 
acres of meadow, twenty acres of wood, and forty acres of furze and 
heath, with the appurtenances as in ... , demised by Catherine 
Price, spinster, 1 May, 2 Anne, to Thomas Parry, who complains 
by bill against John Rogers of a plea of trespass and ejectment 
of farm, and obtains a judgment against him. 

(2 Anne, East, m. 25.) 

Dolgadvan, in the Parish of Llanbrinmair. 
Robert D'd. Vaughan obtains a verdict and judgment against Richafd 
David for ejectment from two messuages and lands there, demised 
to the plaintiff by Randall Owen, 26 April, 10 Car. I, for three 
years. (10 Car. I, Trin., m. 74.) 

Dolgare, 

William Lewis, and Margaret his wife, complain by bill against 
William ap Rees, of having trespassed upon their (the plaintiff's) 
messuage and close (nature and quantity of the latter specified) 
at Dolgore. A day of imparlance granted. 

(11 Jac. I, East., m. Id.) 

Dolwen, 

Owen Bray v. Lewis and Thomas Edwards, for ejectment from lands 
there, demised to the plaintiff by John Rynalds, 29 May, 15 
Car. I, for twenty -one years. ' (15 Car., Hil., m. 2.) 

Dolgadvan. 

Thomas Owen, Esq., v. Jane, ve'h John, for trespass on his lease there, 
called Y Ty Gwyn*r Bryn y Sache". (18 Jac. I, Trin., m. 45.) 

Domgay^ ffaughton^ Llandrinio^ and Rysnant. 
Griffith David v. Thomas Jones for trespass and ejectment from one 
messuage, fifty acres of land, thirty acres of meadow, forty acres 
of pasture, fifty acres of wood, and 100 acres of furze and heath, 
etc., there, demised to him by John C'alcott, and Sarah his wife, 
24 Sept., 1657, for five years. Judgment for the plaintiff. 

(1657, Mich., m. 24.) 

Trewern. 

, similar action respecting premises in Trewerne. 

(1657, Mich., m. 25.) 

Domgay, otherwise Dongay, 
Two messuages, thirty acres of land, twenty acres of meadow, forty 
acres of posture, and thirty acres of furze and heath, with the 
appurtenances, with common of pasture for all cattle in .... , 
demised, 26 March, 26 Geo. II, by William Nevett, gent., to 
John Doe, who complains by bill against Sampson Morris, John 
Jones, and John Davies of a plea of trespass and ejectment of 
farme. Referred to a jury. (27 Geo. II, Hil., m. 15.) 
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Domgay. 

John Ambler i;. Robert Poole for the rent of a messuage and lands 
there, demised to the defendant by the plaintiff, 17 Car. 1. 

(18 Car. I, Trin., m. 112.) 

Domgay. 

Bichard Appleby obtains a judgment by confession against David 
Thomas for ejectment from a messuage and lands there, demised 
to the plaintiff by Martha Shilling, 20 Oct., 22 Car. II, for seven 
years. (22 Car. II, Mich., m. 5.) 

Dortowen, 

Ekiward Lloyd complains by bill against Qriffith ap John ap Jevan 
Lloyd of having trespassed upon his (plaintiff's) closes and house 
there, called "Gline munneth*', containing thirty-five acres of 
pasture. A day of imparlance granted. 

(9 Jac. I, East., m. 55.) 

Doreawen. 

Edward Lloyd complains by bill against Lewis Griffith of having 
trespassed upon his (plaintiff^s) close and house there, called 
"Frith Goche", containing forty acres of arable land, twenty 
acres of meadow, and twenty acres of pasture. A day of 
imparlance granted. (9 Jac. I, East., m. 54(f.) 

Drevor (Kerry). 

Rowland Everall complains by bill against David Powell of having 
trespassed upon his (plaintiffs) close, called Erow goldiug" at 
Drevor aforesaid. 

The defendant pleads a right of way over the locus in quo 
appertaining to a messuage called "y Ty yn y Drevor", and a 
close of meadow called " Gweme yr Arch", with their appur- 
tenances in Drevor, of which he (the defendant) is seized as of 
fee. Jury to be impanelled. (4 Jac. I, Trin., m. 24-24£f.) 

Drevor, 

Rowland Everall complains by bill against David Powell of having 
forcibly entered his (plaintiff's) close called ** Erow Golding" at 
Drevor aforesaid, and uprooted and carried away his oaks, basle 
trees, etc. A day of imparlance granted. 

(3 Jac. I, Hil., m. 44.) 

Dreganole, 

William Bryght, one of the roessengeis of the Exchequer, complains 
against John ap Hoell ap Gytten here (Hir?) of^ Llanwith 
thellarn [«ic], for forcibly entering his close there, and obtains a 
verdict against him. (4 and 5 Eliz., Mich., m. 4.) 



1 Llanwyddelan. 
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Dyffiyny Llanvair^ Hendidley^ and Moughtrey. 
Robert Thomas complains against Anna Matthews, and others, for 
forcibly entering and ejecting him from his farm, viz., three 
messuages and one water grist mill, four gardens, four orchards, 
150 acres of land, 100 acres of meadow, and fifty acres of furze 
and heath lying there, which one Mathew ap John, 18 Oct 1650, 
demised to the aforesaid Robert for five years. 

(1650, Hil, m. 33.) 

Dytkoure^ in the Parish of Llandryno, 
John Baker complained against Hugh Derwas for forcibly entering 
his close called Merdimore'', and digging a ditch and depastur- 
ing cattle thereon. (44 Eliz., Pasch., m. 12.) 

Dyihenyth, Llandlos, Trevegleos, Llandinam, Llangadwaly Llanyr- 
vill, Mmntgomery. 
Edward Lice obtains a verdict and judgment against Edward Lord 
Herbert, for ejectment from messuages, lands, etc., there, 
demised to the plaintiff by Andrew Wanley, 1 May, 23 Car. II, 
for seven years. (23 Car. II, Trin., m. 69.) 

Esl'ergeiliog, 

Francis Simkys complains against Francis Thomas and David Ridgway 
for forcibly entering his close and house there, expelling him and 
keeping possession of the same. (1654, Trin., m. 5ld,) 

Eskergelliog and Cumyr Rhwdre. 
One messuage, one barn, one garden, 600 acres of land, ten acres of 
meadow, forty acres of pasture, and forty acres of furze and 
heath, with the appurtenances in ... , demised by Thomas 
Jones, 10 April, 6 Anne, to William Lee, who complains by bill 
against John Jones and William Pitchford, of a plea of trespass 
and ejectment of farm, and obtains a judgment against them. 

(6 Anne, Trin., m. 1.) 

Ewcheldrehettm (Ucheldre), 
Thomas Morris complains by bill against John Jones of having forcibly 
taken away his (plaintiffs) timber there. A day of imparlance 
granted. (9 Jac. I, Hil., m. 42(/.) 

[A similar action on the same membrane, Hil., m. 42.] 

Gwem-y-Bwlch {Montgomery 
Thomas ap John ap David ap Gwillim complains by bill against 
Griffith Edneved of having forcibly entered his (plaintiffs) close 
there called " Frith Keven artheg", and cut down and carried 
awav his trees and quicksetts. Verdict and judgment for the 
plaintiff. (12 Jnc. I, Hil., m, 66-66/i.) 
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The following are transcriptions of six vellum deeds in 
the possession of Mr. Myddelton Biddulph of Chirk 
Castle, and relate to property in the manor of Halcetor, 
Churchstoke, etc., held under the lords of Montgomery. 
These lands seem to have been the inheritance of the 
Gwaunynog branch of the Myddelton family, and to 
have been subsequently purchased by the Chirk Castle 
and Ruthin branch. Mr. W. M. Myddelton of Holy- 
well Hill, St, Albans, to whom we are indebted for a 
transcription of the deeds, is a grand-nephew of the 
Rev. Robert Myddelton, D.D., of Gwaunynog, near 
Denbigh, which ancient paternal estate was sold as 
recently as the year 1870. 

Deed No. 1 (without date) is an assignment of various 
parcels of land about Montgomery, from David, son of 
Urgeneth Fleid, to Baldwyn (de Boulers), son of Wil- 
liam (de Boulers) of Montgomery. These lands had 
been the inheritance of Robert, brother {freur) of 
Urgeneth, and had been held by the latter in capite 
from the King as of his Castle of Snede. Witnesses : 
Hugh de Woderton, William de Huckelton, Baldus de 
Budeleres, Thomas de Shirstoc, Yeyaf his brother, 

William, son of ^dug, larward carnatu, Philip 

Cleric (?), Madoc fab^ William Albo, John Vene, John 
Cubal, and many others. 

The seal, non-armorial, is wonderfully preserved. 
Legend, s ^ david fil hurg... 

The character of the writing is of the reign of 
Henry HI. 

What is of special interest is that Urgeneth Fleid, 
father of David, the grantor, is apparently identical 
with Lewys Dwnn s " Gwrgene ap Collwyn o Penllyn" 
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(vol. ii, p. 94), who, by his wife Generys, daughter and 
coheiress of Cynvryn Hirdrev, lord of Nevyn, was also 
the father of the celebrated Ririd Flaidd (Kleid), lord 
of Penllyn, the ancestor of the Myddeltons of Chirbury, 
of Gwaunynog, Chirk, Ruthin, and Garth Gynan. 
Haer, the lord of Nevyn's widow, is said to have mar- 
ried Bleddyn ap Cynvyn, who usurped the principality 
of Powys. 

An approximate date, 1230-40, can be assigned to 
this deed from the known era of several of the parties 
and witnesses thereto. The grantee, Baldwyn Fitz 
William de Boulers, a grandson of Sir Robert de 
Boulers, the founder of Chirbury Priory, who in 1203 
died lord of Montgomery, was Provost of Montgomery 
in 1233, and visor of King Henry Ills works at Mont- 
gomery Castle. His brother, William de Boulers, in 
1233 was given by Henry III the custody of the Castles 
of Montgomery and Sneth (Snead).^ 

Hugh de Wudnerton (Wotherton, Chirbury) had an 
exchange of land with the Prior of Chirbury about the 
year 1230.* 

Baldwyn de Boulers of Marrington occurs from 1233 
to 1272. He was a nephew of the Provost. William 
de Hokelton, on the death of his father, Walter de 
Hokelton, 8 June 1250, did homage at Westminster.* 

No. 1. 

" Sciant p'sentes at fut*i q*d Ego David filius Urgeoeth fleid 
dedi et coDcessi et he p'senti carta me* confirmaui Balduino 
filio Wiiri de Montgom i totam illam terrain c'm p'tia* suis 
q'ln pat^r meus Urgeneth fleid emit de p mis Rob*ti freur : Vide- 
licet de Waltero et Joh'ne Forbes illas duas acras jacentes juxta 
t'ram larvord Comattu et terram Itheli fiP David Gock exten- 
dat unam fine usq' realle chemine et aVm fine usq* Toddelids et 
unam ac'm et dimMiam q*m d'ct's Urgeneth patV meus cepit 
de d'no rege ult* Castelli de Snede que ac r jacet intV terram 
phi crucesignati et terram ... ac illud dimid' acram intV t'ram 



1 Eyton's Antiquities of Shropshire ^ vol. xi, p. 138. 

2 Ibid., vol. xi, p. 77. ^ /^,v/., p. 160. 
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Madoci fabri et t'ram Will'i Albi. Habend' et tenend* eid'm 
Baldwin' et heredib' snis ut suis inde Assignatis in feodo ex 
h'e'ditate de Castelli d*no de Mungom' libe' et quiete bene et in 
pace cum suis p'tin' Beddendo inde annuati* idem Baldwinus et 
her' sui ut s'm assignati capitali D*no de Mongom* viginti et 
septem den\ Videlicet do duob* acris duos solidos et de ilia 
acr' et dimid* tres denarii Videlicet ad festu' S*c'i Mich*li tres 
decern denar et ob*. Vid' festu' beati matris Ann'cio tres dec' 
den' et ob' p* ora'i servic' s'c'd'm consuetudine. 

Ego vero p'd*tus David et he'des mei totam p'd'ctam terram 
cn' p'tin' sni's eidem Bald'no et h'edib' suis ut suis inde assig- 
natis contra om*es hoi'es et feminas warantazab'm's ut hec iq*n 
mea donac'o et concessio ... p'sente' cartam meam sigilli mei 
imp'osione co'firmam. Hiis testib' Hug*i de Wodenton, WilUo 
de Hukelton, Bald'no de budleres, Thoma de Chirstoc, Yeyaf 
fr e suo, W'm filo Eadug, Jarvard Cornattu^ Ph'o cleric', Madoc 
Fab', WilPo Albo, Joh'e Vene, Joh*n* Cabel, et multis aliis." 

No. 2, dated at Middelton (Chirbury ), on the day next 
before the Feast of St. Margaret the Virgin (or the 19th 
of July), 1341. It is a feoffment of lands by Roger, 
son of William Elys de Mydelton, to Roger de Midelton, 
his heirs and assigns. Witnesses : J ohn de Sy denhale, 
Robert de Boulers, Hugh de Sydenhale, Walter de 
Weston, John de Darragh, and others. 

Seal, non-heraldic, in good preservation. 

On the 22nd August 1343, John de Sydenhale, Hugh 
de Sydenhale, and Robertus de Boudlers are amongst 
the King's tenants of the lordship of Montgomery who 
swore fealty to Edward the Black Prince as lord of 
Montgomery. 

Sidnal is a member of the manor of Marrington, 
and Hugh de Sydenhale is probably identical with 
Hugh de Boulers, lord of the manor of Marrington in 
1374.* 

Robertus de Boudlers", son and heir of William de 
Boulers of Marrington, was aged twenty-one on the 
1st November 1323. He held certain lands in Wins- 
bury (Chirbury) in capife, under the Castle of Mont- 

^ Eyton's Antiquities of Shropshire^ vol. xi, p. 92. 
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gomery, for which he paid a relief to King Edward III 
in 1337.^ 

No. 2. 

" Sciant p'sentes et futuri quod ego Rog'us filiiis Will'l Elys 
de Mydelton dedi concessi et hac p'seuti carta mea c'firmaui 
Rog'o de midelton p' qnad'm s'm pecuniae q'm m'n dedit 

inanibus totum illud mes* et illara tre c'm p'tin* que p'hus 

Daykins aliquando tenuit cum una p^te jacent in idem 

p'd'to Rog'o de Midelton heredib' Reu assignis suis lib'e 

quiete b*n* et in pace inp*pet*m p* inde debit et cons' q*d 

ego ve* predictus Rogerus filius Will'i Elys et hercdis mei 
omnes t'r's et ten' p'dict' cum omnib* suis p*tin' p'd*to Rog*o do 
Midelton heredib' seu assignis suis contra om'es gentes waran- 
tizabimus et defenderous inp'pet'm. In cnjus rei testimon' 
huic p'senti carta et siMli m'm apposui. Hiis testib' Johan'e de 
Sidenhale, Rob*to de Boudlers, Hugone de Sydenhale, Walt'o 
de Weston, Johan'e Darragh et alijs. Dat* apud Midelton die 
D*ni*ca p'x'i ante Tm S'te M'garete Vgis Anno Regni Reg' 
Edwardi t'cij a conquestu quintadeci'o." 

Seal, non-heraldic. 

Deed No. 3, it will be perceived, is in Norman French. 
It records the appointment of Robert Middelton to the 
Forestership of Corndon on the morrow after the Feast 
of Candlemas, Ist of Richard II (or on the 3rd of 
February), 1378, by Edward Deverwyk, Duke d'Au- 
marle, Earl of Rutland, of Cork, and Constable of Eng- 
land. This can be none other than Edward, son of 
Edmund of Langley, fifth son of Edward III. Not only 
did this Edward hold the office of Constable of England, 
but also the titles of Earl of Rutland and Cork ; but, 
moreover, the seal appended, with a label of several 
points, shows the arms of England quarterly with the 
lieurs-de-lis of France, to which Edward III, his grand- 
father, laid claim in 1340. 

This Robert Middelton, the Forester, receives, appa- 
rently, no notice in the College of Arms pedigree of the 
Myddeltons of Chirbury, but there is reason to suppose, 
as it will be seen, that he was a first cousin to Cecilia, 
the Norman heiress of the Myddeltons. 

^ Mont, ColLy vol. vi, p. 65. 
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No. 8. 

" Edward Deverwyk due de Auraarle coante de Rutteland et 
de Cork Constable Dengleterre A qui monn tresze Doubt'e SV 
le Roy ad commiz la garde et gou^nement de tous les fies 
terras et tenementz sueque quiconque les appurtements errount 
ou verront Salutz Savoir voas feisons (?) que pour le bonn et 
agreable service de monn office et bn ainie Rob't Middeltou a 
fait et feral a monn dit S'r le Roy remiss a nous en temps 
avenir nous luy avons done gu'anti domme grauntorius Toffice 

da tneistre forestier de et de Korundon denz le Fie de 

Mongomery en le comite de Salop (?) p*r avoir tenir et occupier 
lavandite office pour le temps que lavandite garde serai en nos 
mains de graunt mon dit SV le Roy eveque les fees gages et 
profitez et a ses uses et du temps passes resonablement acus- 
tumez. £t ea temoinage de ces nous avons attestis nos Tres 
patentes fait mettre une Seeal. Donn a londres lendemain ap's 
la feste de le Candeleure Ian du regne mon dit SV le Roy 
Richard una et Second.'' (3 Feb. 1378.) 

No. 4 is a deed of feoffment from Robert Middelton, 
Esq., to Rerith Middelton of Middelton, assigning to 
Rerith all the lands and tenements which he, Robert, 
held in the Fee of Halceter, " except Alderste".^ It is 
clear from the terms that Robert handed over to Rerith 
the Crown grant, for the lattf^r was to hold not only 
the lands, but the fees payable on marriages, ward- 
ships, reliefs, escheats, homages, etc., on the manor ; 
Rerith to render the King, or chief lord of the fee, the 
services due and accustomed. 

Witnesses : Gruffith ap Atha Lloit, Roppert ap 
Roppert, LL ap David ap Meyric, Hoel ap leun, 
leu'n ap D'd Veghan, and many others. Dated at 
Churchstoke (" Cherestoc'') 12 June, 17th Richard II 
(1394). 

A seal, partly defaced, with legend, sigillum boberti 
A shield, with helmet and crest indistinct, bear- 

1 William de Boulers of Marrington, Chirbury, dying in 1299, by 
inquisitio post mortem^ was found to have held, with other lands, 
" four acres of land at Alderseye, held of the King by a rent of 2«. 4(/., 
payable at Montgomery Castle." (Ey ton's Antiquities of Shropshire^ 
voL xi, p. 171.) 
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ing a bend (charges flattened out), a mullet for differ- 
ence. 

The arms of Robert Middelton above (evidently the 
Forester of 1378) were, Gules, on a bend or, three lions 
passant, or passant guardant, sable. The same arms 
appear on the Lloyd sundial at Harrington, and over 
the vestry door of Chirbury Church, with the initials 
H. M. (Hugh Myddelton). 

No. 4. 

Sciant p'sentea et fut'ri q' ego Rob'tas Middleton armiger 
dedi concessi & hac p*senti carta mea confirmaui Rerith de 
Middleton her' & assign' suis om'ia & singula t'ras te'menta que 
ut quas h'eo infra feodum de Halcestre ex' Alderste videlicet 
t'ras pasturis haijs ripariis vivariis moris niarescis aquis mari- 
tagiis wardis Relevijs Escaet' homages bondagijs bosc* aisea- 
ment' comoditatib' lib'is Redd' q'm nativorum viis semitis tarn 
sui q'm hundy cum ter'is om'b's suis alijs p'tin' h'nd* et tenend' 
om'ia et sing'la t'r's et ten' c'm omnib* suis p'tin' ut p'd'c'm esc 
d'c'o Rerith her' et assign' eius lib'e quiete bene et in pace 
inp'pet'm De capit'le d'no feodi illius p' servic* inde debita et 
de jure consueta. Et ego v'o Rob'tus p'dict' et her' mei ora'ia 
et sing'la p'd'c'a t'r's & ten* cum o'ib' suis p'tin' ut p* notatum (?) 
est d'to Rerith her's et assign' suis in forma p'd'ta cont' o'es 
gentes warantizabimus acquietabimus et inp'pe'm defendemus. 
In cui's rei testi'o'm sigillum meum p'esent' est append', hijs 
testib's GruflSnus ab Atha Uoit, Ropp't ap Roppt*, U'n' ap David 
ap Meyric, hoel ap leun, leun ap DD Vegh'un et multis alijs. 
Data apud Cherestoc die p'mus p'x'msB post f'm S'c'i Barnabe 
Ap'li Anno regni regis Ric'i secundi a conquestu xvij'mo" (12 
June 1394). 

No. 5 is a deed of feoffment of the same lands, granted 
in 1394, in the fee of Halcetor, by Robert Middelton to 
Ririd Middelton, viz., in Halcetor, except Aldersee. It 
is an assignment by David Myddelton, son of Ririd, 
fourth son of Ririd of 1394, of the above manor and 
lands to his son Thomas Myddelton of Garth Gynan, 
who was an alderman of Chester. David Myddelton, 
his father (styled by Lewys Dwnn " David Myddelton 
Hdn"), though possessed of property in, and dating this 
deed from, Chirstok (Churchstoke) parish in 1490, seems 
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to have settled at an earlier period at Gwaunynog, near 
Denbigh.^ 

Witnesses : Richard Pole, Kni'ght, Seneschal of Mont- 
gomery, Halceter, and the Hundred of Chirbury ; Henry 
Harper, Auditor ; Oliver St. John, Receiver there ; 
Griffith ap Howel ap David (Bowdler of Bacheldre, 
Churchstoke), Hugh Ford, John Yong, Moris Voyle, 
and many others. Dated at " Chirstok", 4 October, 
6 Henry VII (1490). 

Lewys Dwnn (vol. i, p. 276) gives "the names of the 
1 9 witnesses y* was against Griffith ap Howel ap David 
of the Rustock (Churchstoke), and with Margaret 
Midelton, heires (of Marryngton), to John Midelton ap 
Pierce Midelton. In the 5th year of King Henry the 
7th Reign (1489)." "Ririd Middelton", who heads the 
list, was, doubtless, the brother of David Hdn". 
" Hugh Ford", above, appears as second witness. Lewys 
Glyn Cothi addresses an ode to Griffith ap Howel ap 
David ap Cadwallader of Bachelldrev in the parish of 
Churchstoke.^ 

" Sciant p'sentes et futuri q'd Ego DD Midelton filius Rerit 
Midelton dedi concessi et hac p'senti carta mea confirmaui 
Thome Middelton filio raeo om*ia et singia tVe et ten' mea que 
habet infra feod'm de HalcetV que quondam fuerit Rob'ti 
Middelton armigV infra feodum de Halcet'r except's Aldersee. 
Videlicet prat* past' haijs rupariis vinariis raoris marest* aquis 
maritas wardis relevijs et homag' bondag' bosc' aiseament's 
comoditatib's lib'is reddit que nativos vijs semit' loc'm sic' qui 
hamidis cum cet'r's suis om'ib' alijs p'tiu' que t'r's et ten' cum 
om'ib' suis p^tin' ut p'dict' est Rerit pat' mens h'uit ex dono et 
feoffmento de dicto Roberto Middelton diet' Rerit her's et 
assign' p'ut in quadam carta inde diet' Rerit confect' plenius 



^ This David is mentioned in an act of Resumption in 1464 as " of 
Denbigh", in a deed dated " Wenynok" (Gwaunynog), 26th October, 
19 Edward IV, 1479, in which he is styled "Receiver of Denbigh"; 
in another, dated from " Wenynok", 10th December, 2 Richard III, 
1484, in which he is styled " Valectus Coronae D'ni Regis"; another 
in 1485, as " Eschsetor of Denbigh". He died drca 1498. 

2 Dosp.y iii, 31, 
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apparet h'end' et tenend' om'ia et sin^'la t'r's et ten' p'dict' cu' 
omnib' suis p'tin' ut p'dict' est diet' Thome filio meo hered' et 
assign' suis lib'e quiete et in pace imp'pet'm de Capital D'no 
feod' illius p' servic' inde debit et de m'rs consu'et. Dedi eciam 
et concessi diet' Thome filio meo om'ia t'r's et ten' edific' mea 
p't's past' et pastnris bose' c'm om'ib* suis p'tin' que h'ui ex 
done et feoffamento leu'n ap DD. ap Hi et Eva v'z Gruflf ux' 
sue Mered' ap leu'n ap DD. et Gwenhovar ux' sua in feod' de 
Halcet' et in villa de Shirstock p'ut in quadam carta inde in 
confect' plenius apparet h'end' et tenend* om'ia p'dict' t'r's et 
ten' edific' p't past* et pastur' bosc' cu' ora'ib' suis p'tin' p'd'ct' 
Thome hered' et assign' suis imp'p'm de Capital' D'no feod* 
illius p' servis' inde debit et de m'rs consuet*. Et ego v'o p'dict' 
David et her' mei om'ia et sing'la t'r's et ten' p'dict' ut p'dict' 
est p'dict' Thome contra om'es gentes warantizabim's et imper- 
petuum defendem's. In cuj's rei testimonium huic p'sente carte 
mee sigillu' meu' apposui hijs testibus Ricardo Pole milite 
Sen'l'us de Mung'm're, Halcet' et hundred de Chirburie, Henrico 
Harpp Audit', Oliv'o Sait John Recept* ib'm, Gruflf ap Hoell ap 
DD., Hug'e Ford, Joh'e Yong et Moris Voyle et multis alijs. 
Dat* apud Chirstok quarto die Octobr' Anno regni Reg's Hen- 
rici Septimi p't conquestu' sexto" (1490). 

Deed No. 6 is an assignment by Thomas Middelton, 
son and heir of Thomas Middelton of the county of 
Chester, Alderman, deceased, to his younger brother, 
David Middelton, of his inheritance in the Fee of Hal- 
cetor, in the vill of Churchstoke, in the county of 
Montgomery, and in " Mokelwic" within the hundred 
of Chirbury. Witnesses : David Middelton of the 
county of Chester, Alderman ; Robert Alderley of the 
city (Chester), in the same. Dated 4th February, 34th 
Henry VIII (1543). 

David Middelton H6n (see deed 5), of Gwaunynog, 
had four sons, viz., Roger Middleton, ancestor of the 
Gwaunynog line ; Thomas, the Alderman of Chester 
above, ancestor of the Garth Gynan line, in the parish 
of Llanfair Dyffryn Clwyd, Denbighshire ; Fulke, ances- 
tor of the Chirk Castle line ; and David, the witness 
and Alderman above, whose daughter and coheiress, 
Jane Middelton, married Sir John Salisbury of Lly- 
weni. 
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No. 6. 



Sciant p'sentes et fatur' q'd Ego Thomas Middelton filius 
et heres apparens Thome Middleton nap' de Comite Cestr' 
Alderman' defunct' Dedi concessi et p' div'sis nrgentibns causis 
et verns consideration's me specialit' movant hac p'senti carta 
mea confirmam David Middleton fr'i meo Jan'r o'la et sing'la 
ilia messnag'a t'ras ten'ta p'di't' p'sent' seisit Domes edific' jar's 
wardis om'ia et cet'a hereditamenta mea que 

h'eo tam infra feod' de Halcet'r et vill' de Chirstock in Com' 
Mongomeri in Wall's sea alibi infra lib'tat' de Halcet* p'dict' 
q'm in Mokelwic infra Hundred' de Chirburie reg*n infra lib'tat's 
confirm' Hend' et tenend' o'ia et sing'la p'dict' mesuag' terr' et 
ten't* p't pascua pastur' et cet* p'misses cu' o*ib' et s'ng'lis suis 
p'tin' lib'tisit's et plicuis p'fato David Middleton f'tro meo hered' 
et assignat' suis suis ad eos p'prios usus imp'pet'm de Capitalis 
D'in'o feod' p' om'e inde debit' et de jure consuet'. Et ego v'o 
p'd'tus Thomas Middleton filius et hered' mei o'ia et siog'la 
p'dict' mes' t'ras tent' prat' pascua pastur' et cet'a p'missa c'm 
o'ibus et sing'Iis suis p'tin' lib'tat' et plicuis p'fato David Middle- 
ton fr'o meo hered' et assign' suis contra omnes gentes waran- 
tizabim's et ad eos p'prios usus imp'petuum defendemus." [For 
this purpose he constitutes as his attorney, to enfeoff his 
brother, David Middleton, in the premises, his beloved in 
Christ, John ap David ap Jankyn.] " In cu's rei testimon' huic 
p'sent' carta mea sigilFm meu' apposui hijs testib' David 
Middleton de Comitate Cestr' p'd' Alderman, Rob't' Alderley de 
eid'm cite una quartirao dio ffebruarij 

Anno regni Henrici octavi Dei g'a Anglie ffranc' et Hib'nie 
Regis fidei Defensoris et insup' Eccl'ie Anglicane et Hib'nie 
Sup'm capite tricesimo quarto" (1543). 

The following tabular form of Middleton descent pre- 
sents a view of the evidence afforded by the six deeds, 
supplementing that already given under the " Norman 
descent" of the family in Montgomeryshire Collections, 
vol. xiv, pp. 279-81. 
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MIDDLETON OF MIDDLETON CHIRBURY, OF GWAUNYNOG, GARTHGYNAN, 
CHIRK AND RUTHYN CASTLES, DENBIGHSHIRE. 



** Robert Grante," on t he roll of Battie Abbey.y 

*Gueront fils de Robert/* on the roll of Battle Abbeys 
(see Herald and Oenealoaist, p. 529). Gurant, Grante, or 
Grenta, held half a hide in Worthyn at Domesday", 
iinder Roger Fitz Corbet, as one of his knights (Eyton's 
AfUiquitits of Shropshire, vol. xi, p. 95), Shipton Larden, 
in 1110; probably Linley and Middleton, Obirbury. 



Collwyn of Penllyn.=T= 



Gwrgene,=f=.. 
or 

"Urgeneth 
Fleid". 



I 



Lenewine Fitz Grante. Held Linley under the Bishop of=j= 
Hereford before 1148, and Balderton in Le Strange'i 
manor of Middle. 



Ofj 

e's 



Robert Grante de Middleton. Had 
(Deed a grant of Linley from 
1). Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of 
Hereford from 1148 to 
1155. Was enfeoffed in 
half the manor of Mid- 
dleton, Chirbury. 



Agneta Fitz=T=Randal- Madoons. 



Lenewine. 
Held Linley 
in con jane- 

tion with 
Madocus in 
1174. 



fas. 



Held half 
of Middle- 
ton before 12C0, 
in which year he 
became a monk. 



David ap Urgeneth 
Flei.i (Deed 1). 
occurs circa 1240. 



Ririd Flaidd,=f= 
Lord of 
Penllyn. 



I 



Grante de Middleton. Ocoar8=T=Mabilia. Occurs 



in 1200, 1216, and in 1226 
assigned his rights in Linlev 
to the Abbot of Haughmond. 
Held half of Middleton. 



as his widow 
in 1246. 



Riiid Vaughan.:^ Roger Fitz Grante, or Roger Grante-sone de Middleton ; on a=T= 



Y lothan Flaidd.=r 



i.=T= xi«oger r^jtz \jrrani;e, or ji<oger vrranie-sone ae JBaaaieu>a ; on. a,=f 
Montgomery Jury, 80th May 1251. Ob. 11th February 1231. 



David ap Y Pothan,=y= 
occurs on a Bala 
Jury in 1374. 



Philip de Middleton, or Philip Fitz Roger de Middleton.=f= 
His **son and heir" was 16 in 1280. Lord of the rill 
of Middleton in 1316. 



Sir Alexander Middle-=f=t 

ton, Knt., King's 
Constable of Bishop's 
Castle in 1325. 



Robert Middleton of Mont^ 
gomery Castle. Occurs 
1296 to 1341. 



Ririd. Had a grant=pCeoilia, dau. and 



of Halcetor in 
1394 (Deed 4). 



heiress of 
Middleton. 



Robert Middleton, Esquire. Forester of 
Comdon in 1878 (Deed 8). Grants 
Halcetor to Ririd in 1394 (Deed 4). 
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la 



PkiUp Middle, 
ton of Middle- 
ton, Chirbuiy. 
Ist son. Re- 
presented by 
the Sandfords 
of the Isle. 



Piers Middle- 
ton of Mont- 
gomery. Jure 
tlx. of Mar- 
rinffton, 
Chirbury. 
2nd son. 



=Marffaret, da. 
and neiresa of 

Hugh de 
Boulera, Lord 
of Marrington 

in 1374. 



Sir Griffith^ 

Vau^banf 
Knight 

Banneret. 
Decapi- 
tated at 
Powys 

Castle in 
1447. 



Ririd, sur-' 

named 
Middleton. 
4th son. 



■Margaret, 
dau. and 
heir of 
David ap 
Howell of 
ArwstU. 



John Middleton=i= 
of Harrington. 



David iloyd of= 
Leighton and 
Nantoribba ; 
o6. in 1495. 



=Lucy, dau. and 
heir of Meredith 
ap Cadwalader 
of Nantcribba. 



David Myddelton of=f= 
Gwaunynog and Den- 
bigh in 1479 and 
1464. Deed 5, to 
son Thomas in 1490. 



I I 
Margaret Middleton, heiress of^David Lloyd Vaughan. Party to deeds in 1506, 
Marrington. | 1516. 

Lloyd of Marrington, Marton, and Stockton, Chirbury. 



Roger Myddelton 
of Gwaunynog. 
1st son. 



Thomas Myddelton=f= 
of Garth Gynan. 
2hd son. 



Fulk Myddelton, 
ancestor of the 
Chirk Castle line. 
3rd son. 



David Myddelton of 
Chester, Alderman. 
Witness to Deed 6. 
1543. 



David Myddelton "fri meo**. Grant 
of Halcetor from brother. 



I 



Thomas Myddelton. Grant of Halcetor and 
Churchstoke to brother David. (Deed 6.) 



F 2 
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MONTGOMERYSHIRE FOLK-LORE. 

By the Rbv. ELIAS OWEN, F.S.A. 

Llanymynech Hill. 

This hill is a conspicuous object, and is seen for miles 
around. On the east or English side it is precipitous, 
and a fall from the top to the bottom would be 
instantaneous death to man or beast. Many sheep 
have lost their lives by thoughtlessly stepping on a 
grassy ledge near the top which they were unable to 
leave. There is nothing to arrest their fall. On this 
side the reddish lime rocks rise for several hundred 
feet, and when the morning sun shines upon them they 
glitter. The perpendicular rocks extend for several 
hundred yards, and to look down from the summit is 
enough to make anyone giddy, whilst to look up them 
causes the person unused to such a sight to shudder. 

All along the west or Welsh side the action of the 
elements has disintegrated particles of the lime-rock, 
and the (Uhris lies in a ridge at the foot, and in some 
places reaches almost to the summit of the hill. This 
side is very steep and in parts woody. It is now, and 
would have been formerly, very difficult of ascent. If 
a line is drawn from the point where the perpendicular 
rocks terminate by Pant, right across the hill to the 
west side, it will cut oflF a most important part of land. 
The hill to the south of such a line contains many 
proofs that formerly it yielded both copper and lead. 

There is about the centre of the part thus cut off 
the remains of a Roman mine called locally the " Ogo- 
hole'' The first word is Welsh, meaning the same as 
the Saxon word attached to it, and intimating that 
its ancient name was Ogo^ a cave, or hole. 
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Traditions of the Ogo. — It is said that many people 
have lost their lives by venturing too far into the hole 
— that from the main level innumerable other levels 
branch off in all directions, and that it is impossible to 
find the way to the entrance unless you have a string 
placed in that part, and carried along with you into 
the level, Mr. Lloyd, senior, of Carreghwfa, a farm 
at the foot of the hill, told me that he and his brother 
searched the Ogo the length of three ropes, but it went 
further. The level, he stated, was quite dry, but in parts 
very low, and it was diflScult even to crawl along it. 
But here and there there were caves in it. He never 
found anything in his ramblings. This applies to fifty 
yeara ago, when Mr. Lloyd was a young man. He 
also descended many shafts just above Blodwell Hall. 

At one time there was a door at the entrance to the 
level, ostensibly to keep sheep from going into it, but 
possibly for keeping men from entering it. 

I have heard it said that skeletons have been found 
in it, and that the skeletons of a male and female 
were discovered there years ago. Roman mining 
implements are also said to have been picked up. I 
have not heard of its having been thoroughly explored 
at any time. 

There was, and I believe still is, a tradition that 
there is a connection between the Ogo-hole, the Lion 
Inn, and the Church of Llanymynech, a subtermneous 
passage connecting these places. 

The Harpist who was Lost in the Ogo. — The follow- 
ing tale was related to me when I was a lad some 
fifty years ago. The main points I have never 
forgotten. I have only a hazy recollection of the 
harpist's name. I think it was Ned Pugh. Ned 
asserted that he could walk from the Ogo to the Lion 
Inn, Llanymynech. He was not believed, and then he 
made a wager that he would on the following Sunday 
play a tune, at the usual time that the choir sang, that 
should be heard by all the congregation in Church. His 
boasting challenge was taken up. On the following Sun- 
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day Ned went to the entrance of the Ogo on the hill 
carrying with him his harp, and he disappeared in the 
Ogo. As the time came on for the choir to sing, everyone 
was intently listening to catch the sound of the harp, 
and sure enough, out of the earth proceeded its sounds. 
The people distinctly heard a tune which the singers 
took up, and, when they had finished, the harpist too 
ceased. The poor man, though, never emerged out of 
the Ogo. It was thought that he lost himself in the 
inextricable windings, and there died a miserable 
death. That tune, in consequence, was called " Fare- 
well Ned Pugh". The distance from the mouth of the 
cave to the Church is, perhaps, three-quarters of a 
mile. It was said that Ned had often played to the 
Lion guests out of the cave. 

Soldiers hiding in the Cave, or Ogo. — ^Mr. Roberts, 
Bridge House, Llanyblodwell, told me that he had 
heard of soldiers who, when beaten, took refuge in the 
cave. That they fought in the valley, and retreated 
to the hill-top, and their opponents never found them. 
But when the way was clear they came out again. 
These soldiers, he said, were in the habit of escaping 
to the cave when hard pressed. This tradition points 
to border warfare. 

Tlie Roman Mine^ o?' the Ogo-hole. — The entrance to 
this mine is about 350 yards from the south side of 
the hill, which is a dangerous precipice, of several score 
feet in perpendicular height, and it is about 150 yards 
from a cottage, the only one on that part of the hill, 
and a little to the east of the cottage the lime-rock 
presents a front of appalling height. The level is 
approached through an artificial cavern, 12 ft. high, of 
oblong shape, measuring about 18 ft. by 15 ft. The 
entrance is partly blocked up with stone to keep, as I 
was informed, sheep from entering the level. The 
level is slightly above the floor, and measures about 
2 ft. by 5 ft. In front of the cave is an artificial 
entrance, measuring in length 18 ft. by 13 ft. broad. 
Nettles and stones take up a goodly portion of this 
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space. From this place, looking towards the north, 
stretches a basin-like depression, and all along this 
small natural valley may be seen circular and oblong 
depressions which were either the abodes of the slave- 
miners, or the places where the ore was crushed. The 
whole aspect of the hill indicates extensive mining 
operations. 

A careful exploration of the mine, and a survey of 
the whole hill, might be made with good results if 
undertaken by competent persons. 

Another Subterraneous Passage. — There are many 
tales of underground passages in various parts of 
Wales. There may be a grain of truth in these 
traditions. A short time ago I visited Llanfyllin, and 
Mr. Pugh, solicitor. The Hall, told me that there was a 
tradition still current, that in years gone by, there was 
a hidden underground road from his abode to the 
Church. 

An Underground Passage from The Hall to the 
Church at Llanfyllin. — The Hall is situated about 
150 yards from the Church, and it stands on higher 
ground than the Church. It is said to have been 
occupied at one time by priests, and that they had a 
subterranean passage between their abode and the 
Church. Upon inquiry as to whether anybody had 
come upon any portions of this passage, 1 was 
answered in the negative. All that remains of it 
is the tradition. There are several yew trees in the 
garden of the Hall, and tradition again tells us that 
there was an avenue of these trees connecting this 
place with the Church. It seems probable that the 
Hall is an ancient abode. All the bedrooms — and 
there were a goodly number of them — were formerly 
without fireplaces, which are indispensable appendages 
to home comforts in our days. The present frontage 
of the house is modern. At one time the chief 
entrance was where the back door now is. 
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Animal Folk-lore. 

Flying Serpents. — A fortnight ago I spent a couple 
of days under the hospitable roof of my friend, the 
Rev. E. Evans, rector of Llanfihangel, near Llanfyllin, 
and he gave me from his well-stored mind many bits 
of information of bygone days. The conversation 
turned on the subject of flying serpents, and a young 
friend, the Rev. R. D. Evans, son of the Vicar of 
Dolanog, who was present, supplied me with the 
following information which old Mrs. Davies, the 
Pl^, a venerable lady who died five years ago, aged 92, 
had given him : — 

Mrs. Davies, when a young woman, was going to 
Llanfair Market, and when seated on a stile she 
looked towards the hill, and in doing so, she espied 
smoke and fire issue from the side of Moel Bentyrch, 
where a gmber, dragon, or flying serpent, was said to 
have a lurking-place. Mrs. Davies, in great fright, 
for she thought the serpent would pursue and 
attack her, ran away in dreadful haste, and she did not 
stop until she had reached Llanfair. Mrs. Lloyd, 
Brynmawr, granddaughter of Mrs. Davies, informed 
Mr. Evans that the gwiher was ultimately destroyed by 
a device. It was believed that these flying serpents had 
the greatest antipathy to everything red. Knowing 
this, some red material was wrapped round a post, and 
iron spikes driven into it, near one of its lurking- 
places, and that foolish reptile hurled itself against the 
post with furious animosity, and thus destroyed itself. 
A like tale is told of another gwiher, in connection 
with the Post Coch, Llanrhaiadr Mochnant, where 
a flying serpent was destroyed by a like artifice. 

A Ghost Story. 

On the 26th of August I visited Archdeacon Thomas, 
and whilst walking along the road, he suggested that 
we should try to elicit a little folk-lore from a man 
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engaged in breaking stones. Llandrinio, at the foot of 
the Breidden, is not an unlikely place to meet with 
superstitious and strange beliefs, though it is not 
as good a hunting-ground as Welsh-speaking Wales. 
However, we entered into conversation with the soli- 
tary workman and found he was not averse to speak 
about the things of olden time. When asked if he had 
heard anything of ghosts, he said he had, and he told 
us one which I will now relate: — 

Bragintoii Hall Ghost. — This Hall was a place of 
repute in days gone by, though at present it is a 
farmhouse. It is to the east of Breidden in Alderbury. 
The ghost was very for'rad", our informant told us, 
and was at last so bold as to appear in broad daylight, 
and when the waggon team was taken out the 
•* for rad " ghost would mount the foremost horse and 
ride it openly, so that anyone could see the imp. 
This could not, of course, be allowed, and so twelve 
parsons came together to lay it, and they had their 
work cut out for them, before they could overcome the 
ghost, but they, however, succeeded in overcoming the 
cheeky imp, and he was laid, and never afterwards 
troubled anyone. 

Our informant had a tale of another ghost, which lit 
up nightly the Old Hall at Domgae. 

Three Crows. 

When asked if he had heard anything about crows, 
he said that he had heard that it was lucky to 
see three crows, and he believed it, for he had seen 
three, and he was lucky whenever he had seen them. 
He had not heard that two crows brought luck. That 
might be so, he allowed, but that was not what he had 
heard. It was three that brought luck to him. Of 
this he was certain, and he had been throughout life a 
lucky man. 

I doubt not that he rightly described himself, for he 
seemed happy and contented with his lot, and therein 
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is true happiness. He appeared, though, as one who 
had had his troubles, for his face was careworn and 
furrowed, but 1 noticed that a happy smile often 
passed over his countenance, and undoubtedly he had 
tasted domestic joys and was a lucky man. 
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^PLACE-NAMES OF NEWTOWN AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

By ROBERT OWEN, Wedshpool. 



In these days of Parish and District Councils, of 
" Cyclists' Touring Clubs," of " one-inch," six-inch," 
and " twenty-five-inch " Ordnance Maps, a new and 
important industry has arisen — that of map-making, 
and the cause of this impetus given to the production 
and reproduction of maps is this : that the study of maps 
is now an everyday necessity to a large proportion of 
the people. In this general study of topography the 
place-names that appear upon the map of any district 
must constantly obtrude themselves upon the notice 
of the map student. These place-names are the living 
witnesses of the past history of the district, and their 
value in historical evidence is often of the greatest. 
In our own district (Mid- Wales) a glance at the one- 
inch " Ordnance Map will at once show us the sharp 
line of demarcation that exists between the English 
and Welsh nationalities, for there we see the place- 
names standing out prominently as mute witnesses of 
the ebb and flow of Welsh and Saxon influence, and of 
the long fierce struggle, extending over many centuries, 
when Celt and Teuton contended for the masteiy over 
the fertile plains, woody valleys, and breezy highlands 
of the fair province of Powysland (Powys Paradwys 
Cymry).^ The Teutonic flood reached its high-water 
mark when Ofia erected his famous dyke in the eighth 
century ; but for centuries after Offa's time the rival 

1 " Powys paradwys Cymry " (Powys, the paradise of the Cymry), 
Llywarch Hen, vide ** Red Bk. of Hergest*' (Skene, F<mr Anc. Books. 
ii, 259). 
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nations hotly contested for the mastery of the debatable 
lands lying on either side of the dyke ; the Celts upon 
the whole managing to retain their position in the 
country west of this great international zone. But the 
time came when the pretensions of both Celt and 
Teuton were swept aside by a third party, who had 
stepped into the arena — the Normans. The mailed 
warriors of France swooped down and seized the over- 
lordship of the lands of both the rival nationalities, 
and to the present day Offa's Dyke remains the racial 
(but not the political) border-line between England and 
Wales ; and a study of the place-names along the route 
of this dyke will make this fact all the more apparent. 
The Norman conquerors of England and Wales, so far 
as place-names are concerned, have not left any record 
of their presence in this county, beyond the name of 
the county itself (Montgomery) and the names Caurse 
(Caux) and Frankwdl (Francheville). 

Upon the eastern side of Offa's Dyke the map shows 
us that the preponderant influence is Saxon or Teutonic ; 
this can easily be seen by the general use made of the 
suffixes : -ton (town), -bury (borough or barrow), ham 
(home), -stoke (stockade), -thorpe or -worth (village), 
-ley (meadow), -hurst (wood), and the patronymic -ing 
(shown in such names as Whitttwgrton, Upptn^rtou, 
Marriri^ton), and by the use of the cardinal points to 
indicate the locale of a place : iVor-bury, As-ton, 
West-ley, Sut-ton. 

Crossing the dyke to the west, we at once get into a 
purely Celtic district ; such Saxon names as do appear 
can be counted upon the fingers of one hand : — 
Buttington, Leigh ton, Edderton, Brompton, and Hop- 
ton.^ The Anglo-Saxon town or township now gives 
place to the Celtic trev. The trevy as a territorial 
division, still exists, although colloouially it is termed a 
township (to suit English taste). Witness the following 

1 Two other names could be added, but they are now obsolete, viz., 
Thombury (now called Goer) and Woodliston (now Pen-y-lan). 
Weston (near Montgomery) is a corruption of a Welsh word. 
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significant names: — Tre-derwen, Tre-wern, Tre-lydan, 
Tref-nant, Tref-nant Fechan, Tre-belyg, Tre-lystan, 
Bachel-dre, Tre-ffin, Dre-for. All these townships lie 
near the western side of the dyke.^ These names are 
living witnesses of the days of Welsh autonomy, when 
Wales was parcelled out into the Cantrev (Canton), 
Commoty and Trev, before English influence had 
introduced the Anglo-Saxon territorial divisions of 
Shire^ Hundred^ and Toimship. These latter divisions, 
in their turn, have been swept aside to make way for 
the modem County, Districty and Parish. 

The study of Welsh place-names is particularly 
interesting from the fact that their meaning is 
transparent to all who have any knowledge of the 
Welsh language, and, as Welsh is a living tongue 
" understanded of the people", their etymology is more 
easily learnt than in the case of English place-names 
which, in some cases, are but the embalmed remains of 
a defunct speech (Anglo-Saxon). 

The four-mile radius around Newtown is at its 
nearest point four or five miles west of Ofia's Dyke, so 
that in this paper we shall be dealing with a purely 
Celtic country, without a trace of Anglo-Saxon 
influence upon its surface.* No general remarks need 
be made upon the names of this area beyond a passing 
note anent the growing tendency to substitute modern 
English names for many of the old Welsh ones : this 
tendency can easily be accounted for from the fact that 
English has totally superseded Welsh for the past 
hundred years as the language of the people of this 
district. A further note may be made, and it is this — 
that Welsh orthography is grievously abused by the 
compilers of the local parochial registers (Voters and 
Jury Lists). Evidently the persons who hold the 
important office of Assistant Overseers in the parishes 
in and around Newtown are often altogether ignorant 

^ A portion of Trelystan lies upon the eastern side. 
2 Such names as Newtoion, Black Hall, etc., are ^ modem " English, 
and cannot be treated as Anglo-Saxon.*' 
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of the mother tongue, otherwise they would be aa 
punctilious in the proper spelling of the Welsh names 
as they are of the modern English ones. 



Aherhechan, " Bechan Mouth/* — Aher = " the fall of one 
stream into another, or of a river into the sea": hence the 
English word "bar". Aberbechan is a township of 
Llanllwchaiarn. 

AberdeunarU (Llanllwchaiarn), "Mouth of two brooks." 

'* Meeting of the two brooks." 
Aberhafesp, Mouth of the Hafesp or Summer-dry (brook)." 

The name of a parish ; the Church of which is dedicated 

to St. Gwynog. 

Abermule (Llanmerewig), Mouth of the Mule": a station 

upon the Cambrian Railways. 
Abraham Goodunn's, otherwise Mount PleasarU (Llanllwchaiarn). 

— A row of cottages built by one Abraham Goodwin. 
Arbour (Bettws Cedewaen). — Arbor = " a tree " (Latin). 

Marked Old Harbour on the Ordnance Map. 

BaUi (Kerry), " A Court Yard" (Latin), " ballium." 

Banc-y-wern (Aberhafesp), " Bank of the Alder-swamp.'' 

BecJian, — Avon Bechan = A stream that flows into the Severn 
at Aberbechan. 

Bedw Gwilym (LPwchaiarn), " William's Birches." 

Bedw Hirion (Ll'wchaiam), " Long Birches." 

Belan (Lrwchaiarn)^ A very common place-name, " an 
eminence," a knoll," and is the diminutive of bdl, ** a 
peak," " a conical hill.''— Ed. Mont CoU, 

Bdan Newydd (Bettws), " The New Belan'\ near the old camp 
at Bettws Cedewain. 

Bettws Cedewain (Prob. = capella baptismalis. " Capel Bettws", 
reduced to " Bettws "). — A parish in the Commot and 
Deanery of Cedewain. The church is dedicated to the 
renowned St. Beuno (sixth century), whose Bangor^ was 
at Clynnog in co. Caernarvon. The neighbouring church 
of Berriew is also dedicated to the saint. In the 
Myvyrian Archaiology Bettws is called Plwyf-y-Cedwg. 

Black 'Gate (Kerry). 



1 Bangor, "A Collegiate Church." A College." (See, however 
Mr. Egerton Philliraore's remarks in F Cymmrodor, xi, 8-34. 
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Black Hall (Kerry). — The residence of J. E. Poandley, Esq. 

Near this house is the repated site of Cridia Abbey. 
Mack Holes (Newtown). 
BUick House (Bettws). 

Bla^ Cwni-y-dalfa (Kerry;, " The Extremity of Cwm-y-dalfa." 
Bor/a-wen (Kerry), " The White Pasture." 
Brandir (Bettws) = braint dir = privileged land. 
Brick field (Newtown). 

Brimmon (Newtown). — Perhaps this name is derived from 
Bryn-dn = " Ash Hill " [or more probably from Brijn 
mami = the Peat Hill. — Ed. Mont ColL], 

Brithdir (Tregynon), " Variegated Land." 

Bro^i Dol'for (LlVch^n), *'The breast or slope of the Great 
Meadow." 

Bron-llan (Mochdre), " Church Slope." 
Bronrllys (Mochdre), " Court Slope." 
Bran-rhds (Tregynon), " Moorland Slope." 
Broam-biish (Pen strewed). 
Brook House (Kerry), near Dolfor. 

Bryn or The Bryn (LKwch^-n). — The "hill" overlooking 
Newtown, upon the north. Tautological ly called Bryn 
Bank. 

Bryn Aerau (Newtown), *' Hill of Battles.*' 
Bryn Bedwen (Kerry), " Birch Hill." 
Bryn-y-dl (Bettws), " Hill of the Retreat." 
Bryn Coch (Bettws), Red Hill. 
Bryn David Fach (Kerry), " Little David's Hill." 
Bryn eithin, the gorse bank. 
Bryn Helyg (Llandinam), " Willow Hill." 
Bryn Hyfryd (LVwch'rn), " Mount Pleasant." 
BrynMys (LFwch^n), ''Court Hill." 
Bryn Llywarch (Kerry), " Llywarch's Hill." 
Bryn-sych (Kerry), " Dry Hill.'' 
Bryn-y-groes (Aberhafesp), Hill of the Cross." 
Bryn dadlen (Mochdre)^ The Hill of conference. 
Bryn jneca (Mochdre) = The pointed Hill (?). 
Bryn-rorin (Bettws), " The cold-crested Hill." 
Bwldv-y-ffi^idd (Aberhafesp), " Pass of the hill enclosure"; the 
name of a hamlet. 

Caersws, — No topographical account of Newtown would bo 
complete without some mention being made of " Susan's 
City" (Caer Sws), " The Old Town," the progenitor of "The 
New Town " five miles further down the valley — in so 
doing the writer has managed to overstep the four-mile 
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radius. A fall account of the legend in connection with 
this name is given in Ancient Arwystli {Mont. Coll., 
vol. ii). 

Camden observes, " Caersws was at one time a market- 
town and borough privileged, but having fallen into decay, 
Newtown was built about four miles lower down the river, 
and was called by the Welsh Y Dre Newyddy or Newtoum, 
in reference to the older one, Goer 8ws or Caer Llews*' — 
R. Llwyd*s Topographical Notices. 

Cae-UaM (Kerry), " Wolfs Field." 

Cae Coed If or (LlVch'm), " Field of Ivor's Wood." 

Cae-capan (Bettws), "Lintel Field/' or, perhaps, "Cabin 
Field." 

Cae-du (Mochdre), ^' Black or Shady Field." 

Cae Heilyn (Newtown), " Heilyu's Field."— The family of 

Heilyn held the hereditary office of cup-bearers to the 

Princes of Powys. 
Gaelanau, or, more correctly, CetUanau (Keriy), " The Brinks", 

steep stream banks. 
Cae Hywel y bwch (Mochdre) = The field of Howel the buck. 
Cae-lydan (Kerry), " Wide Field." 
Cae Siencyn (Kerry), " Jenkin's Field." 
Castell-y-dail (Newtown), " Leafy Castle." 
Castell-y-gwynt (Bettws and Mochdre), " Windy Castle." 
Castell Forwyn (Bettws), "The Maiden's Castle"; a modern 

residence near Dolforwyn Castle. 
Cefn-brith (Llanmerewig), " Mottled Ridge." 
Cefn-caled (Kerry), " Hard Eidge." 
Cefn-gwyn (Kerry), " White Ridge." 
Cefn Gioestydd (Llwch'rn), " Gwestydd Ridge." 
Cefn Mawr CLrwch'm), " Great Ridge." 

Cefn Owyfed, or Cefn Owyddfod (Tregynon), " Extensive 

Ridge", or " The Beacon Ridge." 
Cefn-gwyddvid, " Ridge of the honeysuckle**, in Walter Davies's 

Agricidture of North Wahs, p. 328. — Ed. 
Cefn Mr (Penstiowed), Long Ridge." 
Cefn Nith (Penstrowed). Cefnydd = The Ridges. 
Cefn Lladron (Penstrowed), " Robbers* Ridge." 
Cefn Berllan (KeiTy), ''Orchard Ridge." 
Cefn Perfa (Kerry), "Orchard Ridge " (see above). 
Cefn Aerau^ (Newtown), *' Ridge of Battles." 
Cefn-hryn (LFwch'rn), " Hill Ridge." 



1 Written "Cevenayre" in one of the Newtown Parish Church 
books.— Ed. Mont. Coll. 
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Church House (Llanmerewig), near the church. 

Gefn-y-mynach (Kerry), "Monk's Ridge", near the site of 

Cridia Abbey. 
Geubren (Aberhafesp), " Hollow-tree." 
Cilhavl (Llandinam), " A Place sheltered from the Son." 
Cileatvan, a township of Llanllwchaiam. Cil-cotvyn = "A 

Retreat from the Plague", or Cylch ft^7m = " Owen's Circle." 
CUrhiw (Kerry), " The Nook of the Ascent." 
CUgvrrgan (Newtown) " Cwrgan's Cell or Retreat". — This house 

is in the neighbourhood of the Oianfs Bank, so possibly 



the proper etymology may be CU-cawrgen = " Giant's 
Retreat." 

Oloddiau (Kerry and Llanllwchaiam), " The Ditches or Dykes." 
Olds Forgan (Newtown), " Morgan's Close." 
cut (Kerry), The Patch." 

Coed-y-Dinas (Newtown), " Wood of the Fortress." 
Coed'tre (Bettws), "A Wooded Hamlet", colloquially Goytre, 
Coed-y-rhds (Mochdre), " Moor- wood." 
Gogan (Aberhafesp), " A Cup or Bowl." 
College (Mochdre). 

Gmrt (Llanmerewig), the Court House of the Manor. 
Ccyinmot of Cedewain (probably Ced-Owain = "Owain's 

tribute") contains the parishes of Aberhafesp, Berriew 

(except I3rithdir township), Bettws Cedewain, Llanllugan, 

Llanllwchaiam, Llandyssil, Llanmerewig, Llanwyddelan, 

Manafon, Newtown, and Tregynon. 
Commot of Kerry contains the parishes of Kerry and Mochdre. 
Cridia Abbey (Kerry). — The site of this Cistercian abbey is 

unknown — probably it was in the neighbourhood of 

Cefn-y 'My nach, Cridia was a cella of Abbey Cwrahir. 

The name is supposed to be a corruption of Crefydd-dy = 

" a monastery." 
Cwm (Ll'wch'm), "An opening downwards Dingle.^' 
Ciom Corn (Kerry), " Horn Dingle." 
Cvm-du (Kerry), " Black Dingle.'' 
Cvmi Drefor (Kerry), now Englished into Drefor Dingle, 
Cum Gronw (Bettws), Goronwy's Dingle. 
Cmm Gignant (Bettws), " Dingle of the Flesh Brook " [or more 

probably Giora C^g y nant = The Dingle of the Mouth of 

the Brook.— Ed. Mont. Coll.]. 
Cwm Mule (Llanmerewig), " Mule Dingle." 
Cwm Doeyn (Bettws), "Dingle of the Short Piece." 
Cwm Uffernol (Kerry), " Infernal Dingle" : or, perhaps, Cwm 

fferrwl = " The Ferny Dingle", a cavernous spot about a 

mile from the village. 
VuL. XXIX O 
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Cwm-^'Balfa (Kerry), Dingle of the Capture." 
Cwm-y-Gigfran (Kerry), " Raven's Dingle." 
Coed'pocth (Mochdre), "Burnt Wood." 

Dingle (Newtown), " The Dingle and its waterfall — the most 
romantic ppot in Newtown." (Guide Books.) 

Dolerw = " Dol-y-ro " (LVwch'rn), '* Meadow on the gravel or 
river strand." — The residence of Sir Pryce Pryce-Jones, 
Knt. 

Dol Forgaii (Kerry), " Morgan's Meadow." 
2>oZ/(>ri^7i(Bettw8),'*The Maiden's Meadow" — a name connected 

with the romantic legend of Sabrina. A few broken 

walls still mark the site of the old Castle of Dolforwyn. 
Dol/or, Dol'fawr = " Great Meadow**, an ecclesiastical district 

in Kerry parish. 
Dol-guan (LFwcli'm), Cuan's Meadow. 
Brain-ceimion (Mochdre), " The Crooked Hawthorns." 
Drefor, a township in Kerry. Y Brc-fawr = " The Great 

Trefor 

Dvlas = *'Dark Water" {las — being derived from old Welsh 
glais = water; cf. Dotiglas, Penyglais, etc.), a stream that 
falls into the Severn near Penstrowed. 

Dyffryn Llanfair = "St. Mary's Valley", a name formerly- 
given to that portion of the Severn Valley in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newtown (Llanfair Cedowaen). 

Efail (Lrwch'rn), " The Smithy". Corrupted into Revel 
Esgairyn, "The Spurs', upon Cefn Nith. 
Esgair Colwyn (Tregynon), " Spur of the Colwyn." 
Esgair Geiliog (Mochdre), " Cock's Spur.** 

Fach'Wen (Aberhafesp), " The Fair Nook". [From bach = a 
nook, corner, or angle ; cf. Y Each Ddeiliog in Penllyn ; 
Y Each Goch and Bach Y Saint in Eifionydd ; and Y Each 
Wen in Arfon (v. Chancellor Silvan Evans' Wdsh Dict.^ 
8.V.). — Ed. Moni, Coll.], Near this place is a large sheet 
of water called Eachwen Pool. 

Eaesdre (Newtown), "Town Field". Corrupted to Vastrey. 
The hill to the south of the town. 

EJin (Kerry), " I'he Boundary " (French Ein), 

Ffin-nant (Aberhafesp), " Boundary Brook." 

Ffos-y-Wcrnen (Kerry), "Alder-tree Ditch" (Latin fossa), 

Efridd (Bettws), Penstrowed and Ll'wch'rn), " A Forest," or 
" A Forest Clearing." 

Efrtdd-wen (Tregynon), " The White Ffriddr 
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Fron (Mochdre and Llanllwchaiarn), The breast or slope of 



Fron-fraith (Llandyssil), " Variegated Slope." 
Fron Dolfor (LVwch'ra), " Dolfor Slope." 

Fronfeleii (Llandinam), " Yellow Slope," so named because of 
the gorse and broom upon the hill at the back of the 
tenement. 

Frolic (Bettws and Newtown),/rci4/o = " to purl or ripple like a 

brook"; see "Newtown" (Frolic), p. 88. 
Forest (Llandinam and Kerry). 

Gareg (Kerry), "The Stone." 

Gareg-lwyd (Aberhafesp), "The Grey or Holy Stone." 
Garth (Bettws), " A Promontory Ridge or Buttress." 
Garthgelin, " Garth of the Holly", a Township of Bettws. 
Garth HeUyn (Kerry), " Heilyn's Garths 
Gelli (Mochdre), " The Grove." 
Gethin (Llwch'm), " The Dusky/' 
Gam, " The Cairn.'' 

Giant's Bank (Llan mere wig), in the neighbourhood of Cil- 
gwrgan {g. v.). 

G^ocA (Aberhafesp and Kerry), ''A retreat, corner, nook, or 
recess." 

Glan Bechan (Bettws), " Bank of the Bechan." 
Glan Hafren (Newtown), " Bank of the Severn." 
Glan-rhyd (Aberhafesp), " Bank of the Ford." 
Glan Dvlas (Mochdre), " Bank of the Dulas." 
Glan-yr-afon (Bettws), " River-side " (Bechan). 
Glascoed (Aberhafesp and Llanmerewig), " Green Wood." 
Gl6g (Kerry), " The skull-like hill." 

Glomen (Bettws), Tifr Golomen (Ty Golomen) = Pigeon- 
house." 

Green Brook (Newtown), a rivulet that rises south of the town 
and flows past the Town Green ; hence the name. 

Grighouse (Bettws), a corruption of Grugus = " Heathery." 

Gro (Newtown), " The Pebbly Bank" (upon the river side). 

Gregynog (Tregynon), Grug Gynon = " Cynon's Heath," or 
more likely the banky land from Crygin. The ancient 
seat of the Blayney family (the descendants of Brochwel 
Ysgythrog). Until lately the residence of Baron Sudeley. 

Gwem^ " An Alder-swamp, or a Meadow." 

Gwern^du (Newtown), " Black Meadow." 

Gwem Esgob (Kerry). " The Bishop's Meadow." 

Gwei-n Howel (Bettws), " HoweVs Meadow." 

Gwern-y-hedd (Bettws), " Meadow of the Grave." 



a hill.' 
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Owern-yrJivnd (Kerry) = " The Duck's Swamp." 

Owestydd, a township of Llanllwchaiam, containing the parish 
church and a portion of the town. Owestydd, Gwestyn = 
" Place of Entertainment" Upon the opposite side of 
the valley (overlooking Kerry) there is a place called 
Weston. 

ffafod (Mochdre), The Summer-house." 

ffendidley, a township of Llanllwchaiam, containing a portion 
of the town. Hendud = " old people or family", and lie = 
'* a place " (French lieit) ; or else Hendad4le = Ancestral 
Place." 

Hen-dy (Kerry), Old House." 

Heridre (Mochdre), " The Grange", " Old Homestead." 
Henfaes (Bettws), " Old Field." 
Hen^ldg (Bettws), « The Old C%." 
Highgate (Bettws). 

Hodley (Kerry), Hodi-lle = " Bracken-place." 

Hubert's Folly ^ otherwise Pen-y-Castell (Kerry). — According to 
Mr. £d. Williams, this is the site of a castle partly 
built by Hubert de Burgh, Chief Justice of England 
(temp, Henry III). Before he had completed the work of 
erecting this castle, he was forced not merely to abandon 
this work, but also to raze the half-completed walls to the 
ground at the imperious demand of the Welsh sovereign, 
Llewelyn. 

Kerry, the name of a parish in the Deanery of Cedewain; 
formerly it was in the ancient Deanery (and Cantref) of 
Maelienydd (Diocese of St. David's). The proper name of 
this parish is Llanfihangel yn Ngheri = St. Michael's 
Church in the Commot of Kerry." Sometimes it was 
called Michael Kerry. Kerry (Ceri) is probably derived 
from Caerau (strongholds). 

Kerry Pole, the highest point of the Kerry Hills, some 1,550 
feet above sea-level. 

Kerry Railway, a branch of the Cambrian Railways joining the 
main-line at Abermule. 

ZZan, a very common prefix to place-names in Wales. Its 
original meaning was area or region. [Llan is a genuine 
Celtic word (occurring in all the Celtic dialects, we believe), 
and not derived from the Latin planum (in spite of what 
some would-be philologists say, e.g., Skene, Four Anc. 
Books, i, 159). In all our loan-words Latin initial^ holds 
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its ground, e.g., plebes-plwyf ; pluma-plnf, plambam-plwm, 
etc. — Ed. MorU. Coll,\ In time it came to mean the area 
around a church, a sacred enclomre, and lastly, the church 
itself. 

Llaneithion, *' The Llan of the Eiddion"} a township of Bettws 
Cedewain. 

Llanfechan, " The Llan upon the Bechan (River)", a township 

of Tregynon (probably Glanfechan). 
Llanllwchaiam, " St. Llwchaiarn's Church", a parish in the 
ommot and Deanery of Cedewaen^ within the Urban 

District of Newtown and Llanllwchaiam. St. Llwchaiam 

flourished during the latter half of the sixth century. 
JUanmerewiff, Llam-yr-Ewi^ = The Hind's Leap", a parish in 

the Com mot and Deanery of Cedewain. The church is 

dedicated to St. Llwchaiam (see above). 
Lletty Evan Cefn Llydan (Tregynon), Lodging of Evan of 

the broad back." 
Lletty -llog (Kerry), "Lodging of Hire." 
Lletty Uwyd (Bettws), " Lloyd's Lodging." 
Lletty'n y bryn (Mochdre), The Lodge in the Hill." 
Llidiart Aderyn (Bettws), "Bird's Wicket." 
Llv£8t, " A Camp". — This place-name occurs in Bettws, 

Penstrowed, and Llanllwchaiam. 
Uuest-goch (Bettws), " Red Camp." 
Llwyn-derw (Ll'wch'rn), " Oak Grove." 
Lhoyn Madog (Mochdre), " Madoc's Grove." 
Hwyn-mavrr (Kerry), " Great Grove." 
Llvryn-y-brain (Llanwnog), " Grove of the Crows.'' 
Llyfnant, " Smooth Brook", a Tributary of the Dulas. 
MaenUtoyd (Kerry), " Gray, or Blessed Stone." 
Maeedre (Newtown). See Faesdre. 
Maesmatmr (Llandinam), " The Great Plain.'' 

Manors: 

Cedswain contains the parishes of Berriew,^ Bettws, Aber- 
hafesp, Newtown, Llanllwchaiam, Manafon, Llanmerewig, 
Llanwyddelan, Llandyssil, and Tregynon. 

Llanlluqan contains Llanllugan parish (this was formerly an 
ecclesiastical manor). 



^ Eiddion in the ancient laws of Wales meant the personalty of 
a man's estate. 
« Myv, Arch., 743. 

^ Except Brithdir, which is in the Manor of Llanerohydol and 
Borough of Pool. 
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Manors : 

Kerry contains the parishes of Kerry and Mochdre. 

HOPTON includes the ancient chapelry of Gwernygo. 
Maes-y-rhandir (Newtown), " The Share-land Field." 
Maip (Kerry), " The Turnips." 
Melin Neuoidd (Mochdre), " Hall Mill." 

Melm y Gloch (Aberhafesp), "Mill of the Beir' (French, 
Cloche), 

Milford (LrwchVn), a corruption of Mill Ford. 

Moat (Kerry), the old moat at Kerry gives its name to the 
adjacent vicarage-house. 

Moat Lane. — For want of a better name the Cambrian Kailways 
chose this title for the junction of the Mid-Wales section 
with the main-line (a mile from Caersws, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maesmawr Hall). The " lane " in question 
leads to the Moat farm. 

Mochdre, " Swine-town", [in spite of the story told in the 
Mabinx)gi of Math ab Mathonwy, the name has probably 
nothing to do with indch (pigs) ; but it is to be referred to 
another word moch (guide, swift) — c/. Mochuant (the swift 
brook, or torrent), Vochriw (the steep ascent) — near 
Merthyr Tydfil. So Mochdre would mean the "precipi- 
tous or slopy township'*, which accords with its natural 
configuration. — Ed. Mont. Goll.\ a parish in the Deanery of 
Cedewain. The church is dedicated to All Saints. 

MvlSy a river that rises in the Kerry Hills and empties itself 
into the Severn at Abermule. In its upper reaches it is 
called the Miheli. Perhaps the name is derived from 
mwygl = " tepid." 

Nanloer (Newtown), "The Cold Brook." 
Neuadd (Mochdre), " The Hall." 
Neuadd-goch (Penstrowed), " Red Hall." 

Nekcadd'fraith (LFwch^m), " Pied Hall^^ i.e., black and white 
timbered hall. 

Newtown, the name of a market-town and contributary borough 
(Montgomery District) within the Commot of Cedewain, 
also the name of a parish. The parish church is dedicated 
to St. David, Patron of Wales— this is a modern foundation, 
the ancient parish church (in ruins) being dedicated to 
St. Mary (B. V. M.).^ The ancient name of Newtown is 



1 Patronal Festival, Sept. 8th (Browne WilHs, Suroey of the 
Cat/udral Church of Bangor, 360; 1721). 
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LlanfaiT-yng-Ngkedewain (St. Mary's Church in Cedewain). 
The name Newtmon is used in contra-distiuction to the 
" old town " of Caersws {q.v,). In the Gaol Files and other 
old records the Latinized form of Nova Villa is used. 

The town proper is partly situated in the parish of 
Newtown^ and partly in that of Llanllwchaiarn^ that 
portion situated upon the north side of the Severn being 
in the latter parish. 

The following is a list of the principal streets, residences, 
etc., of the town : — 

All Saint's, the new church (under Llanllwchaiarn) in 
Pen-y-gloddfa. 

Ann Street. — The writer has failed to discover who the Lady 

Ann was who gave her name to this street. 
Barn Lane leads to the old Tithe Barn (LVwch^n). 
Bridge Street, approaching the " Lang Bridge. 
Broad Street, the main street between the Cross and the 

Long Bridge. 
Bronhaul = " Sunny Bank." 
Bryn Street^ upon the Bi^yn. 
Canal Road^ leading to the Canal Basin. 
Celynog = " Abounding in Holly/* Eesidence of Richard 

Williams, Esq., RRHistS. 
Chapel Street, a Nonconformist chapel formerly existed 

here. 

Commercial Road and Street, on the way to the Commercial 
Mills. 

CouBTB, a name given to the side-streets and alleys of 
Newtown. Here is a complete list of them : — 
Humphreys', NichoU's, Bay, Matthews', Glaziers', Union, 
Jones', Green's, Edward's, Gullet, Owen's, Morgan's, Row- 
lands, Vaynor, Flag, Lloyd's, Spinners', Bell, Bakehouse, 
Syar's, Simon's, Angel's, Pryces, Station, Ladywell, 
Boore's, Davies', Arthur's, Welsh, Bumford's, Ghtrden, 
Evan's, Worthington's. 

Crescent, semi-circular in shape (Pen-y-Gloddfa). 

Crescent Street, leading out of the Crescent. 

Croesawdy = " House of Welcome." 

Cross, the intersection of the main streets. 

Cross Street, connects Bryn Street and Crescent Street 

Crown Street, named after the Grovm Inn. 

Crynfryn (Crwnfryn = round hill) Place. 

Cunnings, a field near the town ; probably it was a rabbit- 
warren at one time. 
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Eagles Lane, near the Eayles Iud. 

Elms, the residence of J. C. Gibbins, Esq. 

Foundry Street, near Turner's Foundry. 

Frankwell = Franche Ville (Free Town), the place where the 

" free market " was held — a privilege accorded by the 

Lord of the Manor. 
Frolic, this name indicates the presence of a brook or 

mill-race in the vicinity. Until a few years ago the 

Green Brook was crossed by this street over an open 

ford. 

Gas Street is upon the Gas Company's property. 
High Street. 

Kerry Road leads to Kerry. 

King's Bridge, this name has no connection with royalty. 

A man named King gathered the tolls at this foot bridge 

over the river some fifty years ago. 
Ladywell Street, "The Lady Well" is named after St. 

Mary (Our Lady), the patron of the parish of Newtown 

(Llan Fair). Its waters are still celebrated for their 

purity. 

Llanfair Road, leading to Llanfair Gaereinion. 

Long Bridge, tJie bridge over the Severn, connecting Pen-y- 

gloddfa suburb with Newtown. 
Market Street, near the Market Hall. 
Milford Road, leading to Milford and Gaersws. 
Masonic Temple, an iron building formerly in sUil at 

Welshpool as a Protestant chapel, now used by the 

Cedewain Masonic Lodge and " Welshpool Chapter". 
Mount Severn, Residence of Rd. Lloyd, Esq. 
Mills (Flannel and Tweed), " Cambrian", " Commercial", 
Craig-fryn*^ " Kymric", " Oversevem " (formerly the 

Beander MUl, Bnander = " Speed, Swiftness''), "Severn 

Valley." 

New Road, so-called because of its new houses. 

Newtown Hall, the old historical seat of the Pryce baronets 
(of the royal tribe of Elystan, of " the Ruddy-beard "), now 
the residence of Major E. Pryce-Jones, M.P. 

Old Church Street, leading to the old church of St. Mary. 

Park Street, formerly " The Green." 

Parker's Lane, at the back of Butcher's Hall. 

Pool Road leads to Pool (commonly called Welsh Pool), 

Pen-y-gloddfa = " Quarry Top", the Llanllwchaiam portion 
of the town. 

Pen-gorphwysfa = " Head of the Resting-Placa" 
Pl&s-yn-dre = Mansion in the Town." 
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Public BuiLDiNas, "Market Hall", « Public Hall", " Victoria 
Hall", Infirmary, Post Office, Board and National Schools, 
and the " County Intermediate Schools." 

Royal Welsh Warehouse. 

St. David's, Dedication-name of the new parish church. 

St. Mary*s, Dedication-name of the old parish church. 

" St Giles", some houses at the outskirts of the town. This 

place is mentioned in the will of Charles Lloyd, 1675. 

St. Giles (Egidius) was the patron of tramps and cripples, 

and those churches dedicated to his name are mostly found 

at the outskirts of towns. 
Severn Place, Severn Square, Severn Street. 
Stone Street, leading out of Pool Road. 
Skinner's Street, near the Tanyard. 
Sheaf Street, near the Wheatsheaf Inn. 
The Lot (" Allotment" ?), a low quarter of the town. 
Turner's Lane, leading out of Broad Street. The old Town 

Hall formerly stood in Broad Street, opposite the end of 

this lane. It was built by a man of the name of Turner, 

temp, Elizabeth. 
Union Street connects Bryn Street and Crescent Street. 
Weir Street, near the Severn weir. 
Wesley Street, near the Wesleyan Chapel. 
Zion, a name g^ven to the Baptist Chapel. 

Old Castle (Bettws), near Dolforwyn Castle. 

Old Cowrt (Kerry). 

Old House (Aberhavesp), (Kerry). 

Pant-mawr (Bettws), " Great Hollow." 
Pant (Ll'wch'm), (Kerry). 
Pant-y-Oeiriaid (Aberhafesp), " Kites' Hollow." 
Pant-y-moel (Kerry), " Mountain Hollow.'* 
Pare (Llanmerewig), " Park." 

Parsoris Bam (Newtown), the Tithe Bam that belonged to the 

Parson of Newtown. 
Pentre (Aberhafesp, Kerry and Bettws), The Hamlet." 
Pentre Rhedyn (LFwch^m), " Fern Township or Homestead.** 
Penarth (Newtown and Ll'wch'n), " Top or end of the Ridge." 
Penhempen (Kerry), rhympyn = " an Extremity." 
Pen^ran (Kerry), " Top of the Highlands." 
Pen-y-lan (Kerry), " Head of the Bank." 
Pen-y-ffiiffdan (Bettws) = "Top of the (Place of) Hurrying." 
Pen-y^glanau (Aberhafesp) = " Top of the Banks." 
Pen-y-gam (Penstrowed) = " Top of the Cairn." 
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Pen-y-hryn (Kerry, Penstrowed and Tregynon), " Hill Top." 

Penstrowed [Ystrad = "a strath or valley"]. A pariah in the 
Commot and Deanery of Arwystli (Dio. Bangor). The 
church is dedicated to St. Gwrhai (sixth century). The 
Ystrad has been supposed, but wrongly, to refer to the 
Eoman road leading from Caer Sws to Caer Howel 
(Gaer). 

Penrhyn (Mochdre), " The Headland/' 

Pen-y-graig (Mochdre), " Top of the Rock." 

Penshwa [pen y swydd/a] (Llanllwchaiam), " The Watch Tower." 

Pen-cae-neuadd (Bettws), " Top of the Hall Field/' 

Pen-y-Gaer (Bettws), *'Head of the Camp". This house is 

situated near the old camp at Bettws. 
Pen-y-Castell (Kerry), " Head of the Castle." 
Pen-y-gelli (Newtown), " Head of the Hazel Grove." 
Perth-y-bu (or -bi) (Mochdre), " Bush of the Ox " (or magpie). 
Pingeon (Kerry), pincen = " A Sprig or Spray." 
Pldsau (Kerry), " Mansions." 
Plds-felin (Ll'wch'm), " Mill Mansion." 
Plds-y-bryn (LFwch^rn), Mansion on the Hill." 
PldS'Cae-crwn (Newtown), " Place of the Bound Field." 
Point (LVwch^rn), pwynt = "A Point." 
Pole Cottage (Kerry), near Kei^y Pole, 
Pool Cottage (Aberhafesp), near Fachwen Pool. 
Porfa'r Wyn (Bettws), " Pasture of the Lambs." 
Porth Gwibedyn (near Moat Lane), " Gate of the Fly." 
Pont Perchyll (Bettws), " Bridge of the Little Pigs over the 

Bechan. 

PotU Pren-fedw (Lrwch'rn), " Birch-tree Bridga" 
PwlUcoch (Bettws), " Red Pool.'' 

Pwll-llan, " The Pool of the Llan", a township of Tregynon. 
Pyllau-budron (Lrwch'm), " Foul Pools." 



Pace-course (Newtown). 
Ped House (Llanllwchaiam). 

Bed Penarthy query, Bhyd Penarth = " Penarth Ford." 
Rhiw (Aberhafesp), " An Ascent." . 

Bhiw Dantin (Kerry), query, Rhwyd An tin = "Anthony's 
Snare." 

Rhiw-tdr-calon (LlaDllwchatarn) = " The Heart-breaking Ascent" 
Rhyd-lydan (Lianwnnog), " Wide Ford." 

Rhyd y deryn (the bird's ford), or Rhyd y Dearyn (the brave's 
ford). [Corrupted colloquially into Red herring ! It is in 
the parish of Mochdre. — Ed. Mont. ColL'\ 
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Rhos Ddiarbed (Llandinam), "The Meadow of no l^**^^*^®'*''- 
[In some of the recently published Ordnance Maps this 
has been placed near the Gro, about a mile below Newtown 
— an egregious blunder. Moat Lane Station stands on 
part of the true JRhos ddiarbed. — Ed. Mont. Coll,]. 

Rhyd-y-gro (Tregynon), " Pebbles Ford." 

Rhyd-y-felin (Aberhafesp), Mill Ford.'' 

Rock (Ll'wch'rn). 

Rh68 (Kerry), Moorland." 

Rhds-y-hanau, " High Moors." 

Scafell (Ll'wch'rn) = " A Ledge or Rim.'' 

Severn, Hafren, or Sabring, all derived from the same root-form 

— Hav-ren, Hav-red (Summer-flowing). Newtown is 

situated upon its banks. 
Shorod (Newtown), "The Place of Peat Dust." 
Sprin^g 'fields (Kerry). 

SquUfa (Disgwylfa, Aberhavesp), " The Place of Watching." 
Stone-funtse (Ll'wch'rn). 

Step-aside, Stay-Little, Labour-in- Vain, Get-up, Hyde Park, 
Little London, Wyle Cop, and other fantastic names in this 
part of Montgomeryshire. 

Talwm (Mochdre), " The Headland in a Ploughed Field." 
Tomen Madoc (Kerry), " Madoc's Mound." 
Tre*r Gastell (Llanwnnog), " Castle-town", near the Entrench- 
ment at Grwynfynydd. 
Tre-ffin (Kerry), " Boundary Township." 
Tref-lan (Kerry), " Church Township." 

Tregynon = Cynon's Town'', a parish of Cedewain. The 
church is dedicated to St. Cynon (sixth century). In the 
Myvyrian Archaiology called Llandie Gynon (Myv. Arch., 
743), a misscript or misprint for Llandre Gynon. 

Trawscoed (Mochdre), ''Cross- wood," 

Twll (Kerry), The Hole." 

Two Tumps (Kerry), a name given to some Tumuli upon the 

Kerry Hills. 
Ty-gwyn (Mochdre), " White House." 
Ty-mawr (Penstrowed), " Great House." 
Ty-coch (Ll'wch'rn), "Red House." 
Ty-corn£l (Kerry), '* Corner House." 
Ty'n-y-Pales (Aberhafesp), " House within the Pales." 
Ti/n-y-Bedw (Aberhafesp), " House in the Birches." 
Tyn-yr-On (Mochdre), " House in the Ash Trees." 
Ty'n-y-Banadl (Tregynon), " House in the Broom." 
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Ty'n-y'Bryn (Tregynon), House on the Hill." 
Ty^-nyT'Eithin (Ll'wchVn), " House in the Gorse/' 
Tyn-y-BUfd (LFwch'rn), " House in the Pinfold." 
Tyn-y-coed (LlVch'rn), " House in the Wood." 
Ty'Ti-y-Green (Newtown), " House in the Green." 
Ty'n-yr-Helyg (Newtown), " House in the Willows." 

UcM'dre (Bettws), " The High Township." 

Vaynor (Newtown), appertaining or belonging to the Manor 

(Cedewain). 
Walk Mill (Bettws). 
Warn (Kerry), " The Meadow." 
Waun Sam (Tregynon), Meadow of the Causeway." 
Wern (Tregynon), " The Alder Swamp." 
Wem-du (Aberhafesp), ** The Black Swamp." 
Wem-y-Oaseg (Aberhafesp), " The Mare's Swamp." 
Wemiog (Mochdre), Alder-place", swampy. 
Waterloo (Llandyssil), a place-name of the genus Patriotic. 
Weston or Cold Weston (Kerry). — The name seems connected 

with Gwestun or Owestydd (j.v.). Cold Weston is the hill 

behind Dolforgan. 
Wig (Kerry). The Coppice." 

Wig Issa, Wig Ucha (Kerry), Upper and Lower Wig. 
Wig Dolfor^ a township of Kerry. 

Wen-allt (Lrwch'm), " The White Height " (Latin, altus). 
Yew-tree (Kerry). 
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OFFA'S DYKE. 

By Rev. ELIAS OWEN, M.A., F.S.A. 



The following paper on Offa's Dyke was read to the 
members of the Llanymynech Mutual Improvement 
Society in March 1895. It is here reproduced with a 
few additions just as it was delivered, out the illustra- 
tions are new matter, and they will add to the eluci- 
dation of the subject : — 

The Lecture. 

I have selected Offa's Dyke as the subject of 
my address to you, this evening, the young men 
of Llanymynech, because the so-called dyke runs 
through your parish, and I wish to call your 
attention — in a manner to your own property — ^to 
what is in your midst, rather than to interesting 
remains outside your parish. Home claims our first 
and immediate attention mther than foreign matters. 
And I do so, further, in the hope that you will 
endeavour to elucidate many difficulties which sur- 
round the history of this dyke. This you can do, by 
reading and observation, and it belongs by light to 
you — I will say, it is an incumbent duty, that you 
should endeavour to obtain as complete a history as 
possible of the dyke. 

My paper is only tentative. I shall throw out 
hints, that is all, and I shall have accomplished my 
task if I succeed in causing anyone present to take 
up the subject, and, as far as is now possible, ex- 
haust it. 
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Offa. 

The question that forces itself upon us at the outset 
is, — Who was Offa ? Did he really erect the dyke, 
which in our days goes by his narae, and what was the 
object of its erection ? 

The Offa with whose name the dyke is associated 
was a Saxon king. Bede, the historian, a contem- 
porary of Offa, whose history is a monument of re- 
search, tells us that Offa obtained through violence the 
throne of Mercia, that he entered upon his kingly 
course with human slaughter, but this fact does not 
restrain Offa's biographer, a monk of St. Albans, from 
recording many wonderful things about the cruel king. 
His youth, he says, was distinguished by a transforma- 
tion from a miserable child afflicted with imperfections 
in his speech, and in the most important senses — the 
sight and hearing — into an elegant frame, adorned 
with every human accomplishment. After this won- 
derful beginning, we are prepared for many wonderful 
achievements, which probably had their origin in the 
ink bottle of the chronicler. But that Offa displayed 
talents, that he was unscrupulous, and that he enjoyed 
prosperity, seem to have been facts. He reigned from 
757 to 796. This is the Offa who is credited with 
having thrown up the dyke, which is still to be seen in 
your midst. 

It is necessary in every investigation of a generally 
received tradition, to ascertain when, and by whom, 
the tradition is fii*st mentioned. 

The Historical Evidenck. 

The first reference that we have to the erection of 
Offa 8 Dyke is by Asser, surnamed Menevensis, a monk 
of St. David's, who died a.d. 906 or 910, i.e., the 
recorder lived one hundred and fourteen years after 
the events recorded — a considerable time after the 
death of King Offa ; and anyone knows, who has 
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endeavoured to obtain corroborative evidence of events, 
said to have occurred a hundred years ago, how very 
difficult it is to get reliable information about such 
events, and a thousand years ago the difficulties were 
much greater than they are in our days. iVb con- 
temporary of Offa states that he erected the Dyke. 
The words of Asser on the subject are as follows : — 

" OflTa made a great rampart between Mercia and Britannia, 
which stretched from sea to sea/' 

I do not know on what authority he makes this 
assertion ; he might have done so from tradition, or 
from writings which do not now exist. He, however, 
seems to be the first chronicler, who is referred to in 
after years, to prove that the dyke was the work of 
Offii. 

Later Latin writers, as Simeon of Durham, and 
Higden, who also say that OfFa built the dyke, are 
probably indebted to Asser for the preservation of the 
record that they transmit — they do so in almost the 
very words of Asser, consequently, as independent 
witnesses, they are valueless. And further, they 
wrote, the one in the twelfth and the other in the 
fourteenth century. 

The references to the statement of Asser by Welsh 
writers is of no ^reat value. I will, however, having 
cautioned you, give a few extracts from these Welsh 
Chronicles. 

In Welsh, the Bruts contain the earliest notices of 
this dyke. It has not been satisfactorily ascertained 
when these Bruts were compiled. The information 
supplied by Brut y Saeson is such that it appears to 
be simply a kind of version of Brut y Tywysogion, 

Brut y Saeson says : — 

" 784. In the summer the Cymry devastated the territory of 
Ofia : and then Offii caused a dike to be made, as a boundary 
between him and Cambria, to enable him the more easily to 
withstand the attacks of his enemies, and that is called Offa's 
dike from that time to this day." 
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In the Pergwm MS., written probably in the 
sixteenth century, appears the following entry : — 

765. The territories of the Mercians were devastated by 
the Cymry, and they overcame the Saxons, and despoiled them 
greatly, and on that account Offa, King of the Mercians, made 
a great dike that is called Oflfa's dike, as a boundary between 
Cambria and Mercia, as it has ever continued to be." 

" 776. The men of Gwent and Glamorgan arose and went 
against the Mercians and levelled Offa'a Dyke with the ground, 
and returned afterwards with much spoil." 

" 789. Mercia was devastated by the Cymry, and Offa made 
a dike the second time nearer to him, having room for a 
kingdom (He gwlad) between the Wye and the Severn, where 
are the tribe of Elystan Glodrydd, which became one of the 
Five Eoyal Cambrian Tribes." 

Thomas Stephens, the acute Welsh critic, after 
quoting the three last quotations, makes the following 
remark : — 

Are these facts, or inventions ? I should be glad to accept 
this testimony could it be traced to some better authority ; but 
as it now stands, it is not entitled to implicit credence." 

Thus cautiously he speaks, for he knew that the 
Bruts were written centuries after Offa s days. He 
sneers chiefly at the timidity which they ascribe to 
Offa, which is contrary to the bravery ascribed to him 
by authentic historians. Such a king, who was a 
terror to his contemporary Saxon kings, was not likely 
to erect dyke after dyke to keep his turbulent Welsh 
neighbours in order. He knew a better way for 
repelling attacks than the erection of such a flimsy 
barrier as the dyke called after his name. The incur- 
sions of a warlike people could never have been 
restrained by a few feet of earth, and this Offa well 
understood. 

Two Dykes — Offa's Dyke and Wat's Dyke. 

The fact is that there are several dykes in Wales, 
and even in England, but when they were erected, and 
by whom, has not been satisfactorily answered. The 
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question therefore remains, who built these dykes and 
did Offa really erect the one which is called Offa's 
Dyke? 

In South Wales there are two dykes and in North 
Wales there are two, which have often been confounded 
the one for the other. They are called in North Wales 
Offa's Dyke and Wat's Dyke. I have endeavoured to 
show who Offa was, after whom the dyke was called ; 
but who was Wat ? The latter dyke runs further east 
than Offa's dyke,and varies in distance from it,from three 
hundred yards to three miles, and even more. I know 
nothing of Wat, nor can I find anything about him. 

In an article by Professor M'Kenna Hughes on Offa's 
Dyke, in The Archceologia, he states that he asked 
Professor Skeat the meaning of Wat's Dyke and Fleam 
Dyke, and was told that they were Anglo-Saxon words, 
meaning flight, wandering, straying, and that Wat, as 
a man's name, was the short for Watkin, which was 
Norman, or Frankish, and not Saxon at all, and Pro- 
fessor Hughes adds : — " If we insist that the whole of 
Offa's Dyke must have been thrown up by Offa because 
of the name, we should also infer that Wat's Dyke 
was thrown up by some one of the name of Wat." 
This conclusion is reasonable. We must, I fear, be 
content to remain in the dark respecting Wat, unless, 
indeed, this dyke means that it was put up for the 
purpose of keeping animals from straying, that it was 
intended as a kind of boundary, or, as we should say in 
our days, a boundary fence. 

Different Names given to these Dykes. 

Before proceeding further, we had better try to 
obtain the different names applied locally to these 
dykes. In Welsh, Offa's Dyke is called Clawdd Offa. 
But I believe there are portions of the dyke still to be 
seen that have no descriptive name applied to them. 
I have heard the name of the dyke pronounced, in certain 
Welsh phvces, just as if the proper name was Clawdd 
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Hwfa, and not Clawdd Offa. We have in this neigh- 
bourhood, a little more than a mile from Llanymynech, 
a house, once of considerable importance, called Carreg 
Hwfa. To ascertain all the names given to the dyke, 
along its whole extent, we ought to walk all along its 
course, and as we go along dot down the names locally 
given to it ; such a proceeding would supply us with 
much curious information. For instance, has the 
ancient abode called (Carreg HwKa any connection with 
Clawdd Ofla ? And is the Offa or Hwfa, whose name 
is associated with the house, the same Offa or Hwfa 
after whom the dyke is these parts is called ? Such 
questions as these, if capable of solution, would throw 
light on the history of the dyke. 

Professor Earle in the Archoeologia Camhrensis 
(3rd Ser., vol. iii, pp. 197-209), states that he found 
the dyke called in the neighbourhood of Knighton and 
Presteigne, " Heyve Deyttch'\ or Have Deytch", or 
sometimes, as it were, " Hof Deytch", all of which he 
supposed to be a corruption of the dyke's historical 
designation, Offa s Dyke" ; but a friend suggested to 
him that it meant " Half Ditch", ^.c., the ditch that 
halves or divides the country. These various names 
do not greatly resemble the word Offa, but often 
country people do not enunciate their words distinctly, 
particularly the names of places of foreign derivation. 

The dyke in its southern extremity is locally called 
" Off Ditch". This off, or far ditch suggests, as stated 
by Professor Hughes, that it formed the outside 
boundary — the off boundary. 

In North Wales the dyke is known as a terfyn or 
boundary, according to Professor Hughes's observation. 

Professor Earle points out a remarkable coincidence, 
namely, that an extensive earth-work on the confines 
of Northamptonshire and Oxfordshire, of which one part 
is called Avesditch and the other Wattlebank, exists, 
thus showing an afl&nity, in name, with Have Ditch and 
its associate Wat's Dyke, and he adds : — If there is 
here something more than coincidence it may be 
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asked, does the prefix Ave or Have really contain the 
remains of the name Oflfa ? Yet it would be hard to 
think that in his time the boundary of Mercia could 
pass anywhere near Aynho" — the place where this 
English dyke is situated. 

I will add to Professor Earle's remarks, that it is 
necessary, before we can reasonably assume that the 
dyke on the borders of Wales was thrown up by Ofia, 
that we ascertain whether his kingdom really extended 
from Prestatyn near Rhyl, where the dyke begins, to the 
mouth of the Severn, where it ends, but that his king- 
dom extended so far is at least open to serious doubts. 

In South Shropshire, Offa s Dyke goes by the name 
of the Devil's Ditch", just as the bridge by Hafod, 
Cardiganshire, goes by the name of DeviFs Bridge". 
Such a name for the dyke implies no more than tnat 
the inhabitants were in ignorance of the cause of its 
erection, and that in reality they knew nothing what- 
ever of its builder. Therefore, they solved the riddle 
of their own ignorance by saying that his satanic 
majesty had thrown up the dyke. This way of getting 
out of difficulties was not, formerly, an uncommon 
solution of matter beyond experience. I believe there 
is a devils ditch by Carreg Hwfa, and it is, possibly, 
the name there given to Offa s Dyke. 

It would be well if some young man, able to speak 
English and Welsh, would travel all along the line of 
the dyke, and describe the whole accurately, taking 
drawings and sections as he went along, and particu- 
larly, he should make a note of all the local names 
given to these ancient remains throughout their entire 
extent. This undertaking would, if carried out 
thoroughly, add to our knowledge. 

Various Reasons given for Erecting the Dyke. 

I will now enumerate the various reasons that have 
been given to account for the erection of the dyke. 
1. Defensive rampart. — First of all comes the idea 
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that the dyke was built for military purposes, and that 
it partook of a defensive character as against the 
Welsh. This is the most generally accepted opinion. 

It is somewhat strange, if Offa threw up the dyke, that 
there are no known records now extant of the treaty 
under which, nor of the means by which, it was erected. 
This is singular when the magnitude of the work is 
considered. Further, if it were anything of this kind, 
one would expect all along its course a series of fortifi- 
cations, conveniently placed, for repelling inroads from 
Wales ; but I am not aware of the existence of such 
safeguards. There are here and there a few earth- 
works, but no regular system of fortifications, through- 
out the whole extent of the dyke, exists. If the theory 
of patrol be advanced, a very large army would be 
required to watch the country extending from the 
mouth of the Dee to the mouth of the Severn ; and, 
further, the meagre nature of the work, for in many 
cases it is only three or four feet high, militates against 
its having been erected as a rampart between Saxon 
and Celt ; and, still further, if this was the reason why it 
was built, it did not secure the object for which it was 
intended, for it appears that the Cymry made incur- 
sions into the Mercian territory, even in the reign of 
Offa, for they were in Hereford in 760 a.d. 

In agreement with this theory, Sharon Turner in his 
history of the Anglo-Saxons writes : — " To terminate 
these wasteful incursions, Offa annexed the eastern 
regions of Wales, as far as the Wye to Mercia, planted 
them with Anglo-Saxons, and separated them from the 
Britons by a large trench and rampart, extending from 
the estuary of the Dee to the mouth of the Wye. It 
was carried through marshes, and over mountains, and 
rivers for a hundred miles, and was long celebmted 
under the name of Clawdd Offa, or Offa's Dyke. Its 
remains and direction are yet visible. It was used for 
ages afterwards as the boundary which determined the 
confines of England and Wales, a boundary jealously 
guarded with the most rigorous penalties." 
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Sharon Turner is indebted to Asser for his chief 
assertion, and to later chronicles of doubtful genuine- 
ness, for other additions. From the preceding extract 
one would be led to suppose that there was no break 
in this wonderful rampart, and that it had been found 
necessary to carry it through marches, which usually 
are supposed to be treacherous and dangerous, and 
it is enormously difficult to form a road through them ; 
and such an undertaking was hardly likely to be 
accomplished by the minei*s and sappers of those times. 
I think we may dismiss this assertion of marsh ramparts 
as being unworthy of credence. But what of the 
unbroken extent of the rampart ? If we take the 
beginning of the dyke to have been at Prestatyn, and 
that it went thence up to Gwaenysgor, and thence to 
Newmarket, and on towards Wrexham ; there are no 
traces of it for about fifteen miles, i.e., between New- 
market and Treuddyn, and besides, there are many 
other blanks along its course, and that apparently from 
no sufficient cause. If it had been continuous once, we 
should expect traces of it in all parts of the country 
which have not been changed by cultivation, but this 
is not the case. 

2. Boundary between England and Wales. — Another 
reason given for the existence of the dyke is that it 
was the boundary line between England and Wales. If 
this were at one time a fact, it did not long remain so. 
It does not at present form the eastern boundary of 
the Welsh counties bordering upon England; thus 
Flintshire terminates far east of the dyke, and so also 
do Denbighshire and Montgomeryshire. The time, 
when the civil arrangements of dividing the country 
into counties took place, does not materially affect the 
question, for this arrangement would not have been an 
entirely arbitrary one, but one dependent chiefly upon 
race. Neither does the dyke indicate ecclesiastical divi- 
sions, parochial boundaries, nor estate limits. In these 
parts, Llandrinio parish is chiefly to the east of the dyke, 
and so also are parts of Llandysilio, and also your own 
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parish. Llanyblodwel, my parish, is entirely in Shrop- 
shire, and it is cut into two unequal parts by the dyke, 
the larger part being to the west. The same remark 
applies to Oswestry parish, which is in the diocese of 
St. Asaph, but county of Salop ; Ruabon, and Wrexham 
parishes, in which there are traces of the dyke, extend 
far to the east of it, and so do other parishes, such as 
Hope and Northop. Your own knowledge of other 
Welsh counties and parishes in Wales will supply you 
with instances where the dyke is altogether ignored 
as a civil or ecclesiastical boundary. 

The Welsh, undoubtedly, refused to acknowledge 
Offa's Dyke as the eastern limit of their country, and 
at present it is not a line of demarcation between the 
Welsh and English. Perhaps in certain parts, at 
an early period after a Saxon victoiy, a then existing 
dyke might have been an acknowledged line of division 
between both peoples, but the Welsh, as soon as they 
were able, disregarded such divisions, and so also most 
likely would the Saxons. Border warfare knew no 
limits wherein to exercise military tendencies. 

John Bever, the monk of Westminster, relates that 
" Egbert made a law that it should be present death 
for the Welsh to pass over Offa's Ditch." This remark 
applies to the ninth century, and it requires corro- 
boration. The dyke was unknown in Offa's time as 
Offa's Dyke. We are told that in '*the eleventh 
century Harold made a law that any Briton soever, 
who thenceforth should be found with a weapon on the 
east side of Oflfa's Dyke should have his right hand cut 
off by the officers of the land." Sharon Turner appears 
to refer to these laws and their rigorous penalties." 
But here again, I would remark, on the authority of 
the Archceologia Camhremisy vol. xi, p. 135, that the 
earliest date at which Offa's Dyke is so styled, is in the 
reign of Edward II, 262 years after Harold's defeat of 
the Welsh. 

3. A harrier to Cattle Stealing, — It has been advanced 
by Thomas Wright that the dyke was intended as a 
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barrier to cattle stealing. He writes : — " From what I 
have seen of Olfa's Dyke in several places, I cannot 
imagine that it could have been any great hindrance to 
the invasion of the English territory by the Welsh, but 
I do think that it would be a very serious stoppage to 
them in their return with the plunder, when pursued, 
and would expose them to be overtaken by probably a 
much superior force before they could get a large herd 
of cattle over or through the embankment and its 
accompanying foss." 

Wright suggests that this was an important use of 
the Koman walls between Scotland and England. The 
Scots were clever in carrying off great herds of cattle 
from the English plains to the Scotch mountains, and 
the Roman walls would at least be an impediment to 
them in these excursions. 

The Welsh, too, were not ignorant of border warfare 
for a like purpose. We all know the ditty : — 

" Taffy was a Welshniau, 

Taffy was a thief, 
Taffy came to my house, 
Aiid stole a piece of beef." 

Here very likely we have a reference to cattle-lifting. 
But it must not be supposed that the Saxon would 
submit quietly to be robbed of his beef, and so the next 
stanza gives us the sequence : — 

" I went to Taffy's house, 
Taffy was in bed, 
I upped with a marrow bone 
And knocked him on his head.** 

Taffy thinking he was safe from pursuit, and at home, 
had eaten too freely of the Saxon's well-fed kine, and 
being tired after his long journey, had thrown himself 
on his rush bed, never thinking of clearing away the 
marrow bones and tidying up his hut, and soon he was 
fast asleep ; but the Saxon stealthily came in, and 
brought the marrow bone in contact with Taffy s head. 

In Herefordshire, which was greatly exposed to 
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excursions for cattle-lifting purposes, the wood pigeon s 
cooing is translated thus : — 

** Take two cows Taffy, 
Take two cows Taffy, 
Take two cows Taffy, 
Two." 

This ditty carries us back to ages long past, and it is 
curious that the people should sportively interpret it as 
above. 

4. A Boundary. — Professor McKenna Hughes 
advances a theory that the dyke was merely a boundary, 
beyond which cattle were not allowed to stray. His 
words are : — " It does seem, therefore, probable that 
these dykes were simply recognised by the early English 
folk as bounds beyond which cattle might not stray, nor 
huntsmen wander ; a view strengthened by the fact 
that Offa's Dyke was known in Wales as terfyn^ the 
Welsh form of terminus." 

From the four different theories advanced for the 
erection of the dyke, it will be seen that its origin is 
not so well established as possibly some, relying upon 
chronicles compiled perhaps from tradition, have 
thought. 

Upon a review of the age and object of dykes found 
in many places beyond Offa's kingdom, it may be said 
that these ditches might have been thrown up at 
different times and having different objects in view, A 
part of the dyke under consideration might have been 
built or appropriated by Offa, and for a time considered 
as a boundary line between the Welsh and the Saxon. 

But if there is reason to doubt that Offa erected the 
dyke, as undoubtedly there is, what is the age of these 
dykes ? 

When wkkk the Welsh Dykes erected ? 

A learned antiquary, the late Archdeacon Williams 
of Cardigan, came to the conclusion that Offa's Dyke 
was not built by the Saxon King of that name, because 
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it did not tally with the extent of his kingdom ; nor 
could it have been a line of defence, because of its small 
elevation and breadth, and that it was constructed for 
purposes of peace and not of war, and probably was 
originally merely a boundary ; and he further states that 
his brother had observed that Roman roads cut through 
the dyke, and that, consequently, the dyke was more 
ancient than the Roman roads. This remark of the 
Archdeacon requires proof. Can it be proved or dis- 
proved in this neighbourhood ? You are aware that 
remains of the dyke are clearly defined opposite 
Domgae chapel. It there abuts upon the public road 
leading to Llanymynech, and that road by the chapel 
is called The Street, thus intimating its Roman origin. 
A plot of ground just behind Mr. Pughs shop, a 
hundred yards or so from the Four Crosses Railway 
Station, was years ago called the City, and the name, 
City was given to a house built on it. Here we have 
a name that implies that once there was there a Roman 
station. There must, presumedly, have been a Roman 
road from the City to join the Street^ and from the City 
to Wroxeter, a Roman town called tfriconium. There 
probably was another road, or rather a continuation of 
the road from the Street to the City. Now did this 
road cut through the dyke ? If we can settle this 

Question then we arrive at one limit to the age of the 
yke. It does seem that the Four Crosses road cuts 
through the dyke, for the dyke runs right up to the 
road on either side. But there is here work for thorough 
investigation by the members of this Society. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that at Coedpoeth, in 
the present ecclesiastical parish of Minera, in the civil 
parish of Wrexham, tlie dyke is clearly defined, and 
there too, as at Llandysilio, it runs close to the public 
road ; and along this public road, in a certain part 
thereof, there are a few houses also called the Street^ 
when in reality there is no street there. Probably 
here, too, there was a Roman road, as implied by the 
name Street running close to the dyke. 
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The Description of the Dyke. 

You have in these parts, because the dyke is in your 
midst, ample opportunities to investigate its construc- 
tion. Along the summit of Llanymynech Hill, looking 
westward, it is well defined. It is right at the edge of 
the precipice. I have made several visits to the Hill, 
and have taken plans of the dyke. On the west side, 
a few hundred yards from the southern extremity of 
the rock, there is an ancient trackway, deeply worn, 
which leads from the valley below to the summit of the 
Hill, and this trackway passes through the dyke. Just 
where it penetrates the dyke, there are traces of circular 
huts, two on one side the road, and one on the other, to 
defend the entrance. 

The road is nearly 5 ft. broad, and in places it is 
6 ft, and even more, below the surface of the surrounding 
ground. The dyke in this part is on the edge of the hill. 

The following plan will show you the trackway 
(see Fig. 1) and the dyke. The length of the trackway 
from the spot where it branches forth in two directions 
to the level of the hill is about 108 ft. The heaps of 
stones on either side, as it enters the hill, measure 
about 8 ft. across. The central hollows are somewhat 
filled with stones, but as the stones have fallen inwards, 
it is difl&cult to give their proper dimensions, but they 
do not seem to have been above 12 ft. in diameter. 

The dyke, to which these stone remains adjoin, is a 
part of Offa's Dyke. The top of the dyke is about 3 ft. 
broad, and its height is also 3 ft. It must have been 
at one time much higher, for the foss measures about 
17 ft. broad in certain places. ITiere is, as stated 
above, a huge heap of stones on either side of the 
entrance, and the centres of the heaps show traces of 
circular huts, in which men guarding the entrance 
could have found protection. 

This ancient trackway resembles in every particular 
the old roads, that connect the prehistoric circular 
remains in Carnarvonshire one witn the other. They 
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there existed concurrently with the Roman roads, and 
predated them, therefore they, and this trackway are 
very ancient. 

At the extreme south end of the hill are precipitous 
rocks (see Fig. 2), and there, on the level, just above 
the precipice, the dyke ends. There is a mound here, 
3 ft. high, and 17 ft. in diameter, surrounded by a 




slightly raised mound a few feet from its base. This 
mound might have been a watching-place, and the 
centre was either a place where a signal fire could have 
been ignited, or a sentry placed. The position was 
prominent, and commanded a view of the surrounding 
country for miles. It could be plainly seen from 
Clawdd Coch, the supposed site of a Roman station, 
about a mile and a half distant in the valley beneath. 
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Such a look-out would be necessary at the time that 
the Romans worked the lead and copper mines, the 
level of one of which is still open. The dyke runs from 
this mound along the edge of the Llanymynech Hill for 
about two miles. It is from 3 to 4 ft. high ; the foss is 
broad. 

When it reaches Porthywaen, the dyke proceeds 




along the western declivity, and here, too, it is incon- 
siderable in height. At about 150 yards above Porthy- 
waen, the foss on the hill side is about 5 ft. broad, and 
about 4 ft. lower than the dyke. The top of the dyke 
is somewhat rounded, and it is used as a pathway. The 
lower slope of the dyke measures 24 ft., and the foss at 
the bottom is about 7 ft. broad, and it ends at the 
natural declivity of the hill. The incline is about 35^ 
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The dyke is not altogether artificial. It is formed from 
the natural ground, the earth being dug out of the foss 
on either side. It would be a protection on the Welsh 
side of the hill but not on the English, except for kine. 
It is commanded from the hill above. Between the hill 
and the foss is an incline of 11 ft., formed artificially. 
The name, Porthywaen — the gate of the plain — inti- 
mates that formerly there was a gateway here, opening 
towards the plain, and if the cottage name, close to the 
National School, Gwalia — the walls — perpetuates the 
memory of an ancient fortification which guarded this 
road, we have proof that the dyke in these parts was 
carefully watched. 



I have taken a few sections of the dyke on Llany- 
mynech Hill (see Fig. 3). 

The lime-rock works on the north side of Porthywaen 
have obliterated all traces of the dyke, but when we 
get on the hill a few hundred yards off, in the direction 
of Treflach, the dyke is again visible, and trends its 
way through Trefonen towards Oswestry Racecourse. 
It is traced thence to Ruabon parish, and it there be- 
comes a conspicuous object, and it is more elevated than 
on Llanymynech Hill. To the west of Wrexham it is 
very traceable, and here there is a place called Adwyv 
Clawdd, or Dyke Opening, a name similar to Porth-y- 
waen, for it shows that there was here a gateway, or 
passage, through the dyke. I will not follow its course 
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further north. It runs along the declivity of the hill 
facing England, and it is of no considerable height, still, 
originally, it probably was considerably higher than it 
is at present. 

Is THE Dyke an Ethnological and Linguistic 
Separation of thk Celt and thk Saxon ? 

It has been asserted that such is the case, but its 
accuracy can, with reason, be controverted. In Flint- 



shire, the people on both sides of the dyke speak Welsh, 
and they possess all the characteristics of the Welsh, 
or Celts. Opposite Wrexham, the inhabitants to the 
west of the dyke speak Welsh, whilst those to the east 
speak English ; but it must be said that Welsh, in very 
modem times, has disappeared along the borders of 
Wales — the railways, as well as increased intercourse 
with England, have something to say to this change 
of language. I remember a few years back trying to 
ascertain the number of children in the National 
Elementary Schools in the Diocese of St. Asaph who 
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spoke English and Welsh. In Ruabon Schools there 
were only about a dozen children able to speak Welsh. 
Between Ruabon and Penycae the dyke runs, it is 
about half a mile from Ruabon, just behind the 
Grammar School, and it is in these parts in a fair state 
of preservation. Tn Penycae School I found only about 
a dozen who were English-speaking at home. These 
schools are somewhat less than two miles apart. Here, 
therefore, the dyke was a line of demarcation between 
Welsh and English. But all this is changed when we 
come to Montgomeryshire and Radnorshire. In these 
counties, particularly in the parts abutting upon 
England, there has been a great change of language 
within even the last hundred years. It is not the 
dyke that here forms the boundary between these races, 
but the hills. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion, I venture to say that there is much 
that is fabulous mixed up with the early history of the 
Saxons, and also with the early history of Wales, but 
the time is coming when able and unbiased scholars 
will separate myths from facts, and then we shall know 
more of Offa's Dyke, and the early history of our 
Fatherland, than we do at present. 
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RODNEY'S PILLAR 

By archdeacon THOMAS, P.S.A. 



Standing on the summit of the precipitous face of the 
Breiddin, more than 800 ft. above the plain of the 
Severn, which Hows at its foot, and more than 1,000 ft. 
above the level of the sea, this Pillar forms a con- 
spicuous object in the landscape, and commands a 
magnificent panorama extending westward to Plyn- 
limmon, Cader Idris, and Aran Vawddwy ; northwards 
to the Berwyns, the Rhuabon range, and the Cheshire 
hills ; and eastward, embracing the whole Shropshire 
plain to the hills of Stafibrdshire, with the Wenlock 
range and Caradoc to the south. The questions are 
perpetually asked, what does the Pillar commemorate ? 
who erected it ? and why was it placed where it is ? 
These questions we will try and answer ; and there is 
urgent reason why we should do so at once, inasmuch 
as its decay and dangerous condition threaten, unless 
speedily averted, to destroy this notable landmark. 

The earliest record we have met with is in a note in 
Bygones (April 4th, 1877), which mentions an engraving 
of the Pillar almost contemporaneous with its erection, 
then in the possession of Mrs. Lloyd of the " Lion 
Hotel", Llanymynech, on which was a copy of a Welsh 
inscription, purporting to be on the Pillar, and another 
inscription in English, "Erected in honour of Sir George 
Bridges Rodney, Admiral of the White, by a subscrip- 
tion of the gentlemen of this County" ; and in a 
subsequent note (April 25th) we are further informed 
that at the foot of the picture the following is printed : — 
" Colofn Rodney, or Rodney's Pillar, erected on the 
summit of Breiddin, one of the highest hills in Mont- 

VOL. XXIX. I 
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gomeryshire, by a subscription of the gentlemen of that 
County, as a mark of their gratitude to the worthy 
Admiral for the eminent services he has done his 
country. — Published according to Act of Parliament by 
R. Baugh, 1787." I have not been able to meet with 
a copy of this engraving, but the name of Robert 
Baugh, who was the skilful artist of the maps of North 
Wales, published by Mr. John Evans of Llwynygroes, 
and of other maps of Shropshire, published by himself, 
is a guarantee for the general accuracy of the state- 
ments. Indeed, it is stated that the Pillar was designed 
by Mr. Evans, and it certainly was within daily view 
of Mr. Baugh. The early date of the engraving, a 
broadsheet, is important evidence for its reliable- 
ness. 

Ten years later, Skrine tells us, in his Two Succesdve 
Tours in Wales^ published in 1 798, that " the County of 
Montgomery has erected a high Pillar to commemorate 
the victory of Admiral Rodney". Unaware apparently 
of this fact, " A Bold Briton" writes to the Gentleman's 
Magazine on April 12th, 1803, to complain that 
" Admiral Rodney has no monument : Rodney, who 
first broke the line of battle, and hj that bold manoeuvre, 
led the way to all our succeedmg triumphs at sea : 
Rodney, who so nobly asserted, so gloriously maintained 
our Empire on the ocean ; who beat, took, or destroyed 
every French, every Spanish, fleet he met, in the long 
career of his glory : Rodney, under whose command 
most of the great admirals of this day deem it an 
honour to have fought : Rodney has no monument." 

This called forth from Mr. D. Parkes of Shrewsbury, 
a diligent local antiquary, a correction, dated Oct. 5th, 
giving an explicit description of this monument, and 
stating that *'the gentlemen of Montgomeryshire in 
1781 erected a Pillar on the Breiddin Hill, one of the 
highest in the County; and on the 10th of August 
1782, a commemoration Jubilee was held and very 
numerously attended. The Pillar, of which I have sent 
you a drawing, is about fifty-four feet high". On the 
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west side, facing Wales, the inscription is in the ancient 
language of the country, viz., in large characters — 

"OOLOPN RODNEY." 

Underneath on the pedestal : — 

" Y colofnau uchaf a syrthiant 
AV tjrrau cadarnaf a araraharant, 
Ond clod Syr Sior Brydges Rodney 
A gynnydda beunydd, 
A*i enw da ef ni ddileuir." 

On the north side — 

** Erected in honour of Sir George Brydges Rodney, 
Admiral of the White, by a subscription of the gentlemen 
of this county, 1781." 

On the east and south sides are the following : — 

" Summae pereunt columnae, 
Geoi^ii Brydges Rodney, baronetti, viget nomen, et vigebit." 

Mr. Parkes gives the following translation of the 
Welsh inscription : — 

" Rodney's Pillar. 
The highest pillars will fall, 
The strongest towers will decay ; 
But the fame of 
Sir George Brydges Rodney 
shall increase continually 
and his good name shall never be 
obliterated." 

The drawing, which we have reproduced to illustrate 
this article, confirms the statement as to the inscrip- 
tions, though they have long since disappeared. But 
it will be noted that on each of the four sides of the 
pedestal there remain the sunken panels, in which they 
were said to have been placed. It will further be 
observed that all three, Baugh, Skrine, and Parkes, are 
explicit and agreed that the Pillar was erected by the 
gentlemen of Montgomeryshire. A notice by Bingley, 
the following year, in his North Wales, describes it 
somewhat more loosely as to its origin, but more 

I 2 
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definitely as to its occasion, as "an obelisk, erected by 
a subscription from some of the neighbouring families, 
in commemoration of Lord Rodney's defeat of the 
French Fleet under the command of the Count de 
Grasse'\ As the Breiddin stands on the borders of 
Montgomeryshire and Shropshire, the expression " the 
neighbouring families" appears gradually to have been 
applied all round, and the monument assumed to have 
been erected by the joint snbscriptions of the two 
counties. This idea was, no doubt, fostered by the 
great function that celebrated its completion in 1782, 
and by social gatherings that used to be held at it in 
after years ; and later on we find that the notion was 
extended so as to embrace Herefordshire also. The 
Rev, W. E. Evans (born at Llwynygroes), brother of 
Archdeacon Wilson Evans, and Incumbent of Criggion 
in the thirties, is quoted in An Old Shropshire Oak by 
the late John Wood Warter (1886-91), as saying that 
" Lord Rodney married a daughter of Alderman Harley, 
who was of the Oxford family, and possessed a con- 
siderable estate in Herefordshire. Ihere seemed to 
have been some connection, whether by friendship or 
otherwise, with some families in Montgomeiyshire, and 
when the Pillar was finished, there was a great meeting 
of Herefordshire and Montgomeryshire gentlemen on 
the Breiddin, the Herefordshire gentlemen being 
hospitably entei-tained by their Montgomeryshire 
friends. Why the summit of the Breiddin was fixed 
upon for the site of the Pillar I never quite understood. 
The Stretton Hills prevent its being seen from Here- 
fordshire." Of course, Mr. Evans was mistaken as to 
any joint movement for its erection ; but his mistake 
illustrates the growth of the misconception. A careful 
examination of the files of the Hereford Times for 1781 
and 1782 by Mr. James Davies of Broomy Hill, dis- 
poses by its silence of any such origination. He is 
mistaken also in implying that our Lord Rodney 
married a daughter of Alderman Harley ; it was his 
son, George, the second baron, who formed that alliance. 
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The Annual Register, 1781, under marriages, records 
that of (April 12th) " Captain Rodney of the Guards, 
son to Sir G. B. Rodney, to Miss Harley, daughter of 
the Rt. Hon. Thomas Harley." 

A few words here about the hero himself will not be 
amiss. In Burke s Peerage, 1876, we learn that Henry 
Rodney, Esq., of Walton-on-Thames, County of Surrey, 
descended from Walter de Rodeney (who in the time 
of the Empress Maud received a grant of the Manor of 
Blackwell, and other lands, named after him Rodney 
Stoke, in the County of Somerset), a Cornet of Hoi-se, 
and afterwards a Captain of Marines, married Mary, 
eldest daughter and coheiress of Sir Henry Newton, 
Knight, Envoy Extraordinary to Genoa, Tuscany, etc., 
LL.D., Judge of the Admiralty, and had issue, inter 
alios, the second son, George Brydges Rodney, one of 
the most eminent of England's Naval Commanders, who 
was born 19th February 1718, and was sent to Harrow 
School, where he only continued till he was twelve 
years of age, when he went to sea under the last King's 
Letter-of-Service ever granted. He was a Lieutenant 
in 1739, and was a Commander under Hawke at the 
defeat of Letenduer's squadron in 1747. He became 
Rear- Admiral in 1759, and commanded at the successful 
bombardment of Havre, and sailing to the West Indies 
reduced Martinique ; he was, in consequence, promoted 
in 1 762 to the rank of Vice- Admiral, and created a 
baronet, 22nd January 1764. In 1780, he defeated 
Langara's fleet o£F Cape St. Vincent, and he was 
nominated a K.B. Another triumph, one of the 
greatest in our naval annals, obtained him his peerage. 
He was created Baron Rodney of Rodney Stoke, co. 
Somerset, 19th June 1782, for the memorable victory 
he achieved, 12th April 1782, over the French fleet 
commanded by the Comte de Grasse, when were taken 
from the enemy the Ville de Paris, 110 guns, three 
other ships, 74 guns, and two ships, 64 guns, and one, 
74 guns, was sunk, and 3,000 of the French were killed 
and double that number wounded. The result of this 
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splendid success was the Peace of Versailles, 20th Jan. 
1783.'' 

As the Pillar was at all events begun in 1781, it 
must have been in honour of his earlier victories ; but 
the " Comraenioration Jubilee" of 10th August 1782, 
with which it was inaugurated, must naturally have 
covered the last great triumph, and, therefore, it 
properly falls within the scope of this paper. 

Our American colonists were at this time carrying 
on their struggle for Independence ; and France and 
Spain were both on their side against England. Many 
high-handed proceedings were done on both sides, and 
notably on the part of the English. Admiral Rodney 
chased some American vessels, which fled for shelter to 
the neutral harbour of S. Martin s in the West Indies, 
which belonged to the Dutch ; and, disregarding the 
rights of neutrality on the ground of sheltering an 
enemy's vessel, seized the island. In like manner, he 
forced the Island of St. Eustatius to surrender, and 
further added Saba, Demerai-a, and Essequibo to the 
British Crown. St. Eustatius was treated with great 
rigour, and not only the public, but also the private, 
property of individuals was seized and confiscated ; and 
when the merchants of St. Christopher transmitted to 
the Admiral, through the hands of Mr. Glanville, 
H.M. Solicitor-General for that island, a memorial and 
remonstrance against such conduct, the Admiral replied 
to Mr. Glanville that he had not leisure to peruse the 
memorial (I) which he had delivered to him", and added, 
in a style somewhat haughty, "that the Island of St. 
Eustatius was Dutch, everything in it was Dutch, 
everything was under the protection of the Dutch, and 
that as Dutch it should be treated".^ The cause of the 
island was taken up in the Houses of Parliament ; but 
the exigencies of war and the success of the Admiral 
were held to be a sufficient justification. Two letters, 
published as authentic at Paris in July of this year, and 
relating to St. Eustatius, are characteristic of the men 
^ Annual Register^ 1781, p. 39. 
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and the time, and were it not for the gravity of the 
case would be amusing. — Annual Register^ 1781. 

1. — Sir Georye Rodney to tli/e Marquis de Bouill/. 

" 1 have received the letters which your excellency did ine the 
honour to write to me ; and I am hurt that a person of so dis- 
tinguished a rank and character as the Mai-quis de Bouille should, in 
consequence of information which he confesses he received through 
indirect channels, demean himself so far as to descend to menaces : 
British Admirals are unacquainted with fear ! and know not what it 
is to threaten : they are responsible for their conduct to none but to 
their King and their country : they never look for glory in insulting 
their enemies: they have always treated them with respect and 
humanity. But a perfidious people, wearing the mask of friendship, 
traitors to their country, and rebels to their King, are not entitled to 
indulgencies or respect : and shall never meet with either at my 
hands. " I am, etc." 

2. — 7%€ Marquis de BouilU to Admiral Rodney. 

I am satisfied that a British Admiral and a French General 
ought to be responsible only to their King and their country. To 
both I owe reprisals; and cruel as it may be to have recourse to 
them, you set the example at St. Eustatius, and I must pursue it. 
You laid down the law, and 1 shall strictly adhere to it. Your 
excellency, no doubt, forgot that you were writing to a French General, 
who from the events of war has been for some time in the habit of 
despising British insolence. I had the honour to write to your 
excellency that I would not exchange any more prisoners : they shall 
all, without exception, be sent to France. I repeat once more, that 
you may act as you please towards our flags of truce ; to quiet your 
apprehensions on that head I shall send no more. In future, the 
interpreters of our sentiments shall be our cannon : by those means 
we shall avoid all political disputes, so fastidious and disgusting in 
themselves, and which are more in the department of ambassadors 
than of soldiers. " I am, etc." 

Of the crowning victory of the series, the following 
account, given in the Annual Register for the year, will 
be read with interest : — 

" On the 12th of April, a general action took place, and 
Admiral Rodney obtained a very signal and complete victory 
over the French fleet, which was commanded by the Count de 
Grasse. The British fleet consisted of thirty-seven ships of 
the line, and the French of thirty-four. The engagement 
commenced at 7 o'clock in the morning, and continued with 
unremitting fury till half-past six in the evening. It is said 
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that no other signal was made by the Admiral, but the general 
one for action and that for close fight. Sir George Rodney 
was on board the Formidable, a ship of ninety guns ; and the 
Count de Grasse was on board the Ville de Paris, a ship of 
110 guns, which was a present to the French King from the 
city of Paris. In the course of the action, the Formidable 
fired nearly eighty broadsides, and for three hours the 
Admiral's sliip was involved in so thick a cloud of smoke, that 
it was almost invisible to the officers and men of the rest of 
the fleet. The van division of the British fleet was com- 
manded by Sir Samuel Hood, and the rear division by Rear- 
Admiral Drake ; and both these officers greatly distinguished 
themselves in this important action. But the decisive turn on 
this memorable day was given by a bold manoeuvre of the 
Formidable, which broke the French line and threw them into 
confusion. The first French ship that struck was the Ccesar, 
a seventy-four gun ship, the captain of which fought nobly and 
fell in the action. It is said that when she struck she had not 
a foot of canvass without a shot-hole. Unfortunately, soon 
after she was taken possession of, she took fire by accident 
and blew up, when about two hundred Frenchmen perished in 
her, together with an English lieutenant and ten English 
seamen. But le Glorieux and le Hector, both seventy-four gun 
ships, were also taken by the British fleet, together with 
r Ardent, of sixty -four guns ; and a French seventy-four gun ship 
was also sunk in the engagement. It was a very close and 
hard fought action on both sides, but the French fleet was at 
length totally defeated. 

"It was almost dark when the Ville de Paris struck, on 
board which the Count de Grasse had fought very gallantly, and 
was wounded in the action. Five thousand five hundred troops 
were on board the French fleet, and the havoc among these 
was very great, as well as among the French seamen. The 
English had 230 killed and 759 wounded. Captain Blair, who 
commanded the Anson, and several other officers, were killed in 
the action, and Lord Robert Manners, who commanded the 
Resolution, died of his wounds on his return home. On the 
19th of the same month, a squadron which was detached from 
the main fleet, under the command of Sir Samuel Hood, 
captured the Oato and the Jason, two French men-of-war, of 
sixty-four guns each, and also VAimable, of thirty-two guns, 
and the Ceres of eighteen. About the same time, also, the fleet 
under Admiral Barrington took from the French, off Ushant, 
le Pegase, of seventy-four guns, VActionnaire, of sixty-four, and 
ten sail of vessels under their convoy. 
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" The victory obtained by Admiral Rodney over th^^ French 
fleet was a very fortunate circumstance, both for hii interest 
and his reputation. ^ / 

" Before this event, the new Ministry had appointed Admlfal 
Pigot to supersede him in the command in the West Indies, 
and it was understood they meant to set on foot a rigid inquiry 
into the transactions at St. Eustatius. But the splendour of 
his victory put an end to all thoughts of that kind. He received 
the thanks of both Houses of Parliament for his services, and 
was created an English peer by the title of Baron Rodney, of 
Rodney-Stoke, in the County of Somerset. Sir Samuel Hood 
was also created Baron Hood of Gatherington, in the kingdom 
of Ireland, and Rear- Admiral Drake and Captain Affleck, were 
created baronets of Great Britain. Some attempts were also 
made in the House of Commons to procure a vote of censure 
against the new Ministry for having recalled Lord Rodney ; 
but the motions made for this purpose were rejected by the 
majority. The Count de Grasse, after his defeat, was received 
on board the Barfleur man-of-war, and was afterwards landed 
on the island of Jamaica, where he was treated with great 
respect After continuing there some time, he was conveyed to 
England, and accommodated with a suite of apartments at the 
Royal Hotel, in Pall Mail. His sword which he had delivered 
up (according to the usual custom) to Admiral Rodney, was 
returned to him by the King. This etiquette enabled him to 
appear at Court, where he was received by their Majesties and 
the Royal Family, in a manner suitable to his rank. From the 
time of his arrival in London to his departure, which was on 
the 12th of August 1782, he was visited by many persons of the 
first fashion and distinction, and was employed in paying visits 
to the great officers of state, and some of the principal nobility 
of the kingdom, by whom he was entertained in a very 
sumptuous and hospitable style. He received, indeed, evevy 
mark cf civility which the British nation could bestow, and was 
treated with much respect even by the common people, from 
the opinion that was generally entertained of his valour and 
merit. 

" The victory of Admiral Rodney, though it entirely frustrated • 
the designs of the French against Jamaica, and was in itself a 
very splendid action, was not, however, followed by those 
beneficial consequences which by many were expected. None 
of the British Islands, which had been taken by the French in 
the West Indies, were afterwards recaptured, though it was 
hoped this would have been the result of our naval superiority 
in those seas. It was also an unfortunate circumstance that 
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some of those ships which were taken by Admiral Roduey were 
afterwards lost at sea, and particularly that fine ship the 
ViUe de Paris, le Olorieux, and le Hector" 

On the 27th of June, a message from the King was 
presented to the House of Commons to the following 
import : — " That His Majesty, having taken into con- 
sideration the many eminent and signal services per- 
formed by George Bridges Rodney, Lord Rodney, 
Vice-Admiral of England, and one of the Admirals of 
the White, his conduct in the West Indies in three 
several engagements, in the months of April and May 
1780, with a superior French fleet under the command 
of the Count de Guichen, and his great and glorious 
victories over the Spanish fleet on the 16th day of 
January 1780, on his voyage to the relief of Gibraltar, 
and over the French in the West Indies on the 12th of 
April 1782, not only highly honourable to himself, but 
greatly beneficial to His Majesty's Kingdoms, is 
desirous to bestow upon the said George Bridges 
Rodney, Lord Rodney, some considemble and lasting 
mark of his royal favour, as a testimony of His Majesty's 
approbation of the said services." The approval with 
which this message was received was universal ; but 
there being some difficulty with regard to the period 
when the pension should commence, there was a general 
cry of The twelfth of April ! the glorious twelfth of 
April I" and it was accordingly agreed to by the 
Commons, — '*That the annual sum of two thousand 
pounds be granted to His Majesty out of the aggregate 
fund, to commence from the twelfth day of April 1782, 
and be settled, in the most beneficial manner, upon the 
present Lord Rodney, and the two next succeeding 
heirs male of his Lordship, to whom the Barony of 
Rodney shall descend" — {Annual Register, 1783, 145, 
146). Lord Rodney died in London, 21st May 1792, 
in the 75th year of his age, and a monument by Rossi 
has been raised to his memory in the north transept 
of St. Paul's Cathedral. There is also '*a large monu- 
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inent erected in the north transept of Westminster 
Abbey, at the public expense, to three of his gallant 
captains, who gloriously fell in that engagement, and 
whose medallions, of large size, are sculptured upon it 
— William Bayne, William Blair, and Lord Robert 
Manners" {Shropshire Shreds and Patches, 21 Feb. 
1877). 

Having now shown when and by whom the Pillar 
was erected, and having given some account of Lord 
Rodney and the heroic actions it commemorates, we 
have still to try and explain why " the Gentlemen of 
Montgomeryshire" should have erected a monument to 
his memory ; and why they should have placed it on this 
particular point, rather than on one of tne many higher 
mountain tops of the county, or even upon the loftier 
ridge of the sister peak of Moel y Golfa. There is, 
indeed, another memorial to him in Jamaica, but this 
is the only one of its kind in his native country. 

Several suggestions, and some positive statements, 
have been made, but none of them satisfactory, and 
some of them very far-fetched and fanciful. Some have 
maintained that he must have been a native of the 
district, and they refer to Rodney's Inn^ at the foot of 

* Rodney's Inu stands by the wayside from Criggion to the Crewe 
Green, about a mile from the former. On its old signboard, now 
stowed away in the garden, we have these quaint stanzas of iuvi- 
tation : — On one side, 

" Rodney's Pillar Inn. 
'* Under these trees in sunny weather, 
Just try a drop of ale however. 
And if in Tempest, Rain or Storm 
A couple then to make you warm. 
But when the day is very cold 
Then test a mug a twelvemonth old." 
And on the other side, 

" Rest and regale yourself, 'tis pleasant. 
Enough is all the prudent need. 
That is due to the hardy Peasant 
Who toils all sorts of men to feed. 
Then muzzle not the ox when he treads out the corn. 
Nor grudge honest labor its Pipe or its Horn." 
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the Hill in support of their theory ; but unfortunately 
for them he was not born in this county or this neigh- 
bourhood ; but, according to Shropshire Shreds and 
Patches, Aug. 13th, 1879, at Walton-on-Thames in 
Surrey, in which church several members of the 
Rodney family have been buried. According to 
general report he was born in Somersetshire. The 
common tradition is that the Breiddin was the first 
high ground he saw on his return homeward at sea. 
The quaintest and most amusing version of all tells 
us that "after fighting all day long at Waterloo, 
Rodney declared, when the battle was over, that the 
first bit of English ground he saw should have a pillar 
erected on it in memory of the event, so he clapped 
a glass to his eye and spied the Breiddin" (Gossiping 
Guide to Wales). 

Now, putting these and their like aside, although in 
the absence of any original statement it is not well to 
be positive, I think I shall be able to prove that there 
was a real and sufficient reason for its erection here in 
the special circumstances of this county and its relation 
to the Navy at that time. Montgomeryshire, we know, 
abounded in fine timber. In the General View of the 
Agriculture and Domestic Economy of North Wales, 
by Walter Davies, M. A., Rector of Manafon, published 
in 1813, it is described (p. 239) as " that which was, 
and is, and will be for some years, the best wooded 
county in North Wales ; and, of its size, one of the 
best in the Kingdom. The woods were so abundant 
that, less than a century back, the fuel of a great part 
of the county consisted almost entirely of the best 
cleft timber, which, within about eighty years ago, 
began to be of some value, on finding its way to the 
Navy market. The first sale in this country for the 
Navy was from Abertanat Wood on the confines of 
Shropshire. About the year 1750, the woods of Powys 
Castle Park, Abernaint, and Trevedryd followed. 
From that period to the present time, the county has 
contributed annually to the supply of the Navy, and 
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of the commerce of the nation. About the year 1770, 
the size and quaUty of the Montgomeryshire oak were 
so well known in the several dockyards, especially those 
of Plymouth and Deptford, that a great competition 
between buyers was the consequence, which raised 
their price above that of the timber of any other part, 
in similar situations — even of the counties of Hereford 
and Monmouth, which lay much more convenient for 
water-carriage, and accordingly ought to have sold 
higher. It is but of late years that this frenzy of 
competition subsided/' He then goes on to speak of 
the timber on the estates of Vaenor, Gregynog, and 
Garth ; giving instances of some remarkably fine trees 
upon them. " Strangers," he adds, " have often times 
listened with attention to gentlemen of this county 
inquiring anxiously into the conduct and fate of the 
Windsor Castle, the Impregnable^ the Brunsioick, and 
other men-of-war, in some particular naval engage- 
ments, and were led to imagine that they had some 
near and dear relations holding important commissions 
on board ; but, upon further inquiry, found the ground 
of the curiosity to be no other than that such ships 
had been partly built of timber that had grown upon 
their estates : as if the inanimate material contained 
some magic virtue." Then going on to tell of the 
growing plantations in the county, and of Mr. Bell 
Lloyd of Bodvach, and his son. Sir Edward Price Lloyd, 
as pre-eminent planters, he informs us that " in the 
year 1798 he had amused himself in calculating the 
value of navy-timber upon several estates within the 
district. The most valuable tract of its size was a piece 
of 56 acres covered with majestic timber, the value of 
which could be no less than twelve times that of the 
fee simple of the land they grew upon, at thirty years' 
purchase. These, and several others not much in ferior, 
were then intended to be reported as valuable speci- 
mens of the national stock of growing timber; but they 
are now, nearly all, either crowding the dockyards or 
swimming upon the ocean." 
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These quotations have been lengthy, but they are 
interesting in themselves, and especially valuable in 
their bearing upon our problem. Vast quantities of 
timber were sent down by the Severn, from Pool Quay 
and Llandrinio ; and the piece below Llandrinio Bridge 
still commemorates the traffic in its name of " the 
Timber Yard". 

But why was the Breiddin" chosen as the site of 
the Pillar, rather than " Moel y Golfa" which is still 
higher ? Clearly it was not simply for its height ; but 
rather, I think, for its conspicuous position, and for 
being more clearly visible than any other point from 
the great timber-growing estates to which it owed its 
existence. Standing at the base of the column, you 
look up the valleys of the Severn, of Guilsfield, of 
Meifod, and of Llanfyllin, all of which open out on the 
plain beneath. Besides which, the natural conforma- 
tion of the hill, with its precipitous crags and grand 
range of prospect, adds immensely to its effect as a 
great County Memorial. 

It is a strange thing that in the case of such a 
monument, erected at a comparatively recent period, 
and with newspapers in existence, no record has yet 
been met with describing its inception and progress. 
We do not know who the prime mover was, nor who 
were the active promoters ; we are not told for certain 
by whom it was planned, or what it cost, or who sub- 
scribed to it, or what sums they contributed. Let us 
hope that some day the desired information may be 
found in the archives of some of our old county families. 
We do, however, read that on its completion, "a 
Commemorative Jubilee" was held on August 10th, 
1782, and that a great number of Montgomeryshire 
and Herefordshire gentlemen were then present ; and 
this term, a " Commemoration Jubilee," has now a 
special significance, when taken in connection with 
what I conceive to have been the moving cause of its 
erection. For fifty years back coincides, in a remarkable 
way, with the eighty years ago", when the Rev. Walter 
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Davies informs us that the Montgomeryshire timber 
began to be of some value, on finding its way to the 
Navy market." 

An annual festival appears to have been held from 
this period by a club of " Breiddinites" in commemora- 
tion of the event. The Salopian Magazine of Sep- 
tember 30, 1816, gives an account of it for that year, 
together with the President's poetical address. It is 
there said that " later than usual ' on account of the 
irregularity of the seasons/ on Friday, September 
13th. the genuine lovers of this classic institution met 
at one o'clock, and dined at the base of Rodney's 
Pillar. After dinner, appropriate toasts were given by 
the worthy President and otners : the Address was then 
recited, and the Breiddin glee, which on this occasion 
is never omitted, succeeded it. The future Poet- 
Ferneat then received his wreathe of fern, as usual, from 
the hand of the Lady Patroness ; and night soon 
terminated the gay revelry, and dispersed the exhilara- 
ting association of coherent tempers and homogeneous 
principles." The President on this occasion was 
R. Rylance, Esq., and his Address appealed to the 
members to 

" Sing, feast and frolic while you may ; 

Full soon will summer's rose be faded ; — 
Now let the social votive glass 

By beauty's smiling kiss be seal'd, 
And while ye bid it circling pass 

Let music's merriest note be peal'd." 

The Poet-Ferneat was Mr. J. F. M. Dovaston of 
West Felton. 

" The bard of yonder fairy field 

With ever playful wit shall earn 
And love that nature's self revealed, 
His wonted wreath of mountain fern." 

What "the Breiddin glee'' was we have not been 
told ; nor can we say when the Breiddin festival was 
discontinued. 

I now return to the Pillar itself, the form of which 
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is well shown in the illustration at the head of this 
article. The foundation is laid on a platform of the 
natural rock on the highest point of the hill, and pro- 
jects about a foot, so as to form a rough seat on each 
of the four sides. On this stands the pediment, a 
square of 10 ft. by 9 ft. 6 ins. high, surmounted by a 
projecting cornice; above it rises the circular Pillar, 
capped by a square abacus, on which is built a round 
piece of masonry, tapering to a cone with a bright 
copper ball. This ball appears to have been gilded ; 
for there is a tradition that it was supposed to have 
been of gold, and when it was destroyed by a thunder- 
bolt much disappointment was expressed at the ab- 
sence of the precious metal. A good deal of damage 
was done at the same time to the Pillar. Sometime 
between 1840 and 1850 the damage was repaired, and 
a new ball substituted. This ball is composed of two 
copper basons ; and on the day that it was set up", 
writes the Rev. L. Darwell, formerly Vicar of Criggion, 
" I mounted to the top, partly by ladders and partly 
by scaffolding ; and, the lower bason being then fixed, 
we {i.e., the plumber and myself) drank the health of 
the Queen and the Prince of Wales." The general 
management of these repairs was in the hands of the 
Rev. John Russell of Llandrinio ; but I have not been 
able to ascertain any further particulars about them. 
I come, therefore, to the present condition of the Pillar 
and the more immediate purpose of this paper, it^ 
urgent need of immediate attention, if it is to be 
preserved at all. 

A good deal of mischief has been done by persons 

Eicking out the cement in the pediment within reach ; 
ut much the most serious injury hjis been wrought by 
the natural elements : the small base, on which the ball 
is fixed, has been shattered, and the ball itself leans 
slightly to north-east ; and one of the stones of the 
abacus has been thrust forwarcf out of its place. The 
circular portion of the Pillar has been well cemented, 
and, upon the whole, has stood well ; but for a space of 
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admit the wind, rain, and frost ; this has probably been 
due to the destruction of the lightning conductor, of 
which only sections remain, as shown in me illustration ; 
indeed, its fragmentary condition is itself a source of 
danger, and must lead to further mischief and worse 
bulging ; every winter adds something to the damage 
wrought, and every storm increases the danger. What 
is to be done ? Will the " Powysland Club" take it in 
hand, and so preserve this Montgomeryshire Monument 
of a great National Victory ? Some two years ago an 
estimate was sought of the cost of its preservation; 
but the outlay suggested was so high that nothing 
further was done. This summer, however, a practical 
builder has been to examine it, and " see what was 
necessary to make the structure good", and he reports 
(in Bygones, Sept. 11) thus : — 

On one side a good deal of masonry has given way and is 
bulging out, giving it the appearance of being crashed. All 
this requires to bo taken out a bit at a time, and rebuilt, until 
all is made good and sound. Then the Pillar wants pointing. 
This should be done with mastic cement and boiled oil This 
cement is unequalled for resisting the weather, and I use it for 
church spires and chimney stacks. Above the cornice the stone 
wall is very bad and full of holes, wherein the rooks of the 
neighbourhood make their abode. This also wants careful 
attention by filling in with Portland cement, and pointing with 
mastic cement. A good copper-tape lightning conductor, 
about 1^ inch wide by ^ inch thick, in one length, and held to 
the column by strong brass holdfast staples is also required. 
Done up in this way Rodney's Column will yet stand many a 
winter's blast. It should be attended to this autumn, or, I am 
afraid, another winter s frost will cause the whole structure to 
collapse. The great difficulty is the transit of plant and 
material, but the top could be reached by means of ladders, 
and the pointing, etc., done by means of seats fixed on ropes. 
This way of working would lessen the cost materially." 

The writer was Mr. James Rees of 33, Hume Street, 
Cape Hill, Smithwick, who has already done work of 
the kind in this neighbourhood, and who, being asked 
whether he had formed any estimate of the cost, 
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replies that the work could be done for " Fifty- two 
pounds", and he would undertake it for that sum. 

The practical question now comes, and it is an 
urgent one. Will the present Gentlemen of Mont- 
gomeryshire", and those interested in this conspicuous 
monument, contribute, and that quickly, the necessary 
funds for its preservation ?^ 



P.S. — Since this article was put in type, I have been 
able, through the kindness of Mr. Wotton, to search 
The Shrewsbury Chronicle, and to find, under the date 
of Saturday. August 10th, 1782, the following notice 
of the Jubilee Celebration held that month. It is, 
unfortunately, too late to embody it in the article ; but 
as it contains several interesting particulars which are 
new, I append it here with a few additional notes : — 

" Shrewsbury, August 10th. 

"On Tuesday^ last a Jubilee was celebrated on Breiddyn 
Hill, in the county of Montgomery, in commemoration of the 
signal services which this nation has received from the 
conduct and valour of the gallant Rodney, 

" The ceremony was opened by conducting Mrs. Eyton,^ the 
Lady of the Manor, accompanied by a numerous train of ladies 
and gentlemen, and preceded by a band of music, to the Pillar, 
erected to record the services of Rodney. There she was 
addressed in an elegant poetic compliment, which was sung to 
the music of the well-known Wind, gentle Evergreen*'. When 
this ceremony was finished, she was conducted in the same 



* A few Subscriptions have been received, and an Account opened 
at the N. and S. Wales Bank, Welsh Pool. A full List, with State- 
ment of Accounts, will be printed as soon as the work is done. 

2 It appears from this that the Festival was held, not on the 10th of 
August, but on the previous Tuesday, the 6th of that month. 

3 The Eytons of Eyton, in the Wildmores, succeeded the Husseys 
in the Lordship in the 17th century; and it has been sold by them 
in the present century to the Vickers of Offley Grove, near Newport. 
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manner to a booth to hear other compositions in prose and 
verse properly adapted to the honour and festivity of the Day. 
The speakers were the Rev. Mr. Rudd of Hereford, Mr. 
Worthington,^ and two young gentlemen of Westminster 
School. After dinner, the company were entertained with 
songs, catches, and glees, from many gentlemen who vied 
with each other who should contribute most to the promotion 
of mirth and festivity. The company assembled to pay their 
tribute of gratitude to the merit of our great naval commander 
was very numerous, consisting of many of the principal gentle- 
men of this and all the neighbouring counties.' 

Another correspondent proceeds to describe the 
monument in words identical with those already 
quoted from the GentlemarCs Magazine (pp. 114, 
115); from which we infer that the correspondent 
was Mr. D. Parkes himself, and he further adds : — 

"That an excellent Ode was spoken to the meeting by 
E. Thomas,* as well as several orations by different persons. 
The meeting was brilliant, and, upon the whole, well con- 
ducted." 

The statement, p. 124, 1. 4, is not confirmed by the 
Registers of Walton-on-Thames : — The Admiral's father 
and mother were buried in that church, but there is no 
record of his baptism. 



1 The Rev. Matthew Worthington, Master of Deytheur School and 
Chaplain of Holy Trinity, Penrhos, 1763-1796, and Rector of Llan- 
gadvan, 1773-1796. He was a nephew of the learned Dr. Wm. 
Worthington, Vicar of Llanrhaiadr, and Preb. of St. Asaph Cathedral. 

2 ** E. Thomas" was, no doubt, Mr. Evan Thomas (leuan Fardd 
Du), a native of Llanfair, and at the time a compositor in the 
Chronicle oflSce. . . He was a contributor to the Eurgravm Cymraegy 
the first Welsh magazine ever published, and wrote, or translated, 
some Tracts and Hymns. {Montgomeryshire Worthies, p. 295.) 
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FUNGI IN THE POWYS-LAND DISTRICT 
TO BE FOUND ON TREES. 

By the Rev. J. E. VIZE, M.A., F.R.M.S., Etc. 



Our homes supply a great many fungi. So do our 
gardens. A few selections have been contributed 
already to the Montgomeryshire Collections. The 
present subject is given above. The vast number of 
trees afford scope enough for occupation almost to 
infinity if all the fungi were to be discussed. It will 
be prudent, however, for the sake of patience, only 
to bring forward the growths of a few trees; more 
in proofs of what might be done than anything else. 
One object in writing about them will be to repeat 
as little as can be managed any plant that even 
resembles another on the different trees. A wider 
range for thought will thus be made. May no one 
grow weary of what is going to be said. 

The following five trees are selected for the paper : — 
the Alder, the Beech, the Larch, the Oak, and the 
Willow. They are fair types of trees, some of which 
need little moisture, whilst others of them flourish 
much more in lands which are not dry. 

Let us first take the beech. 

Our beech trees are prolific in the number of forms 
of fungi that exist on them. The trunks, stalks, 
twigs, fallen branches, and dead and decaying wood 
come in for their respective speciahties. On the twigs 
there are some growths especially to be noticed. 
Asterosporium Hoffmanni is a glorious object to look 
at when magnified. Viewed on the bark when dried 
it appears blackish, but let rain or other moisture 
be applied, and there will ooze out a black fluid 
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substance. Examine it under the microscope, and 
you will see a star-like lot of spores, each with three 
or four rajs of a conical shape. The dark colour will 
be gone, just as blood owing to its density appears to 
be red, but is not really so, when in very thin layers, 
so these fungi are individually very light in colour 
when seen separately. A good drawing would convey 
a correct form of these little things. 

There are only two plants of the family of Astero- 
sporium recorded yet. The other has been found in 
one place in North America growing on birch trees, 
different to the one on beech. 

Another very singular form exists on beech called 
Thyrsidium hotryosporum (Mont.). When wet, it 
oozes out of its black jelly-like pustules, and proves 
to have the same quality as the last plant considered, 
of being light in colour when thin, whereas when 
thick it is very dark. The plant is a gelatinous 
substance, and makes a most effective picture when 
highly magnified. 

There is a third fungus oozing out of beech twigs, 
called Coryneum macrosporum (Berk.), totally different 
to those already named. Every spore is separate 
from its neighbour, thus showing a great contrast to 
the Thyrsidium, where the spores are in enormous 
numbers together in a mass. Besides this, the Cory- 
rieum is divided from seven to twelve times, not so the 
other fungus. No one can really describe these 
variations in families, but they are not more a source 
of astonishment, than when we think that asparagus 
is a lily and ranked with the lily of the valley and the 
very large lilies we see growing in our midst. 

On the fallen branches of the beech trees may be 
seen some vefy large fungi called Polyporus cervinus 
(Pers.). They are very broad in growth and proceed 
from under the bark, being ashey-umber in appearance, 
and covered with spongy down. It is astonishing 
how very hard in substance and how very large in 
size some species of this family become. When seen 
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on trees apparently healthy, they are a sure fore- 
runner of decay, and exist only because they have 
found a spot for life from which, for their own exist- 
ence, they may extract the juices and vitality of their 
host, and so in gaining nourishment for themselves 
depauperate and kill their support sooner or later. 
In the case of the beech PolyjjoniSy it is an instance of 
one vegetable preying on another, but, strange to say, 
it has recently been discovered that there is a Poly- 
porus which feeds on animal life. This is a new 
departure to us and beyond what was expected. 
Several flowering plants feed upon insects and small 
creatures we know. There is the Drosera or Sundew, 
for instance, found in our own country, noted for its 
tentacles or feeders varying from 120 to 260. Let a 
fly settle on the beautifully coloured leaves which are 
of themselves attractive to insects. The plant feels 
the motion, the tentacles are stimulated at once, and 
secrete a gummy fluid which retains the fly and 
renders escape out of the question. Some pieces of a 
fly were once put inside a Drosera and were carried to 
the centre of the plant in thirty-five seconds. Again, 
an atom of human hair the eight one-thousands of an 
inch long, and weighing only the one seventy-eight 
thousand seven hundred and fortieth of a grain, made 
the tentacle move, and yet no mortal possibly could 
perceive the hair on him, as has been so truly re- 
marked. This plant is to be found in Wales. 

Then there are the bladder worts inhabiting deep 
pools and water ditches in our country, consuming 
small insects, worms, and aquatic animals inside them. 

The trumpet and side-saddle flowers so attractive to 
little creatures which, when once entering them, find 
return impossible, are carnivorous. So are the true 
pitcher plants, which will even entrap small birds and 
digest them, as well as lots of other things. Thus, 
then, the flesh-feeding plants consume and digest food, 
which must however be nitrogenous and connect 
together the vegetable and animal world. 
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Now it is known to us that even a fungus has been 
found which is flesh-eating. On the underside of the 
Polyporus {P. applanatus) flies assemble in great 
numbers, where they settle with the primary intention 
of feeding. There is no gummy fluid at first per- 
ceptible, but the insects get caught in the divisions of 
the fungus and then die. Then a lot of threads grow 
from the inside openings of the fungus, which com- 
pletely cover the insect. Absorption takes place, and 
scarcely a trace of the fly or other entrapped creature 
is left. When complete digestion has taken place 
the Polyporus resumes its former state by a fresh 
growth. Thus much has the beech tree Polyporus 
caused a digression. 

Once on a dead trunk of beech on the Home farm 
of the Powis Castle Estate I found a fungus which is 
reputed to be common. 1 have never seen it growing 
but on the occasion now referred to. Things are 
common, moderately frequent, or rare compara- 
tively speaking. Angels to us are very rare, but 
doubtless to those who can see them, they are very 
common indeed. So with plants, a newly found one 
is considered a treasure because of its uniqueness, but 
ere long, or in another neighbourhood, it may be often 
met with. On an old trunk I found this beech fungus 
called Hypoxylon concentricum (Bull). Our departed 
prince of fungus students the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, 
Vicar of Sibbertoft, describes it as " generally round, 
and about the size of a pea, but when growing on the 
trunk of a tree sometimes of considerable size and 
thickness from many individuals becoming confluent ; 
at first pruinose, that is to say, having a coarse 
granular secretion on its surface, then bright rust 
coloured, bordering on vermilion, gradually becoming 
tuberculated, when old of a ferruginous black". My 
plant had lost its scarlet colour altogether, it was too 
mature for that, and was in a splendid state of ripeness, 
not so good perhaps to look at, but perfection in other 
1 J. R. M, JS., 1893, ex Botanical Gazette, xvii, pp. 381-2. 
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points. It stood 1^ in. high, and was 2J ins. in 
circumference. Then, when cut open, it was con- 
centric, as its specific name implies. Starting from 
a central point, rays in regularity followed each other, 
one ray being darker than its neighbour, the next 
resuming the primitive shade, a form well shown in 
the dried specimens, the whole being encased in a 
hard external covering resembling charcoal as to 
substance, and from which the ripened fruits proceed 
when mature, being ejected through very minute 
openings, which fruits are elliptical in shape, and 6,000 
of which would lie on an inch in length each touching 
iU next companion. Oh, how many were there in my 
plant ? Who shall calculate ? 

On beech trees, when decayed, may be found occa- 
sionally, though not very often, two fungi of a Genus 
named Hydnum, H. coralloides (Scop) and H. erinaceus 
(Bull), called respectively the Coral-like and the 
Hedgehog Hydnum. Let notice be taken of the 
latter of the two, first. In the mushroom family, so 
generally known on our tables as a delicacy, it will be 
noticed, if we turn the plant up, there are dark gills or 
layers, on which the fructification grows, extending 
fi-om the junction of the stem to the outward edge. 
In the Hydnum will be found, instead of the mushroom 
arrangement, spines, not unlike an awl as to shape ; 
they may be long, as in the Hedgehog Hydnum, even 
from 1^ to 2^ inches in length, hanging downwards 
towards the ground, very regular in position. In 
addition to other peculiarities they are tough, fleshy, 
very soft, elastic, and white. Hence the comparison 
in structure might fairly give the notion of the creature 
to which the English name is granted. 

Let us turn now to the other Hydnum (H. coral- 
loides). It is said to be like a cauliflower when young, 
and becomes very much branched. It grows in tufts 
a foot or more in length, the spines are borne on the 
under side. This fungus may be eaten with safety. 
I remember once, when the leading men in England 
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were asked to go to Scotland to instruct their co- 
workers in science, having another fungus with the 
name of Coralloides attached to it. The grand dinner 
of the occasion was very sumptuous, and honoured by 
the most notable grandees. Amongst the dishes were 
many fungi, and they were well served. Coralloides 
came to me, and on cutting it, I divided one of those 
very large garden worms which had been living inside 
and feeding upon the fungus. I thanked the waiter 
for offering it to me, and declined having any of that 
dish, although it was my intention to have tasted it. 
Here a few words may be said as to poisonous and 
non-poisonous fungi, because the Hedgehog Hydnum is 
certainly edible. People want a short way to discover 
the difference between those that are good, or the 
reverse. There is no short way of arriving at the 
solution. Experience and study will alone prove the 
harmless from the injurious ones. One grows on the 



flavour more than the common mushroom, but another 
has a top so exactly like it, and it is so poisonous, that 
at first sight an experienced eye might be deceived. 
Yet when the characteristics of the two plants are 
mastered, they are as distinct from each other as a 
rifle and a walking stick. What millions of the 
wholesome and nutritious species are allowed to rot 
merely through want of knowledge between good and 
bad. There is, we say, no royal road. Colour alone 
will not decide, nor will scent, although a wise man 
would avoid any growth with a loathsome smell. Nor 
will the flesh of any species which distinctly alters 
colour, especially if the tint be blue, be desirable to 
eat, unless it is known to be good. Nor should those 
which emit a milky juice be eaten unless we know 
what they are. Wherever, also, a small fragment be 
tasted, and it is acrid or unpleasant, it should be left 
untouched. Probably there are not very many fungi 
which are decidedly poisonous ; still it is well to avoid 
species which have not been acknowledged to be safe 
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by those who have studied them A great help in 
recognizing valuable kinds might be brought about by 
having coloured plates and drawings of the various 
kinds hung up in our schools. But who is likely to 
provide them ? Probably our descendants many 
decades of years hence may appreciate the edible fungi 
more than we do. At all events we are not retro- 
grading in the knowledge of their qualities ; we know 
some will make us pitiably drunk, others may paralyze 
us temporarily. We have advanced beyond the old 
theories of our forefathers, who held the notion that 
good and bad were distinguishable. For instance, all 
were bad which had grown near rusty nails and old 
rags, because the venom that was supposed to be in 
them was absorbed into the fungus. Then again, for 
any to have existed near a serpent's hole, was con- 
demned as deadly, because of the breath of the serpent 
as it passed by. We censure the ancients, the modems 
probably are not much better. We shall be criticised 
by and by in our turn. 

Amongst flowering plants, flowers will be seen 
which have a marked decision to flourish only near 
houses where human beings live. Take the Celandine 
(Chelidonium majus) as a proof of this. If you want 
it, search for it near villages and you will probably get 
it. So with some of our so-called Cryptogamic plants, 
they have preferences for special trees and their 
proximity. The larch and fir trees have a Lactaiim, 
which is only to be obtained near them. The beech 
trees have two interesting fungi, which are to be 
searched for where they grow. Both these are edible. 
One is the Morel, the other the Truffle. The Morel 
is prized as an article of food, whether freshly gathered 



where the trees have been burnt to the ground, and 
luxuriates all the more upon the charcoal deposit. So 
highly appreciated used the Morel to be in Germany, 
that forests were set on fire so that it might grow, 
until at last an Act of Parliament prevented the 



or in the dried state. 
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destruction of the timber. The plant is one that grows 
on a stem, and is to be found during the summer. It 
stands some three inches high, is of ashey colour, and 
the part above the stem, where the fruit is produced, 
is deeply impressed with folds or pits. So much for 
the Morchella esculenta (Pers.). 

Let us go to the Truffle, which is frequently found, 
but never above the level of the ground. It must be 
obtained by search. The late Rev. J. M. Berkeley 
says that, Nees von Essenbeck relates an instance of 
a poor crippled boy who could detect truffles with a 
certain superiority even to that of the best dogs, and 
so earned a livelihood." Dogs, specially trained for 
the purpose, and also pigs, will discover them, just Uke 
dowsers, as men are called, can indicate the spot where 
water is to be found. These dogs and swine can 
indicate the exact spot where truffles are, and, of course, 
save a great amount of trouble to those who seek for 
them, as they are always subterranean. Truffles to 
my nose are loathsome, other people consider them 
agreeable. So differently constituted are we, that no 
two persons probably have the same appreciative faculty 
for any of their five senses. 

The Truffle is queer looking. It is rough in texture, 
has numbers of irregular rounded knots, or nodules, 
and is in height from 1 to 3 inches. There are cracks 
on the outside, which are resolved into warts, like dwarf 
pyramids, of four to six sides. When cut across, the 
interior is marbled prettily with veins of dark colour, 
the general substance being white. Truffles are 
purchaseable in bottles at the shops where such things 
are to be had, and therefore can easily be examined 
under the microscope if the beauty of their structure 
be investigated, and very pretty they are. They are 
known by the name of Tuber cestivum (Vitt). 

The Aider is peculiar amongst the trees of the forest 
from its adapting itself to marshy and boggy places, 
where its companions would not flourish well. Not 
that it likes a very wet soil, but it rejoices in being a 
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little above the level of the water. It has a power of 
attracting moisture to itself from the nature of its 
fibrous roots ; hence it has been obsei'ved that ground 
on which these trees were allowed to grow, even if dry 
when they were planted, would become swampy in 
course of time. The wood of the tree, as is well known, 
is useful for the clogs of boots, and also as a dye. 

Let us notice a few of the fungi which are to be 
found on it. One is called Melanconium sphceroideum 
(Lk.). It is very black, and oozes through the bark 
on the twigs of the alder, being composed of multitudes 
of very small poras. I remember finding a fragment 
of it once on the alders between Forden Station and 
the Forden Union on the railway line. After dis- 
covering what the plant was that same evening, I 
determined to get some more specimens of it before 
breakfast the next morning. Having secured a few 
twigs containing the new treasure, I started home. 
On my way a parishioner on horseback met me. We 
saluted each other with the usual good morning. At 
last the farmer — now dead — said, " Mr. V., what have 
you got there ? " I told him " they were a few little 
twigs off the trees, which I was taking home for 
examination under the microscope." I am satisfied he 
believed I had been collecting sticks wherewith to 
light the kitchen fire, for in the most good-natured 
humour he instantly said, Don't you think you might 
have been much better employed ?" These are amongst 
the anecdotes that naturalists occasionally meet with, 
and they tend to relieve the solitude of work. We 
hail them under their pleasurable aspect. 

This Melancordum is a young state of a riper plant 
called Melanconis alni (Tul), to be found on the twigs 
later in the season when they are ripe. 

There are several fungi, which, although not identical 
with those referred to elsewhere, are so much alike, 
that to describe them would be very nearly going over 
the same ground. They are, therefore, not recorded. 

On the dead twigs of our Larch trees, especially in 
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moist periods of the year, or on the ground where the 
twigs have been kept damp, may be found a very 
beautiful lot of fungi, owning the name of Peziza. 
The one, to which reference is now being made, is very 
pretty indeed. It stands on a very small stem, having 
above it much the shape of a funnel, and being rather 
white and hairy outside, whilst the inside is orange. 
If this little plant (for although it varies in size to the 
one-sixth of an inch) were shown to any one with an 
idea of beauty, there would be an exclamation of 
surprise assuredly. And well there might be. 

This small creature caused a good de«3 of excitement 
in our country lately. It was found by some one who 
knew nothing of its life history, and was unaware that 
its existence had not been recognized and described 
years ago. Some of our elementary books gave 
wondrous accounts of it. It began to be viewed as one 
of the most destructive fungi that had been found. 
Our larch trees were all going to be depauperated by 
it; nay more, to be blotted out of creation. They 
would not have strength to resist the intruder. They 
must all die — they are not dead yet. The fungus has 
vegetated on them only when the twigs and bark were 
dead. To kill a dead thing is a vain effort The trees 
are as flourishing as ever, and likely to be, however 
mild or virulent the parasite's attack may be. 

It is indeed strange how old things come on the 
scene as if they were new. Such things will occur 
over and over again. I remember seeing a very old 
map. It must have had an antiquity amounting to 
two or three centuries. On it were marked as clearly 
as possible lengthy rivers in a foreign country ; the 
bends of the streams, the starting-point, were given. 
Lakes were also sketched out in proper size and shape. 
Recent explorers in the same regions have not only in 
innocence confirmed the accuracy of- the map, but have 
been enrolled as heroes for their supposed-to-be brand 
new discoveries. They have been honoured as pioneers 
in geography, whereas they have only followed in the 
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footsteps of men who have been in their graves many 
many decades of years. 

Another singular fact is shown in connection with 
this growth on the larch. It is the eagerness that 
students show for new things and new discoveries. 
Some very pressing letters were sent to me urging me 
to be sure and send their writers some specimens of 
this Peziza. The answer was plain enough, namely, 
that it is only a very old thing under a much longer 
name. 

Something somewhat similar to this — although not 
alike in all points — happened a great many years ago 
amongst our British ferns. The fructification of a 
certain fern had never been taken into proper con- 
sideration, until quite accidentally and suddenly it was 
discovered to be a plant totally distinct from what had 
been assumed about it. So extremely aUke were the 
two plants that their outward forms were identical ; 
their growth and habits corresponded, but their fruits 
were not more alike than the grains of wheat and 
barley. Students of ferns were most eager to get the 
new fern, whereas many of them had owned it in their 
collections for years. How near we may be to what 
we desire, and yet our wishes may seem to be im- 
measurable distances away. 

Amongst the many proofs of love to us in the works 
of nature as given to us hj an All- wise and merciful 
God, there is an extra quick decay of the bark and 
timber of our trees by fungoid growths when they 
attack those parts of the wood which are reposing on 
the moist ground. Oh what multitudes of things in 
vegetable and animal life are surrounding us and yet 
we do not grasp their existence or even become aware 
of their presence unless by searching we find them out. 
The larch is blown down or felled by the hatchet of 
the woodman. There it is, but as soon as it reaches 
the earth, if left alone, it is in preparation for some 
growth to attack it in due course. We cannot tell 
when it is invaded, nor make out how, when, and why, 
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the necessary atmospheric and other causes render the 
dying tree ready to start another vegetable organism 
which will hasten decay and nourish the soil as well, 
by restoriog some of the chemicals which had been 
taken from it. But so it is. Examine the under part 
of the larch close to the earth, so close as to be under 
the influence of the greatest attainable moisture, you 
will most likely find a spider s web sort of growth 
spreading on the top of the bark. In a more advanced 
stage, whilst still sticking closely and firmly to the 
trunk, you will detect the Corticiuniy for such is its 
classical name, becoming blood-coloured. Run the end 
of your finger-nail across it, and you will then most 
plainly see the colour of blood when the end of your 
finger has scratched it. But it is not all of one tint, 
the edge is somewhat like fibres, and the colour is that 
of flesh, but smooth. This reddish appearance, when 
irritated, enables us to know the right species easily, 
and is a very distinctive character of this interesting 
plant. There are not many plants so readily dis- 
tinguished as this one is, not only from the bleeding 
propensity, but from its home being on the felled, 



The Willow, with its numerous species and endless 
varieties, has a good many parasites, both animal and 
vegetable. It is generally associated with sorrow 
and mourning, particularly since the time when the 
Jews were carried captive into Babylon, when they 
plaintively said, " By the waters of Babylon we sat 
down and wept when we remembered thee, O Sion. 
As for our harps, we hanged them up upon the trees 
that are therein", or as the Bible version says : " We 
hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst 
thereof." Ideas of a gloomy nature, however, were 
not always coupled with the tree. The glorious 
restoration of the Israelites is spoken of by the 
prophet Jeremiah in a joyous note. He says : — ''They 
shall spring up as among the grass, as willows by the 
water courses." It must have been a happiness for 
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people who were liable to drought to find trees which 
from their properties needed moisture, if not water, 
for life. Stnl, the poets and writers now would only 
ascribe feelings of sorrow to the willow. Shakespeare 
in Othello oajs of Desdemona anticipating her death : — 

" Mj mother had a maid called Barbara, 
She was in love ; and he she loved proved mad, 
And did forsake her : she had a song of willow, 
An old thing 'twas, but it expressed her fortune. 
And she died singing it ; that song to-night 
Will not go from mj mind." 

So sad and gloomy were the ideas attached to the 
willow, that it was customary for a garland of willow 
to be worn by those who were forsaken in love. 

Let us, however, consider the fungi of the tree. 
They are numerous, and can only be selected from the 
vast quantities here and there, for distinct growths 
live on the leaves, the branches, bleached wood, 
decaying parts, dead twigs, roots and other portions. 

Let the bleached wood be taken first. It cor- 
responds exactly to the exposed part of the bones 
of our bodies, say the arm or leg, when the skin and 
flesh have been completely removed, and laid the bone 
open, only, of course, to be parallel cases both should 
be dead. A fiingus called Diplodia oospora (Berk.) 
is found on this part of the tree. The covering of 
the fruit of this plant is of a substance resembling 
charcoal and is small. The fruit is brown in colour 
and partitioned by a band passing through and 
capable of division at the middle. The length of 
these dark little atoms is the three ten thousandths 
of an inch, the length being the twenty-five one 
hundred thousandths of an inch. Yet these minute 
things would germinate and grow under favourable 
circumstances. Is it not astonishing ? Yes, there is 
a certain fun^s frequently to be found in our woods. 
A successftd attempt to grow it was made.^ It 
started. It grew three inches in twenty-five minutes, 

1 McMillan. 
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and in an hour and a half was four inches high. The 
surroundings for this experiment were unusually good. 
But the fact remains. Besides the speed of growth, 
what powers of raising heavy weights some of the 
fleshy mushrooms have. Dr. Carpenter speaks of a 
paving-stone at Basingstoke, measuring 21 ins. square 
and weighing 83 lbs., being completely raised out of 
its bed by means of some species of mushrooms of 
from 6 ins. to 7 ins. in diameter ; nearly the whole 
pavement of the town was heaved up by the same 
cause. 

There is a fungus composed only of microscopical 
cells and fruit, a most enormous number of which are 
required to make it up. Lindley calculates that this 
plant, starting, be it remembered, from one individual 
fruit or spore, as its right name is, " contains more 
than 47,000,000,000 cefls,^ and that, taking the time 
of its evolution to be twelve hours, it produces 
4,000,000,000 cells every hour and 96,000,000 every 
minute". Are the discoveries of the heavenly bodies 
astounding, not less so are the marvels of vegetable 
life as proved by the microscope. 

On living leaves in the summer may very fre- 
quently be met with, yellow patches of small size 
containing a powdery substance. Several willows are 
thus attacked. The species vary according to the 
tree. They are the uredo state — or rust state — of a 
fungus which matures later on in the season, called 
Melamspora. 

These leaf fungi are very interesting because so 
frequently to be discovered. It is easy to put a small 
botanical case in one's pocket, or even a book, and to 
convey the same home for examination, with the few 
gathered leaves inside. A walk becomes more stimu- 
lating in consequence. To start on a journev with 
nothing to brighten one's course is nothing like so 
beneficial as to have an object in view. Better far to 

1 Pouohet. 
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go for a farthing's worth of salt, than to walk listlessly 
along. 

But let us return to the fungi which particularly 
attack the willow. Few people can ever have 
observed the leaves of the maple and sycamore trees 
in the close of the summer months without having 
seen large patches of intensely black spots on them. 
They are amongst the commonest of the fungoid 
growths, and to mature their life history they fall on 
the ground, and may be found in the months of 
February and March with small fissures, opening in 
the central channel and containing the ripened fruit 
which is not black, but of a grey tint. Corresponding 
to these maple leaves are to be found those of the 
willow, prosecuting an exactly parallel history. They 
live their allotted period, become ripe, and struggle for 
existence if they can meet with a right place to begin 
Ufe again. 

On the decaying wood of willows, a thin layer of a 
fungus is to be seen. It spreads over the bark, 
following the elevations and depressions of the same 
with great exactitude, for a considerable length. It 
is flesh coloured, or pale salmon coloured, according to 
the amount of light which reaches it. One pecu- 
liarity about it is, that when broken, a milky juice 
exudes from it. Those who do not object to the smell 
of the common ladybird, or of bugs, to which genus 
the pretty ladybird belongs, on meeting with this 
fungus alive, will have an opportunity of gratifying 
their powers of smell. 

The colours of several plants belonging to this 
genus {Corticium) are, some of them, very splendid. 
A more magnificent blue could not be imagined than 
on a dead piece of timber I found in Forden. It was 
in a very damp spot, near water. At Edderton Wood 
it grew abundantly on some rails over the rivulet that 
runs in it, and was to be obtained for two or three 
successive years at the one locality. 

Dead larch supplies a superb blood-coloured Corti- 

L 2 
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cium. Specimens are in the herbarium quite twenty- 
years old, and the colour seems to be as beautiful now 
as then. Greens and browns and greys contribute 
their shades according to the host plants on which 
they vegetate. There is a wondrous field of work to 
suit the taste not only of science, but of the artificial 
skill of the painter. 

Another tree must be considered, but when the 
enormous number of fungoid growths which have been 
recorded on it are taken into consideration, only the 
selection of a very very few can possibly be enter- 
tained. It has in a previous paper been said that 
931 thrive on the oak. What a host of parasites are 
ready to attack and do attack the oak. In every state 
of vigour, of weakness, and of death and decay they 
are ready to hasten the destruction of the tree. One 
set of fungi will develop in a certain stage which 
would never do so later on, and vice versd. I have 
frequently noticed a branch of an oak tree with very 
dead leaves on it which never left their place of 
growth, but remain attached to the limb by the stalk. 
They bear certain fungi, but let some leaves of the 
same branch become detached and fall to earth, they 
would bear totally different growths to the others. 
So it would seem, that leaves which have lived part 
of their time on the parent, and have died and (fried 
as dead things for a time in situ^ and then have fallen 
to the ground, would produce and develop very 
different fungi to the other two states of the leaf. 
It is the same with ourselves. Some persons become 
ill from certain diseases, only when in a certain pre- 
disposition for the same. Then, and only then, are 
they attacked. Their nature positively refuses to be 
acted upon except under peculiar conditions. 

Before referring to oak fungi, it may be noticed that 
oaks, on account of their size, may be expected, even 
independently of their juices and other conditions, to 
be prolific in giving support and nourishment to 
parasites. The Calthorpe Oak in Yorkshire measures 
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78 ft. in circumference, or something approaching 
9 yards in diameter. What a great size, is it not? 
and yet the Calthorpe Oak, on account of its tapering 
stem, has not the cubic feet of timber in it that another 
tree has which has a stem more in the shape of a reel 
of cotton. One very straight oak was higher than 
Westminster Abbey. Then there was the oak at 
Dolgelly, in which tradition says Owain Glyndwr 
threw the body of his cousin, Howel Sele, a fact 
verified by a grim skeleton appearing when, more than 
a quarter of a century afterwards, the tree was struck 
by lightning. Why, it may be asked, are oak trees so 
very prone to be struck by the electric fluid ? They 
are more frequently damaged than any other tree, and 
therefore are most unsafe during a thunderstorm as a 
place of shelter. In addition to their size, their age is 
wonderful. The Parliamentary Oak in Clifton Park 
is said to be 1,500 years old, and was known to exist 
before the Conquest. Fancy some of the young trees, 
now beginning to live, existing from 1,000 to 1,500 
years hence, if this dispensation lasts. What is in 
store for them? How we should like to know the 
histories which the Parliamentary Oak has witnessed. 

On the oak, as well as some other forest trees, but 
more particularly on the oak, the Vegetable Beef 
Steak or Liver Fungus grows. It owns the name of 
Fistulina Hepatica. When once recognised, it can 
scarcely be mistaken afterwards. It luxuriates on old 
trunks. The appearance when young is that of a 
soft, fleshy, thick substance of a pale purplish red. 
The red colour becomes darker, until it passes through 
chocolate into nearljr black. Such would be the top 
side. Underneath, m its early stage, it is yellowish 
and somewhat marbled. Ked portions appear as the 
yellow decays. Its growth, when a fair start has been 
^ven, is considerable, and if the weather is propitious, 
18 great. It is said to grow in a fortnight, and to be 
decayed in half that time. As a rule it attains a fair 
size. A good size would be from three to six pounds 
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in weight, whilst one is recorded in the English Flora 
as having been taken down the scales at nearly thirty 
pounds. 

This fungus is good to eat. Its very name of beef 
steak gives one a fair notion of it. Externally there 
is a decided resemblance. Its juice when cut in a 
young state is the colour of beef gravy, and some 
enthusiasts go so far as to imagine they are eating 
beef when feeding on the Fistulina, " Judseus credat ; 
non ego." Let us, without naming the authors, record 
the result of their tastes when eating this fungus. 
One says, "It is scarcsly to be distinguished from 
broiled meat." Another says, " In all its stages it 
affords an excellent gravy, and when young, if sliced 
and grilled, would pass for a good beef steak." Again 
we read, If not beef itself, it is the sauce for it." 
Again, " It is a treat for an epicure." Some one else 
says, Not bad . . . not to be cherished as a delicacy. 
Quite in the second class." Our prince of mycologists 
speaks of it as " One of the best things I ever ate, but 
then, it was prepared by a skilful cook." Just so. 
What a contrast there is between a good angler and a 
bad one. What a contrast between a good cook and 
an inferior one. When is the day coming that our 
town and village girls will not be deemed to be good 
cooks, on their own authority — when their application 
to be a qualified cook rests upon their belief that they 
can cook a beefsteak and boil a potato ? I am told 
that cooks are becoming exceedingly rare, and one 
reason for their decrease is that they do not like the 
heat of the kitchen fire. It is rather strong for their 
aprons and dresses, and especially for their bodies 
under those coverings. The cook of old days, who 
gloried in her work, is passing away. Cookery classes 
m Board Schools may be good, for born cooks, but as 
long as our school children see cookery dwindling away 
in their own parents' homes to the lowest minimum, 
we must expect cooks will be few and far between. 
I am told, in my parish work, that in this almost 
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unprecedented year of fruit, the labourers* wives will 
not preserve it, they will buy jams at the shops — ^they 
will also get tinned meats and lobsters because it saves 
cooking. Better far, one would have thought, if they 
would teach themselves and their children to cook the 
rasher of bacon for daddy when he comes home after 
the day 8 work. Cooks are becoming a dissolving 
view. 

Let me record an anecdote connecting sermons and 
beefsteaks together. Some forty years ago, I knew 
and helped one of the ablest preachers in the City of 
Dublin. The conversation turned upon the policy of 
attending church services when a preacher was known 
to be what is called poor, or when somewhere else 
in our church you could get a really good and excellent 
sermon. My friend considered it was better to go and 
hear the excellent divine. He argued as follows. Let 
a very good animal be killed for food. Let the 
butcher cut for you two beefsteaks from the same 
carcass. They may be taken side bv side, and be so 
exact as to quaUty that no mortal can detect any 
possible difference in them. You want your dinner 
and go home to get it. The cook prepares one of the 
steafis and sends it in for your food. The cover is 
taken off. It is badljr cooked, looks sodden, and is 
half cold. The gravy is watery and poor. There has 
not been any sauce added to it. The plates are cold. 
Everything is uninviting. You groan and grumble, 
cut a small piece, and send all the rest away. The 
steak has done you no good as to the body, and the 
mind is not in a state of blessing. But, reverse the 
matter, suppose yourself in the same hungry state. 
Another cook has prepared the other steak, which, be 
it remembered, was no better than the first, but as 
exactly as possible the same as the other. You sit 
down. The cover is taken off. The meat is hot. It 
looks excellent — is browned to perfection. The gravy 
is splendidly seasoned so as to be just ''the thing 
itsel3F". You unhesitatingly cut into it, not once, but 
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twice at least. You eat your dinner, feeling thankful 
for it, and afterwards have a splendid sensation of 
comfort in yourself, and are very peacefully disposed 
towards your cook, and the other members of your 
family. By analogy my fidend considered that it was 
better to hear a very good sermon than an inferior 
one, and that under such circumstances you were 
justified in leaving your parish church for another 
church. 

DaedcUea quercina (P. ) is alive the whole of the year. 
There is nothing fleshy about it, and hence it never 
becomes liquid, as so very many of the largest fungi 
do. It lasts from year to year. Its general substance 
is like cork, and gives an appearance of woody 
structure. It is obtainable on old oak posts and 
trunks of oaks. As to its utility, beyond forwarding 
the decay of its host, there does not seem to be any. 
As to its beauty it is up to the average, and perhaps 
rather over it, when its markings and brown colourings 
are considered. It is by no means an easy plant to 
describe, as may be judged by the following transla- 
tion of a very distinguised man who thus graphically 
describes it. The words are in our own language, not 
in Latin as he wrote them. He says : — Hymenium 
sinuose, sinuosities of the same suberose substance 
as the pileus, and not separable from it, firm, somewhat 
deep, various ; in some cases resembling anastomosing 
or contorted lamellse, in others elongated flexuose 
pores." These characteristics will be enough for the 
digestion of most of the readers of The Montgomery' 
shire Collections. Let us pass on to another plant. 

Under the growths attacking the Beech tree was 
named a very beautiful one, consisting of a black fluid 
substance, full of star-like spores. It is called Astero- 
sporium HoffmannL But far and far removed from 
it in arrangement is a fungus living on decorticated 
bark of oak, called Triposporium elegans (Corda). It 
has no gelatinous dark fluid in which to live, but 
consists of rootlets penetrating the timber, from which 
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ascend rods or stalks, bearing at their summits stellate 
spores. They are brown in colour, and though some- 
what star-like are not so truly so as their distant 
relations on the beech. The rays, as a rule, are three 
or four in number, and are jointed, the tips, however, 
of the joints farthest removed from the roots being 
transparent, and thus presenting a very elegant 
contrast to those below them. They could not be 
distinguished with the naked eye from the numbers of 
fungi which are stalked, on account of their minute- 
ness. To see them is to admire them. 

On oak trunks Iving by the canal side at Welshpool 
in the autumn and winter months, as well as in many 
other places in the Powys-land district, may be seen 
some large, queer, black, gelatinous, orb-shaped cups. 
They have a very short stem, indeed, in some cases, 
they scarcely amount to a stem. These often grow 
mto each other, forming compressed masses, and 
cannot be mistaken even by an unpractised eye 
because of their size and blackness. They are called 
Bulgaria inquinans (Fr.). 

Trihlidium mlimiforme (Reb.) I have found in the 
oaks at Forden Vicarage, but it is so small and grows 
so much in the bark of the tree that the best way 
to get it, is to know its exact shape, and then go on 
hands and knees so as to secure it. Never mind being 
ashamed of hands and knees, and being seen in that 
attitude. ''Halloa I" said a brother clergyman to me 
once at the top of his voice. " Halloa 1 I knew it was 
you down in that ditch, grubbing away, for there is no 
one else to be seen in that posture for miles and miles 
around but yourself" He was riding on horseback, 
and thus signified his presence. I have never yet 
felt any the worse for poking my nose as near to a 
specimen as was possible, if my eyesight needed close 
investigation. The portion of this very minute fungus 
which is noticeable is the fructification which is called 
fenestrate, or, in other language, has openings through 
the membrane like those of a window between the 
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timber. The little black plspiit has lips surrounding 
the fruit. 

There are, of course, vast quantities of other fungi 
to be found on the oak, but there must be a limit 
put upon the records of them, especially as too long a 
reference to them would only be wearisome. 

Only five trees have been taken for consideration of 
the fungi which luxuriate on them. Care has been 
exercised to avoid repeating any genus more than well 
could be helped, so that, in a limited paper like this, 
a repetition of similar or nearly identical plants should 
be avoided. What an endless subject the one before 
us is. Nothing has been said about the parasitic 
plants on the ash, the box, the thorns, the poplars, the 
chestnuts, the holly, the birch, the elm, the walnut, 
the barberry, the plane, the yew, the juniper, the 
acacia, and other trees. Each of these deserves study. 
What a great blessing it is that the minute forms of 
vegetable life so slowly and effectually feed on the 
larger ones. They do their work as decreed by 
Almighty God most effectually. They are His handi- 
work to restore the component parts of trees to earth 
again, so as to invigorate and nourish it. Their term 
of ofiice is most sanitary. In their unseen glory they 
must delight those spirits which kept their first estate, 
and when we are equal to them, there is no reason to 
doubt but that we shall see their glories, which will be 
aids to us as we sing, " Great and marvellous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty, just and true are thy 
ways, thou King of Saints." 
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( Continued from vol, xxpiii, p, 336.^ 



LXXXIL 

To the Right Worth' the Deane and Cannons of the Colledge 

of Christ Church in Oxon. 
The co'playnt of Myforde, Poole, and Gylsfeelde for 4£ p* ann' 

to the Schoolemaster of Poole and a scholler yearely to 

be chosen to X't Church out of the said schoole to be 

student there. 

In all love and charitie shewinge unto yo'r good worshippes, 
the p'ishoners of the p'ishes of Poole, Myvod, Gilsfild, and 
Buttington, w'thin the Com. of Mountgom'y, that whereas, the 
whole tyeth yasninge out of theire said p'ishes is yearlie 
receaved and taken by the farmers of the foundacion of Christ- 
church in Oxenford, to the use and maintenance of the societie 
of the same^ amountinge to the yearlie value of foure hundred 
pownds. In regard whereof the p'ishoners afiforesayd used and 
ought to have iiij£ yearlie allowed by the said foundacion for the 
maintenaunce of the schoole of Poole for the education of the 
yonthes of the said foure p'ishes and w'thall admittance yearlie 
for one scholer out of that schoole of Poole to the societieof Christ 
Church ; now forasmuch as the default of payment hath bine 
made of said foure pownds by the space of xxtie yeares now 
past and w'thall for that we are deprived of the admittaunce of 
one scholer yearlie to the said fellowshipp as afforesaid ; We 
(omittinge many other greavaunces) thinkinge our selves in 
that behalf not verie well dealt w^th^ consideringe soe greate a 
comoditie yssuinge from us, and soe greate decay of hospitalitie 
growen amongst us by reason of soe publique a profitt receaved 
by one p'ticular p'son yo'r farmer, beinge a meane straunger 
in our countrey, dwelling threescore myles distant from the 
said p'ishes and not regardinge the due service of Otod in the 
same, thought good to p'ferre this peticion to yo'r worshipps 
consideracion, humblie desiringe the same that order may be 
taken as well for the payment of the said foure pownds w'th 
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the arrearedges as also for the acceptaunce of one scholer of 
the said schoole to the societie of yo'r said howse w'thin 
Christianitie we hope yo'r worshippes will not denie in respect of 
the decay of good leaminge 'and knowledge in these parts because 
we have no dne p'ferrement of our youthes and in respect of 
God's glorie to be advaunced in future tymes by yo'r worshippes 
good meanes and order taken hearin and thus ceasing yo'r 
further troubles we humblie take our leave. Poole, the 
xviijth of June. 1598. 

Yo'r Worshippes most lovinge in the Lord, 

Eobfert Wynne.i 
David Rogers.^ 
Edward Davies.* 
Robert DavieS.* 
Rees Lewis. 
Humflfrey Thomas.® 
John Humfreys.^ 
Peter WyUiames.® 
Rinalt Pughe. 
Hughe Piers.1^ 



Oily ver Lloyd.^^ 
Richard Bvance.^ 
Jeffrey Lloyd.^* 
Richard Vaughan.^* 
Richard Roberts. 
Ollyver Morgan.^® 
Richard Hu'frejes. 
Mathew Jones.^* 
David Piers.^^ 



Annotations hy the Rbv. W. Valentine Lloyd. 

1. Robert Wynne of Trelydan, Guilsfield, was the son of Humphrey 
ap John Wynne of Garth, Guilsfield, by his third wife, Margaret^ 
daughter of Reginald Williams of Willaston, sheriff in 1546. The 
Wynnes of Garth were descended from Reginald, the third son of Sir 
Griffith Vaughan, Knight Banneret. 

2. "David ap Roger de Burgeding"' was a juror, 38 Eliz., 1595; 
and David ap Roger of Hope, Buttington, Will dated 1621. 

3. "Edwardus Davies de Treweme genW was a juror at the 
Assizes, 35 Eliz., 1592, and was the son of Edward Daviea of Marsh, 
barrister-at law, manorial steward to the Purcells, Leightons, and 
Williamses. 

4. " Rob'tus David de Hope (Buttington) gen*." was a juror, 
39 Eliz., 1596. 

6. "Humffridus ap Thomas de Tyr-y-mynych gen'.", a iuror, 
1 Ch. I, 1625. 

7. The will of John Humphreys of Cwm Nantymeichiad, Meivud, 
is dated 23 Oct. 1639. 

8. "Petrus Wiljiams et Matheus Jones gen'osi Balli de Pola", 
44th Eliz., 1601. 
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10. Probably the son of John Piers, Vicar of Pool and Buttington 
in 1«')62. 

11. ** Oliverus Lloyd de Gyugrog gen.", on the grand jury 34 Eliz., 
1592. He was the son of David Lloyd, son of Edward, brother of 
Humphrey Lloyd of Leighton, sheriff in 1541. — ^fant. ColL, x, 35. 

12. Mentioned as ** overseer" to the will of his brother, "Lewis 
Evans of the Towne of Mountgoraery, gent." — ifont. Coll., xxi, 158, 
and note. He was a lawyer, and married Maude, sister of Richard 
Lloyd of Marrington, sheriff in 1616. 

13. "Galfridus Lloyd, gen'os", Bailiff of Pool, 27 Eliz., 1584. 

14. Richard Vaugban was probably of Tredderwen, Guilsfield, 
Lewis Dwnn*s VUttcUums^ vol. i, p. 281. He had a grant of the 
office of Escheator for the County, 31 Eliz., 1588. 

16. Oliver Morgan was oue of the " Wardens of the p'ish Churche 
of Poole**, who presented the Powis Castle family of Herbert, and 
others, for recusancy in 1594. 

18. "Matheus Jones genW* was one of the Bailiffs of Pool, 
43 Eliz., 1601. Mentioned as the brother of " Gilbert Jones of the 
Town of Pool Esquire" in the will of the latter.— i/on^. CoW., xxi, 170, 
and note. Lewys Dwnn's VisUationSy vol. i, p. 324, gives their descent 
from Cynvelyn ap Dolphyn of Manavon. 

19. David is Peers et David Jones gen*osi balli de Pola", 
4 James I, 1606. " Davidis Peerce gen' " was Bailiff of the Hundred 
of Pool, 2 Charles I, 1626. 



LXXXIIL 

1713. Indenture bet^n John Jones of Castle and John Jones 
of Sylfaen. 

John Jones of Castle in consider'n of Tenn Pounds conveys 
John Jones of Sylfaen — 

Ty-yn-y-llan and severall p'cells of land thereunto belonging, 

Kae Mab Pader, c. 2 ac. 

Brw y Ffynnon, c. 2 ac. in Yr Henfaes. 

Erw pant Yr Henvaes, c. 2 ac. in Yr Henfaes. 

2 Sellions or Ridges (c. ^ ac.) in Bryny wreithion. 

Dwy Ole'r ffynnon, c. 1 ac. 

Moiety of one other parcel in Rhos Gastell near Highway from 

Rhedynys tow'ds Poole. 
Yweirglodd Vach, c. 1 ac with bakehouse. 

iacre in Maes y llan. 
11 in Cumgoror and Castle. 

Provided that on repayment of £10 12«. Orf. by 22 Feb. it be 
cancelled 
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Endorsed. — Sealed and delivered with livery of seizin and 
possession given and executed according to the tenor of the 
£)eeds in presence of " John Mostyn, Rector. 

Gab. Wynne.i 
" Pfra'. Evans." 2 

Endorsement 2. — Bee it remembered that I, John Jones of 
Castle within named^ do the day and year first within specifyed 
Acknowledg myselfe to be fnlly payd and satisfyed of and for 
the sum'e of Tenn pounds being the considerac'on money within 
menc'oned. 

Witness my hand John Jones. 

" Witnesses hereunto " John Mostyn^ Rector. 

''Gab. Wynne. 
^'Ffra'. Evans." 

Endorsement 8. — ** I the within named John Jones of Sylvaen, 
in the county of Montgomery, doe hereby acknowledge and 
declare that the Tenn pounds considerac'on money within 
menc'oned is the proper money of the poor of the parish of 
Castle Caereinion in the said County, and that my name is only 
made use of in Trust for the poor of the said parish. Witness 
my hand the day and year within written, John Jones. 

" Signed and acknowledged by the said John Jones of Sylvaen 
in the presence of John Mostyn, Rector. 

"Gab. Wynne. 
"Ffra\ Evans." 

Endoi'sement 4. — Rec'd the twelfth day of December 1718 of 
John Davies and Charles Davies, both of the parish of Castle 
Caereinion in the County of Montgomery, tenn pounds eight 
shillings in full for the principall and interest due by the Deed 
within written, and I doe hereby promise for me and my heirs 
to assign to them or theire heirs at theire proper cost the s'd 
Deed within written. 

^* Witness my hand the daye and yeare above written, 

" John Jones. 

" Test. : W. Powell, 

" Alen Roberts." 



1 Of Dolarddyn. 

2 Bishop of St. Asaph's Secretary. 
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The Works op the Rev. Griffith Edwards. Edited by the 
Bev. Elias Owbn. London : Elliot Stock. 

This reprint of the works of Mr. Edwards, otherwise known by 
his bardic title of GhUyn Padam, may serve to show how a 
reserved and studious Welsh parson employed his leisure in an 
isolated mountain parish. Beyond this we do not see any 
special reason for the re-issue ; nor do we think it is likely to 
enhance his reputation — nor^ indeed, can we greatly compliment 
the Editor on his portion of the work. The title-page itself is 
unsatisfactory. The Author is described as " P.R.H.S.", which 
is the acknowledged distinction of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, which he did not belong to, instead of " F.R.Hist.S.'*, 
his proper title as a member of the Royal Historical Society. 
Next he is called " late Vicar * of Llangadfan, whereas it should 
be " Rector". It is rather curious, too, to read after the name 
of the Editor, Parochial Histories of Llangadfan, Garth- 
BMBio, AND Llanerfyl, MONTGOMERYSHIRE*', together with Welsh 
and English Poetry ; but this may be explained by the Editor's 
opinion that, it is perhaps as a writer of parish histories that 
Mr. Edwards will be remembered by the English-speaking 
Welshmen of Montgomeryshire". This opinion is, moreover, 
fortified in the Preface by an array of reasons why such isolated 
parishes should be full of " traditions interesting alike to the 
historian and folk-lorist", and it is noted with admiration that, 
it is difficult to say how many years he (Mr. Edwards) spent 
in gathering together the materials for these three parish 
histories"; but it must have escaped the Editor that a con- 
siderable portion of them had been collected by Mr. William 
Jones, a native of Llangadvan, and "communicated with notes 
by W. D." (Walter Davies, i.a., Gwallter Mechain) to the 
Cambrian Register as far back as 1796, and a portion of them 
utilised and amplified still later in Jones' Hanes Plwyf Gartk- 
heibio a\ HyTUifiaethau, A good deal of labour was, no doubt, 
expended in bringing them to the form published in the 
Montgomeryshire Collections, and especially the History of 
Llanerfyl ; but we think the " transactions of our society" 
should have been at least acknowledged with capitals, and we 
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do not see why the priDter should have called the society" 
" the Powysland Land Club" : we are not aware of any corres- 
ponding Marine Club. There seems to be a little confusion on 
p. 17 between Llwydiarth Park and Llwydiarth Hall as the 
former residence of the family of Llangedwyn and Wynnstay. 
On p. 112, the Rev. David Evans was buried, not at Llanymy- 
nech, but at Llangynyw, where there is a Tablet to his memory 
on the east wall. It is a pity that the Welsh version of the 
" Legend of Tydecho** is not ^ven, as well as the translation. 
It is to be found in the " Statistical Account'' in the Cambrian 
Begister, ii, 375. The Gwylliaid Cochion Mawddwy** of the 
Editor's Preface are given on p. 47, and in the Index^ as 
" Gwilliaid'^ C. M. In the " Errata" we notice a very curious 
method of emendation, *'p. 113, line 13, /or 'or Geiriounydd' 
read or ' Geirionnydd' , and then omit these words." In the 
Appendices on Folk-lore the Editor was more at home, and no 
doubt felt he had a freer hand, than in the body of the work ; 
but it is a pity that he paid such a literal observance to the 
request of the Author." We hold strongly that where such 
works as Histories of Parishes are re-issued after a lapse of 
even a few years, their statements should be corrected where 
needful and brought down to date by a judicious use of 
" Foot-notes". 
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WELSH POOL AND POWYS-LAND: 

"A HISTORY OF THE TOWN AND BOROUGH OF WELSH POOL, AND 
THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT.^" 

By ROBERT OWEN (Welsh Pool). 



Chapter I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

At the outset, it will be well to state that this history — 
extending from the earliest historical periods up to 
these latter days of the nineteenth century — does not 
attempt to give to its readers any minute details of the 
past annals of the district, nor is any attempt made to 
publish excerpts from contemporary documents : either 
task would be well-nigh an impossibility ; and, more- 
over, to make a documentary cnronicle of these pages 
would be a fruitless affair, when we consider that the 
work has already been accomplished, and that all docu- 
ments bearing upon the annals of both town and 
province have, long since, been duly codified, translated, 
and published.^ The primary object, then, of this 
history is to forge together, into one continuous chain, 
the links that bind one epoch of our local history with 
another : in other words — to take a " bird s-eye view" 
of the annals of our district, and to present them to the 
readers eyes as one continuous whole. So far as the 

1 This was the title of the " Prize Essay", proposed for competition 
at the Powys Provincial Eisteddfod, held in Welsh Pool on June 13th 
and 14th, 1895, for which " Cynveliu" was adjudicated the successful 
candidate ; and it is here enlarged, by request, under the wider head 
of " Welsh Pool and Powys-land**, by the author, Mr. Robert Owen. 

^ Refer to the past volumes of Montgomeryshire Collectton»y 
ArchcBologin Camhrenf^isy and other similar publications. 
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writer is aware, this is the first attefnpt ever made to 
construct a continuous chronicle of events for that 
loosely-defined " geographical area" known as the 
Province of Powys. 

To write a history of the ancient town and castle of 
Pool (which is the primary intention of the writer), and 
yet to ignore the general trend of events in the sur- 
rounding province, would be the means of seriously 
curtailing the mental range of vision, and of narrowing 
the historic horizon to the limits of the town and 
parish ; or, vice versd, to review the state of affairs in 
Powys-land, age by age, without due regard for the 
part played in its provincial annals by the stately 
stronghold of the noble Castle of Powys ; and, in a 
lesser degree, by its dependent ville of La Pole (Welsh* 
Pool), without a plentiful allusion to both town and 
castle, in such a review: would be to liken our paper to 
the time-worn simile of Hamlet, with the Prince of 
Denmark omitted therefrom." The history of Powys- 
land has been so bound up, so interwoven, with that of 
the borough-town and its castle — and this intimate 
connection between the two began when Cadogaii, 
*Hhe Renowned Briton", came to Trallwng (Welsh 
Pool) in the early days of the twelfth century, and it 
has continued ever since — and their historic associations 
are so entwined, that there seems nothing incongruous 
in the idea of allowing the wide history of the ancient 
province to gradually narrow its area, bit by bit, as we 
approach more modern times, until it becomes practically 
merged in the records and channels of the borough- town. 
Our history, therefore, begins with the lives of the 
Kings of Old Powys, dealing with the stirring events 
that occurred in their days, and in which they were no 
mere passive spectators, and it finishes with a slight 
record of municipal progress in the town and borough, 
together with some events of local history up to the 
present day. 

Geographically, the town of Pool is situated within 
the county and archdeaconry of Montgomery and 
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diocese of St. Asaph, and lies within the upper valley 
of thie Severn,^ twenty miles west of Shrewsbury and 
seven miles north-east of Montgomery, and is distant 
176 miles from London. The town is built at the 
entrance of a deep valley, formed by the passage of the 
Nant y Caws, or Lledan brook, a stream which rises at 
Castle Caereinion, and flows into the Severn half-a-mile 
below the town. Upon its eastern side the town is 
open to the Severn valley ; but on the west it is shut 
in by the lofty Golfa, a tract of moorland which extends 
in the direction of Meivod and Mathraval. Upon the 
north the Rhallt (Yr Allt) rises precipitously from the 
valley level, and slopes in swelling undulations towards 
Guilsfield ; whilst a spur of this hill, known as the 
Red Bank", abruptly terminates at the " top" of the 
town in a huge volcanic rock of greenish-grey basalt. 
To the south-west are the wooded slopes of Powis 
Castle Park ; and crowning the undulating lawns and 
shady woodlands rises the picturesque structure of the 
ancient castle, built upon a rock of sandstone, from 
which it took its earliest name, " Castell C6ch", or the 
Red Castle. Across the valley, the long level crest of 
Cefn Digoll (the ** Long Mountain"), stretches for miles 
along the horizon, whilst to the north-east rises the 
noble Breiddin, with its triple crown — Craig Breiddin, 
Moel y Golfa, and Cefn y Castell — and its rock bound 
flanks, standing out as sentinel to the hill-country of 
the upper Severn. The Breiddin, indeed, has been 
aptly called " the sentinel of the Welsh hills" ; for, once 
it is passed (to the east), we enter the great fertile 
plains of Shropshire and the English Midlands. The 
beautiful country to the west of Breiddin, in which the 
town and its castle are situated, is quite worthy of the 
title given to it by Llywarch HSn in the far-off sixth 
century, Powys Paradwys Cymry (" Powys, the 
Paradise of the Welsh"). And no less worthy is it of 

^ That portion of the Severn valley lying immediately below 
Welsh Pool was formerly known as Ystrad Marchell (" Marcella's 
Strath''). 

M 2 
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renown for the associations it bears in the chequered 
history of our Cymric Fatherland. These associations 
are especially recalled when the student of local history 
climbs the crest of the " Craig", or Moel y Golfa, and 
sees in front of him the camp of Caractacus upon the 
adjoining height of the Breiddin, or gazes at the solitary 
Wrekin and the distant spires of Shrewsbury, each 
with its memories of Cynddylan and Brochwel ; or else 
turning westward, views below him places with names 
of such historical significance as Powis Castle, Mont- 
gomery, Meivod, MathravaI,Buttington, and Careghova. 
It is upon the rocky heights of this noble hill of Breiddin 
that the opening scene of our history is enacted. 

" A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying glory smiles 
O'er the far times." — Byrwi. 

The town of Welsh Pool lies distant less than two 
miles from Offa's Dyke, the historical boundary-line 
between England and Wales : this geographical con- 
sideration is important. Of still greater significance is 
the fact that the town is built upon the luestern banks 
of the Severn, and not upon its eastern side. Along 
the border-lands of England and Wales there is no 
better criterion forjudging the respective predominance 
of the rival Anglo-Saxon and Celtic elements, in any 
given locality, than the witness of the place-names. In 
bringing this important witness to bear upon the case 
of our own neighbourhood, it will be found that east 
of Severn^ the Anglo-Saxon nomenclature freely inter- 
sperses itself with that of the Welsh : — Buttington, 
Edderton, Hope, Leighton, Thornbury, Uppington and 
Wooflliston, intermixed with Cilcewydd, Cletterwood, 
Criggion, Forden (Ffordd-hen), Mynllyn, Trefnant, 
Trelystan, and Trewern. These townships, by their 
names, clearly testify to the commingling of the rival 
nations within their limits, at a period prior to the fall 

^ We are dealing with the country-side lying upon the western 
slopes of the Long Mountain and Breiddin. 
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of Anglo-Saxondom (1066 A.D.). On the western side 
of the river we have a purely Celtic district : a district 
which at no time in its history was ever affected by 
Teutonic influences, and which, from among its place- 
names cannot produce one single instance of Anglo- 
Saxon nomenclature.^ 

In these pages, therefore, we shall be dealing with 
the records of a Celtic district undisturbed ever by 
Teutonic influences. Indeed, it may be said that the 
Celtic system of social polity survived for a considerable 
time in this district, and in other parts of Wales, after 
the purely Teutonic epoch had been supplanted in 
England by a Romanesque or Norman successor. In 
the end, the Celtic system, too, succumbed to the 
Komanesque, and it was during the long period of 
transition between the two systems (during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries) that our local history passes 
through its acutest stages. 

In Teutonic Britain the Village Community (or 
Tovmship) formed the unit of social polity, whereas, in 
Celtic Britain, the T7*ibe formed that unit. This all- 
important fact should not be lost sight of, especially by 
students of Welsh history. A record of the great 
princely tribes that ruled in Powys-land will, therefore, 
of necessity, occupy a large proportion of the pages ot 
this short history. 

During the course of this history, local society may 
be said to have passed through three distinct phases; 
and so, before proceeding further, we will now indicate 
how these phases can be roughly grouped under their 
several headings : — 

(a) The Tinoal Epoch — which extends frotn the first 
stage of local history to the days of Griffith ab Gwen- 
wynwyn — that thirteenth-century ruler of Powys who 
gave the finishing stroke in the overthrow of the ancient 
Celtic system in these parts. 

(6) The -Fet/cZaZ Epoch— begins with the infusion of 

1 The name Guihjieldy be it noted, is not of Anglo-Saxon origin 
{vide p. 189). 
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Romanesque ideas and methods into Powys-land, intro- 
duced, either by pure necessity or deliberate choice, by 
the four rulers of Upper Powys : — Owen Cyveiliog, 
Gwenwynwyn, Griffith, and Owen de la Pole. The 
manorial system became thoroughly acclimatised during 
the time of Griffith, a time which marked the final 
extinction of the ancient Celtic monarchy of Britain. 
This period covers the time when the district lay under 
the iron grasp of the Norman barons, and its final 
break-up synchronises with two contemporary events of 
great local significance, viz., the political amalgamation 
of Wales and the Marches with England, and the death 
of the last feudal Lord of Powys. 

(c) The Municipal Epoch represents the modern 
element of our history. It starts with the bye-laws of 
1570, which the burgesses of Pool thought fit to issue 
for the better government of their town ; and likewise 
the Incorporating Charter (which the Crown granted) 
in 1615 ; from which period our history narrows itself 
to the limits of the municipal borough, the increasing 
progress and prosperity of which are dealt with in a 
summary of modern events in the last few pages of this 
history. 



Chapter II. 

ANCIENT POWYS. 

Britain, in the time of the Romans, was inhabited by 
the Celts, a race belonging to the great Aryan family 
of nations, who in the present day inhabit those 
portions of our island left untouched by the Teutonic 
conquests of the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries. 
Ethnologists have divided the Celtic tribes of the 
British Islands into two groups — the Bryihonic and 
the Goidelic. The tribes which inhabited the country 
now called Wales were mostly Goidels — the Silures 
and DemetsB in the south and the Cangi in the north ; 
but in the valleys of Central Wales there dwelt a 
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Brythonic people, the Ordovices, who occupied the 
territory lying between the Severn, the Dee and the 
Teme — a stretch of country which afterwards became 
known as PoWYS^ (Powis, or Powys-land), embracing 
the whole of the area covered by the present county 
of Montgomery with parts of adjacent counties. 

Our history opens with the long and gallant 
struggle carried on by the Silures under their intrepid 
leader, Caractaccts (Caradoc), against the armies of 
Imperial Rome. For nearly nine years he had defied 
the Roman army ; but, at last, a determined effort 
was made to bring about the subjection of the daunt- 
less mountaineers (of South Wales). With this 
purpose in view, in the year 51 (a.d.), Ostorius, the 
commander of the legions in Britain, having subdued 
the Goidels of North Wales, and having pacified the 
Brigantes of the north, now turned his attention to 
the tribe " which neither severity nor clemency could 
induce to put up with Roman rule".* In terse but 
eloquent language, Tacitus describes the last fight and 
the downfall of Caractacus. 

Leaving the north, Ostorius hastens to the scene of 
action with a large body of soldiery, and marches 
towards the Silurian territory {Itum inde in Siluras)} 
Before he had penetrated Wales very far, he found that 
Caractacus had entrenched himself upon some inacces- 
sible mountains {montibtis arduis) in the country of 
the Ordovices. These mountains nave been identified, 
almost beyond a doubt, with the Breiddin Hills,* five 
miles to the north-east of Welsh Pool. Ostorius had 
already reached the borders of Siluria before he 
discovered the whereabouts of Caractacus, so deflecting 
eastward the Roman general now marches to attack 

^ The name Pmoys is akin to the Latin pagas and the French pays 
(a country). 

2 Rhys' Celtic Britain, p. 80. 

3 Taciti, Annales, xii, 33. 

* The question is fully discussed in vol, viii of the Monf^omery shire 
CoUeclions, 
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the British king in his stronghold upon the precipitous 
heights of the '^Brythons'' Rock (Craig Breiddin) : in 
doing this he must have passed the site of the present 
town of Welsh Pool.^ Before reaching the base of the 
hills the Severn had to be crossed, and this was done 
at a shifting ford {amnis vado incerto), which has been 
identified with the Ordder Ford,* near the camp at Old 
Mills (Trewern). Then began the arduous climb of 
the hill, made doubly difficult and perilous by the 
pitiless flight of arrows and the huge boulder stones 
hurled down from above by the defending party. 
Before the battle began the champion of Britain made 
a gallant speech, urging his warriors to fight for 
country, home and freedom, and calling upon them to 
make a solemn vow to him that none would shrink 
back in the coming struggle. The Romans now had 
reached the giddy crest of the hill, and te^iring down 
the rampart of loose stones, rushed into the enemy's 
camp. Then commenced the hand-to-hand struggle. 
Caractacus and his Britons fought long and well, but 
to no purpose ; for their limbs and bodies were unpro- 
tected by any guard, save by the thrust and parrying 
of their own weapons ; whilst the Romans were well 
equipped with helmets, breastplates and shields. The 
British ranks began to bend, at last they gave way, the 
battle became a rout, and Caractacus was overthrown, 
but managed to make his escape from the scene of 
carnage. His subsequent history is too well known to 
need repetition here. 

It was not until the year 78 that Rome completed 
the subjection of Caractacus' neighbours and allies — 
the Ordovices of Mid- Wales. Tacitus describes this 
conquest in his Agricola (cap. 12). It was in the 

^ Vide Mr. Wynne Ffoulkes' paper in Arch. Camb., vol. ii (N.S.). 

2 Ordder Ford = "The Ford of *Gorddwr'", probably from the 
Ordovices. The Breiddin is situated in the Manor of Goi*thor, or 
Gordowr. In the Welshpool Borough Perambulation of 1818 this 
ford is called the Wrther Ford. Compare Gordowr^ Wrtkfr, Gorth/r^ 
Orddicr, Ordover, Ordovix, 
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summer-time that Agricola, the Roman general, 
landed in Britain. His soldiers, expecting there would 
be no more expeditions that year, were anticipating a 
winter of ease and enjoym.ent; while the natives were 
making preparations to take advantage of their in- 
activity and of the inclemency and darkness of the 
season. Not long before Agricolas arrival, the 
Ordovices had surprised a troop of cavalry which was 
stationed upon the borders of their territories, and had 
put almost every man to the sword. He therefore 
determined to commence active operations against the 
foe withbut undue delay. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the winter season was fast approaching, and that 
the soldiers were scattered all over Britain, he 
assembled together certain veterans from the legions 
and a small body of auxiliaries, and, placing himself at 
their head, he boldly advanced into the hostile terri- 
tories. The Ordovices declined to meet the Romans 
upon the plain ; thereupon Agricola divided his forces 
into two bodies. He led the advance party in person, 
in order to excite the confidence and to arouse the 
enthusiasm of his followers. The engagement that 
ensued was a most sanguinary one, as the Ordovices, 
scorning to yield, were almost extirpated by the well- 
armed and well-disciplined hosts of Rome. 

After the overthrow of the Ordovices in a.d. 78, a 
mist of impenetrable gloom seems to cloud the history 
of Central Wales for more than 300 years, without one 
single gleam of light thrown upon it by either con- 
temporary document or voice of tradition. Tacitus 
evidently did not exaggerate when he spoke of the 
annihilation of the Brythonic tribe. Government of a 
desert waste is not fraught with actions that would 
tempt the hand of the scribe to chronicle, or of the 
bard to formidate into folk-song ! 

That the Roman legions had their stations in this 
land, as elsewhere in Britain, cannot be denied : the 
important town of Mediolanum, situated probably at 
Clawdd Coch, near Llanymynech, and the stations at 
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Caersws, Caerhowel^ and Y Gaerfawi* testify to this. 
A Koman trackway is ti-aced from the Gaerfawr 
through Welsh Pool to Caerhowel by the aid of certain 
place-names appearing in an almost straight line upon 
the map : this road seems to be a portion of one 
extending from Mediolanum to Caersws. Of relics 
belonging to the Roman era, actually found within the 
immediate vicinity of Welsh Pool, four only have been 
brought to light : the brass coin of Nero Claudius 
Drusus found at Maes Gwastad, a brass Hadrian and 
two smaller coins found at the old Domen (at the 
Bowling Green), the stone mortarium at Podl Quay, 
and the bronze boar^ at the Gaerfawr. 



At the close of the fourth century — at the time that 
the Roman power began to totter in Britain, in antici- 
pation of its final downfall, and the legions were being 

withdrawn from all the outposts 
of the empire to defend the Im- 
perial City from the continual 
irruptions of the advancing Teu- 
tonic tribes — at this time there 
arose a figure in the north that 
seems to have stepped out of the 
gloom and have assumed, without 
opposition from any quarter, the 
supreme sovereign power over the 
whole of the western and northern 
portions of Britain. This man 
was CuNEDDA, about whom Welsh 
literature has so much to say, yet 
not enough to give us a comprehensive view of his 
history.* By virtue of his mysterious powers and privi- 
leges as Gwledigy or Dux Britanniarum, he found the 
means of bestowing upon his sons and other members of 

^ Commonly, but incorrectly, called Caer Fids, 

2 The symbol of the 20th Legion (stationed at Chester). 

3 Rh^s' Celtic Britain, p. 116. 




CUNEDDA WlKDIO. 

Sahle ; three roses argent^ 
barbed vert. 
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bis family the rule overy raany districts, extending from 
the Fortn and Clyde in the north to the Severn Sea in the 
south-west; and also of bequeathing to his descendants, 
for many centuries/ the supreme rule over the Cymry.* 
We are told that he was a Brython of the north, that he 
was a kinsman of Constantine the Great, and that he 
held the high position of a Dux of the empire. The 
Welsh chroniclers are unanimous in their praise of his 
military prowess and his pious munificence, and relate 
that he held his court at Carlisle, where his retinue on 
the wall was nine hundred horse, and that his title 
was " King of the Island of Britain",^ and that he was 
" the first to bestow lands and privileges upon the 
Church in Britain". That Cunedda himself ever came 
to Wales is doubtful ; but we find that his sons gave 
their names to several districts in Mid- Wales. His 
son EiNioN (who succeeded him as Gwledig of the 
Britons) gave his name to Caereinion — the district 
extending westward of Welsh Pool in the direction of 
Mallwyd ; Arwystl gave his name to the cantref con- 
taining Llanidloes and Caersws and the surrounding 
parishes ; after Ceredig was Ceredigion (Cardigan) 
named ; and in the like manner Meirion* and Edeyrn 
gave their names to Merioneth and Edeyrnion respec- 
tively. Professor Rhys sums up Cunedda's influence 
in our district in these words " The centre of gravity, 
so to speak, of the power of Cunedda in Wales was in 
the country of the Ordo vices, a Brython ic people that 
does not seem to have resisted his rule." 

The last Roman soldier had departed from this island 
in 409, and for forty years Britain was left to itself. 

In 449 the first wave of Teutonic invasion reached 
our shores when the Jutes landed in Kent. In 477 

^ The last ruler of Wales descended from Cunedda was Llewelyn 
III, who was slain in 1282. 

2 The people of the British Confederation {Cym-hro). 

s lolo MSS., p. 147. 

^ Grandson of Cunedda. 

^ Rhys* Qeltic Britain, p. 119. 
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the South Saxons arrived, and before the end of the 
century the West Saxons had followed them, and then 
the "making of England" began. But the work of 
conquest and extermination was a long one, lasting 
more than a hundred years. It was a time of bitter 
suflPering for the people of Britain, for it meant the 
complete subjugation of their race (so far as eastern 
Britain was conaerned) under a strange and barbarous 
people. The Britons fought long and stubbornly, but 
all in vain, for the enemy were being continually re- 
inforced from their homes beyond the sea, and slowly 
but surely swept onward over the doomed island, 
slaying men, women and children, burning churches, 
hamlets and homesteads, sacking and destroying cities, 
and leaving the fair land of Lloegr^ one vast desert. 

For many years the inhabitants of the lower Severn 
Valley had been watching, with grave apprehensions, 
the deadly advance ; and now gradually the Pagans 
were approaching the three great cities of the lower 
valley — Bath, Gloucester and Cirencester. Nearer and 
nearer they came : at last, in 577, they had reached the 
waters of the Severn and Avon, and then was fought 
the momentous Battle of Deorham,^ which ended in 
the overthrow of the Britons and the deaths of Coni- 
magil, Condidan, and Farinmagil, the respective 
governors of the Three Cities.^ The doom of the cities 
was now sealed, and fire and sword soon swept this 
trilateral stronghold of the West, and its inhabitants, 
oflF the face of the land ; and for a space of more than a 
hundred years, Bath, Gloucester and Cirencester lay 
desolate and forsaken. 

^ Lloegr = South Britain. 

2 Vide Dean Spence's City of t1i*t White Walls. 

* It is the Saxon Chronicle that mentions the names of these 
British generals. Because of the similarity of names, both Professor 
Rhys and Dean Spence suggest that Condidan and Commagil are 
identically the same persons as Cynddylan of Powys and his brother 
Caranmael, thus representing them as falling at Deorham some 
months prior to the sacking of Uriconium ; but Dr. Guest, in his 
Conquest oftJie Severn Valley, does not entertain this theory. 
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Having gained the entrance to the fruitful and 
pleasant valley of the Severn, Ceawlin, the West- 
Saxon king, made no delay in bringing together all the 
strength of the invading forces, and then, with terrible 
onslaught, he and his warriors rushed like a devastating 
flood through the length of the valley, until they came 
to the borders of the great midland kingdom of 
the Cymry — Powys — their Paradise. This country, 
which extended from the banks of the Wye right up to 
the walls of Chester, and from beyond the solitary 
Wrekin to the huge Plynlumon, had for its principal 
city, the " White Town", or Tren^ (which has been 
identified with Uriconium), and for the seat of its 
court, Pengwern (Shrewsbury). This land, then, the 
restless Ceawlin, with his doughty thanes and fierce 
ceorls, resolved to take, by means of blood and sword, 
from the hands of its original possessors. 

Indeed, it is in connection with this Teutonic in- 
vasion of the Severn Valley in 577 that the first explicit 
mention of Powys was made. This was in the 
Marwnadj or Elegy to Prince Cynddylan, written by 
Lly warch H6n, one of the earliest of the Welsh bards, 
who was himself an eye-witness of the tragedies that 
he relates in his mournful verses. His hero, Cynddy- 
lan, was Prince of Pengwern Powys in the latter half 
of the sixth century, and to this gallant son of King 
Cyndrwyn was assigned, by a stern fate, the duty of 
confronting the dread power of the barbarian, who had 
now advanced to the very threshold of his own 
kingdom. 

" Cynddylan, with heart like the ice of winter, 
Cynddylan, with heart like the fire of spriug." 

The Elegy gives no succinct and continuous account 

^ Tren was likewise the name of a river, none other than the river 
Tern, which flows into the Severn in the vicinity of the ancient 
Uriconium (now Wroxeter). 

2 All the translations here given are those of Dr. Guest, taken from 
his Conquest of the Severn Valley, (Arch. Journal, vol. xix, pp. 193, 
et 8tq.). 
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of the many startling events as they occurred during 
this invasion ; but, from what we can learn from ite 
tale, it seems, that after a long and gallant struggle, 
Cynddylan and his brothers were slain, the British 
forces were either cut to pieces or else dispersed to the 
hill-country, and Tren was taken, then sacked and 
destroyed, and the royal palace on the Rock of Hyd- 
wyth, Cynddylan's hall at Pengwern, was given over 
to the flames. 

Llywarch H6n, in his opening stanzas, portrays 
himself as escaping with the women of his household 
from the scene of carnage to a neighbouring height. 
There from the crest of this hill (probably the Wrekin) 
he views with piteous grief the destruction of his dear 
land of Powys, and views with horror how " the smoke 
of the country went up as the smoke of a furnace." 

(1) " Stiiud forth, maidens, and survey Cyuddylan's land, 
Pengwern s palace is it not in flames ? 
Woe to the youth that longs for good fellowship ! 

(5) " Cynddylan, bright pillar of his country. 

Chain-bearer,^ obstinate in the fight, 
Protected Tren, his father's town. 

(6) " Cynddylan, bright intelligence departed. 

Chain-bearer, obstinate in the host. 
Protected Tren as long as he was living. 

(7) " Cynddylan, with heart of greyhound, 

When he descended to the turmoil of battle, 
A carnage he carved out. 

(8) " Cynddylan, with heart of hawk 

Was the true, enraged .... 

Cub of Cyndrwyn, the stubborn one. 

(1 2) Cynddylan, of the Powys purple, gallant is he ! 
The stranger's refuge, their life's anchor, 
Son of Cyndrwyn, the much-to-be -lamented." 

The tribans (triplets) which follow furnish the sequel 

1 This refers to the special badge of Powysiau royalty : the Eurdorch^ 
or gold chain of twisted links. Sir Walter Scott, in his Betrothed, 
mentions the Eurdorch as having been worn by Gwenwynwyn at his 
Easter feast at Powys Castle. 
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of the tragedy. First of all comes the lament over the 
ruined hall at Pengwern (stanzas 18 to 33). 

^« The Hall of Cynddylan is dark 
To-night, without fire, without bed ! 
ril weep awhile, afterwards I shall be silent. 

The Hall of Cynddylan ! Dark 
Its roof, after the fair assemblage ! 
Alas, its end is sad ! 

" The Hall of Cynddylan is forlorn 
To-night, since it has owned no lord. 
Ah, death will not leave me long ! 

" The Hall of Cynddylan is gloomy 
To-night, without fire, without songs. 
Tears are running down ray cheeks. 

The Hall of Cynddylan, it pierces my heart 

To see it roofless, fireless. 

Dead is my chief ! Yet I am living ! 

'* The Hall of Cynddylan pierces my heart 
Every hour, when I think of the mighty gatherings 
I remember, closing round the fire-hearth." 

Then the bard pictures the eagles of war crying aloud 
for the heart-blood of Cynddylan the fair. The one eagle 
is hovering around the deserted halls of Pengwern, the 
other is sailing down the valley of the Tren (Tern) : 
both upon the same terrible quest. 

(34) " The Eagle of Eli, loud's its cry. 

He has swallowed fresh drink, 
Heart-blood of Cynddylan the fair. 

(35) ** The Eagle of Eli screams aloud 

To-night, in the blood of men he revels, 
He is in the wood. * 

(87) The Eagle of Eli hath afflicted to-night 
The vale of illustrious Meisyr,^ 
And Brochwel's land long affronted. 



^ This may refer to Shrewsbury (Pengwern), or to the "Argoed", 
the forest of Kinnerley. 

2 Meisyr was Cynddylan's sister. The Vale of Meisyr is supposed 
to be identical with Meser-feldy a name given to the country around 
Oswestry. There is a Bnjn-cae Meisyr beyond Berriew. 
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(41) ** The Eagle of Pengwera screamed aloud to-night, 
For the blood of men he watched. 
Tren may indeed be called a ruined town." 

Then comes the rescue of the bodies of Cynddylan 
and his companions, the hasty arrangements for the 
funeral, and the secret burial at night-time in the 
churches of Bassa (Baschurch). 

(17) " My heart has great misery 

In joining together the coffin-boards. 

(Fair is the flesh of Cynddylan, 

The common grief of a hundred hosts.) 

(44) " The churches of Bassa, there rests 

To-night, there ends, there shrinks within himself. 
The shelter in battle, heart of the men of Argoed I 

And lastly follows the stanzas descriptive of the 
" White Town":— 

(52) " The White Town in the bosom of the wood, 

There has ever been of its lustyhood, 
On the surface of the grass, the blood ! 

(53) " The White Town in the country side, 

Its lustyhood, its gray thoughtfulness,^ 
The blood under the feet of its warriors ! 

(o4) The White Town in the valley ! 

Joyful its troops with the common spoil 
Of battle, its people are they not gone ? 

(56) " The White Town between Tren and Traval 1 
More common was the blood 

On the surface of the grass, than the ploughed fallow." 

Dr. Guest, in his Conquest of the Severn Valley, 
seems to leave no element of doubt as to the allocation 
of the " White Town". He sums up his case in the 
following incisive words : — 

"Cynddylan*s usxial place of abode may have been on Careg 
Hydwyth,^ but the great town, * his father's town', which figures 



^ Argoed — the country between the Severn and the Dee. The 
name still survives in a township of Kinnerley parish. 

* A poetic imagery, representing the strong young warriors and the 
grey-haired elders of the city of Tren. 

s The Rock of Pengwem, upon which now stands Shrewsbury 
Castle. 
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80 largely in the poem under the name of Tren, must have been the 
capital of his district. There was but one place which in Roman 
times had anj pretensions to be so considered, and I believe that Tren 
and the * White Town * alike represent the Roman Uriconium." 

" Slain were my comrades all at once, 
Cynan, Cynddylan, Cynraith, 
Defending Tren, the wasted city.*' 

Thus ends the sad and sombre opening scene in the 
history of Powys-land ! 

Seven years had passed since the fall of Uriconium, 
and it seemed as if the fertile plains of Salop had been 
permanently lost to the Cymry ; yet the time was now 
approaching for the British princes to be up and doing 
their part in the struggle for home and freedom. In 
584, Ceawlin led his forces northward with the 
intention of bringing the line of West-Saxon conquest 
up to the very banks of the sacred Dee and to the 
walls of the great city of Chester ; but, upon reaching 
the borders of Teyrnllwg (the country now compris- 
ing Cheshire), he was met by a large combination of 
the British forces, and at the Battle of Fethanleag 
(Faddiley) the tide of war was changed, his army 
was overthrown, and the West-Saxon levies were 
driven back southward — never to return. The Saxon 
Chronicle acknowledges the decisiveness of this defeat, 
when it says : " After the battle Ceawlin turned him 
to his own country." And may not the credit of the 
overthrow of Wessex in these parts be given to 
Cyngen, the puissant Lord of Teyrnllwg and Chester, 
who was also King of Powys ? This Cyngen, the son 
of Cadell of Teyrnllwg, was the founder of the great 
college of Bangor Iscoed, and his noble foundation 
would have been the first to suflfer if ever the Pagan 
Northmen had gained a footing in the valleys of the 
Dee and the Weaver. The overthrow of Ceawlin at 
Fethanleag was the means of consolidating the whole 
of Powys under the rule of one sovereign, and this 
auspicious event was likewise the means of again 

VOL. XXIX. N 
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establishing the throne of Powys-land upon the 
Rock of Pengwern ; and once more the Hall of 
Cynddylan was gay with the glad sound of the harp, 
and voice of the minstrels, and with the merry talk of 
the warriors and courtiers at the festal board of their 
prince. 



Chapter HI. 

ECCLESIASTICAL SETTLEMENTS. 

During the life-and-death struggles of Anglo-Saxon 
and Briton throughout the fifth, sixth and seventh 
centuries, the Catholic Church in Wales seems to have 
passed through the period of her greatest activity — ^an 
activity which manifested itself not only in her out- 
ward organisation, but also in the wonderful efflores- 
cence of spiritual life amongst her children, which has 
been the cause of posterity treating those otherwise 
dark days as pre-eminently the Era of the Saints. 

The mountainous tract of land lying between the 
Irish and Severn seas — now known to us as Wales — 
had, up to the time of the first Saxon invasion, hardly 
come under the influence of the Cross. Its mountain 
fastnesses still sheltered the votaries of a fast-dying 
paganism ; for the rude tribes who dwelt amidst the 
inaccessible wastes and forests of this wild land (though 
permeated by Roman roads) had never submitted them- 
selves to the civilising influences of Roman rule, and 
probably had never come within the pale of Christen- 
dom. The Goidelic and Ivernian tribes which then 
inhabited our Wales still clung, for the most part, to 
the old heathen rites, and refused to conform to the 
new faith which had spread throughout the Romanised 
parts of the island. 

After the Roman evacuation of Britain, however, a 
revolution occurred in the mountain land, which com- 
pletely changed the religious, political and racial 
conditions of the country. This change was chiefly 
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brought about by the two great events of early Welsh 
history (which have already been dealt with in the 
last chapter). 

The arrival of Cunedda and his fellow Brythons in 
Wales, followed by the great influx of Christian 
refugees from the plains of Lloegr during the Saxon 
advance, are, without a doubt, the two events of 
initial importance in the history of the Cymry ; yet, 
as we are dealing only with ecclesiastical' matters 
in the present chapter, it will suffice to state that 
these two events combined brought about the organisa- 
tion and permanent settlement of the Welsh Church 
and the evangelising of the land. As there is no 
evidence of Christianity existing amongst the Bry- 
thonic inhabitants of Central Wales at any period 
earlier than the first half of the fifth century, it there- 
fore seems probable that they did not become subject 
to the faith until after the arrival of their northern 
compatriots under Cunedda and his sons. Christian 
faith and discipline, however, did not settle down into 
orthodox channels until the arrival in these parts of a 
distinguished visitor from the Galilean Church, whose 
contribution to the building-up of the Church in 
Powys we shall now proceed to relate. 

Next to St. David, Patron of Wales, the man who 
seems to have left the greatest impression upon the 
history of the British Church was St. Germanus 
(Garmon), the celebrated Bishop of Auxerre, who 
flourished in the first half of the fifth century. He 
was indeed a born leader of men, and the influence he 
exercised was powerfully felt in his own day and for 
centuries afterwards : we may venture to say that that 
influence extends down to the present day, for to him 
may be ascribed the territorial organisation of the 
ancient Church of the Cymry. The primary intention 
of Germanus's two missions to Britain in 429 and 447 
was the extirpation of the Pelagian heresy, which at 
that time had gained great headway in Britain, especi- 
ally in Powys-land, in which country the saint's 

N 2 
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missionary, activity seems to have been centralised : 
possibly the heresies of Pelagius (Morgan) took deepest 
root here because of the fact of this great hsBresiarch 
being himself a Powysian by birth — Llanrhaiadr jm- 
Mochnant claiming the distinction of being his birth- 
place. Among the many churches built through the 
influence of German us in Mid- Wales — extending from 
St. Harmon's in Radnorshire to Llanarmon in Yale — 
was Castle Caereinion, a church situated within the 
municipal bounds of Welsh Pool, and dedicated under 
the title of St. Garmon. 

It was during Germanus's sojourn in these parts that 
he met with that abnormally wicked character of early 
Welsh history, King Vortigern. The interview was 
at a place called Guartheimian (probably Worthen),^ 
^t a synod held there. It was upon this occasion that 
Germanus blessed Vortigerns three sons — Vortimer, 
Catigern (Cadeyrn) and Pasgen— and it was then that 
he uttered that remarkable prophecy, when young 
Vortimer fell upon his knees at the saint's feet, ** You 
shall be sole king from this day, nor shall a king of 
your race ever be wanting." This prophecy of perpetual 
sovereignty to the royal house of Powys has been 
fulfilled in a remarkable manner ; for, the lineal des- 
cendants of Vortimer's brother, Cadeyrn,^ held the 
sovereignty of Powys, without break or interruption, 
until the first Edward's final conquest of Wales in 1282 
brought about the downfall of their long tenure of the 
royal dignity ; and even then the sovereignty was not 
finally wrested from this family, for, did not Henry 
Tudor claim his descent from Cadell of Teyrnllwg 
(Cadeyrn's great-great-grandson) ?....** And is not 
Queen Victoria, then, who reigns over Powys as well 
as other equally happy and loyal regions, a descendant 

^ Worth en is suggested as the site of Guarthennian bj the Rev. 
W. V. Llojd, M.A., F.R.G.S. {Mont. Coll., vol. iv, p. 35.) 

2 Cadeyrn, or Cadell. Nennius, in his History of the BritoftHy 
mentions this propheoy, but confuses the earlier Cadell with his 
descendant, Cadell of Tejrmllwg, 
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of the Tudor kings, and is not, therefore, the prophecy 
of St. Germanus being still verified — a king of your 
race shall never be wanting"?^ 

After the final departure of St. Germanus, the first 
wave of missionary enterprise that swept over Mid- 
Wales was the Armorican Mission. The noble band 
of men who formed this mission came to the spiritual 
rescue of their peraecuted compatriots, who were being 
driven by the pagan invaders to the mountain fastnesses 
of Wales ; and to them must be assigned the distinction 
of keeping together the Catholic faith and the Apostolic 
discipline of the native church, at a period of great peril 
to both church and people. Foremost amongst these 
Cymry of far-off Brittany were Cadvan and Padakn : 
the name of the former is locally perpetuated at his 
church at Llangadvan in Caereinion, and the latter 
in the ancient cathedral foundation of Llanbadarn 
Fawr — a portion of this now-extinct diocese being 
comprised within our present county.* Cadvan's com- 
panions included Tydecho, who founded Garthbeibio, 
Llanymowddy, Cemmaes and Mallwyd ; Ervyl, who 
founded Llanervyl ; Trinio, who founded Llandrinio : 
Cynon, who gave his name to Tregynon ; and the 
brothers Ust and Dyvnig, to whom the church at 
Llanwrin (near Machynlleth) is dedicated. 

It was due to the far-spreading influence of the 
House of Cunedda that the Church in Wales became 
settled and organised in the manner that we see it to- 
day ; and as many of our ancient parish churches date 
their foundation to saints of this family, we can accept 
with reasonableness the statement of the Triads, that 
Cunedda's family was " one of the three holy lineages 
of the Isle of Britain", and that of the Welsh MSS. 
which speak of the great Gwledig as " the first to 
bestow lands and privileges upon the churches oi 

1 Rev. W. V. Lloyd's Blesnng of St. Germanus {M. (7., vol. iv). 

2 There is a Cwm Badam near Montgomery, upon the borders of 
Kerry parish, and adjoining Kerry is the parish of Llanbadarn Fynydd 
(Radnorshire). 
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Britain". Nennius states that Cunedda's sons came to 
Wales 146 years before the reign of Maelgwn of 
Gwynedd, the most powerful and illustrious prince of 
their house.^ To this vicious but versatile King 
Maelgwn must be given the honour of founding the 
two bishoprics of North Wales — Bangor (Bangor 
Deiniol) in 550, at the instance of St. Deiniol, and 
St. Asaph in 560, through the exertions of St. Kenti- 
gern. It may have been about this latter date that the 
far-famed college of Bangor Iscoed was founded by the 
Powysian King, Cyngen. ' 

It was about this period (the middle of the sixth 
century) that we first hear of the planting of a mission 
at Pool (at that time probably being known by its 
earlier form of Pwyl). We are informed^ that a grand- 
son of Cunedda's grandson Meirion, Cynvelin, came 
to this district and founded a church, at the period 
" between the accession of Cystennin Goronog^ in 542 
and the death of Maelgwn Gwynedd* in 566". This 
event must have taken place some forty or fifty years 
before the landing of St. Augustine in Kent. 

The arrival of Cynvelin in these parts is the first 
specific mention of Welsh Pool in history. Our town, 
therefore, like most other towns and villages in Wales, 
derives its origin from an ecclesiastical source. This 
fact opens out an interesting consideration which it 
will be worth our while to enter into for a short time. 

Until the end of the twelfth century the Cymry 
were an essentially pastoral race ; their main occupa- 
tion in times of peace being the tending of their flocks 
and herds. The chief social and economic results of 
this pastoral life were a strong disinclination for 
community life, and an equally strong attachment to 
the family life : our ancestors being content to dwell 

1 Rhys* Celtic Britain, p. 117. 

2 Rees' Wehh Saints, p. 260. 

3 Constantine, King of West Wales (Cornwall and Devon). 

* Maelgwn, " the Pendragon " {Insularis Draco) of Gwjnedd, King 
of the Britons. 
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in scattered tenements along the edges of the woods, 
instead of grouping themselves together into village 
communities. This apparent disregard for village or 
town settlements has been accounted for from the fact 
that the exigencies of their pastoral life compelled the 
tribesmen to migrate with their herds to the higher 
ranges of the hills in the summer — when each family 
dwelt in its havod or summer-house ; and to return to 
the valleys for the winter months, when the family 
took up its abode in the tyddyUy or homestead. The 
migratory habits of the people, then, produced a social 
state which was distinctly inimical to the growth and 
development of village or town life, and at the same 
time was the prime cause of all the political up- 
heavals which so marked the history of Wales during 
the days of her independence. It may be asked, how 
did it come to pass that villages (and even towns) did 
spring up and, moreover, were able to flourish in 
Wales in ancient times ? Before answering this ques- 
tion, it will be better, first of all, to cast a glance at 
the prime cause of the rise and development of village 
communities in England, and then we will proceed to 
add a further query, viz. : did the English and Welsh 
villages, each collectively, have one common origin ? 

In England the nucleus of village life was the ham^ 
or homestead, of the landlord, around which was 
clustered the tun or township : the Saxon village or 
township being therefore a manor with a village 
community in villeinage upon it. The holdings of the 
villagers '*were indivisible bundles passing with the 
homestead, which formed part of them, by re-grant 
from the lord from one generation of serfs to another 
in unbroken regularity, always to a single successor, 
whether the eldest or the youngest son, according to 
the custom of each individual manor". ^ It should be 

* Vide Professor Seebohm's English Village Community : this book, 
together with its companion, The Tribal System in Wales^ are perhaps 
the most valuable authorities of recent times upon the ancient social 
polity of England and Wales. 
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noted that these English villages have mostly derived 
their names from the family who originally held the 
manor or township. 

In Wales, however, the growth of the village was 
quite extraneous to the social polity of the country. 
In nearly every case the ancient borough-towns and 
villages of Wales derive their origin from an ecclesias- 
tical source : their nucleus being the " church " of the 
local hermit, saint or religious community ; according 
to the circumstances of the case the ** church " being 
either a bangor, llan, eglwys, bettws, yspytty, capel or 
kil. Accordingly, around the walls of the church " 
in course of time gathered the dwellings of folk whose 
social proclivities, or else industrial occupations, had 
prompted them to congregate under the protecting 
walls of Mother Church, instead of dwelling in the 
open country-side after the manner of the tribesmen. 
Welsh Pool is a typical case of the above. 

To return to St. Cynvelin and his church at Pool : 
it has been assumed that this church of St. Cynvelin 
{Llan Gynvelin) stood upon the site of the present 
church of St. Mary s ; but there is no evidence adduced 
to support this assumption, beyond the fact that many 
religious houses of Wales founded during the middle 
period of Welsh history were built upon the sites of 
some earlier erections of the British Church. The 
word llan almost invariably^ means "the precincts of 
a church", "a sacred enclosure", or "the church" 
itself; and so, in order to trace the position of 
Cynvelin s church, we must also trace the presence of 
a llan in the past and present place-names of the town 
and its vicinity : this at once is found at Welsh Pool 
in the name Llangollen, which up to a century ago 
was the designation of Berriew Street and the suburb 
extending in the direction of Montgomery. The town- 
ship that includes this portion of our town is called 
TraJlwm GoUen, and the relationship of this name to 

^ Llan has not an ecclesiastical significance when used as a 
suffix : as in Corlan^ Winllan and Ferllan, 
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Llangollen is so apparent that there can be no diflSculty 
in assuming that TraUwm Gollen has been evolved 
from Trejlan Gollen ;^ and this at once brings lis to 
the question — who is CoUen ? This name, under the 
different forms of Collen, Cyllin and Cyhelyn, has been 
borne by many descendants of Cunedda ; and so we 
come to the crux : is Gollen (Cyhelyn) the same person 
as Cynvelin, and, therefore, is Llangollen (Berriew 
Street) the site of St. Cynvelin's Church {Llangynvelin, 
Llangyhelyrif Llangollen) ? We are told in Rees' Welsh 
Saints that the churches of the Ancient Britons were 
built of wood and covered with reeds of straw : build- 
ing churches of stone being contrary to the usual 
custom of the Britons before the beginning of the 
eighth century. Cynvelin's church, built doubtless of 
such perishable materials, has long since passed away ; 
but we can well conjecture that it stood at Oldford 
suburb, upon the line of the Roman road (mentioned in 
Chap. II) leading from Mediolanum to Caersws. 

Cynvelin, we learn, was a saint of Bangor Deiniol, 
the son of Bleiddud ab Meirion, and that in addition to 
the church at Pool he founded yet another — Llangyn- 
felin, near the outflow of the Dovey into Cardigan 
Bay. His name is also perpetuated in the reef that 
runs out into the Bay at a point above Aberystwyth. 
He had a brother named Cynudyn, who was a rector, 
or periglor, of the collegiate church of St. Padarn 
(Llanbadarn Fawr). 

Yet another of the Cunedda saints came to our 
parish during the sixth century. This was Marchell 
(Marcella), the daughter of Arwystli ab Owen Danwyn 
ab Einion Wledig, who founded a retreat or cell near 
the Severn, upon the spot where, in the twelfth 
century, Owen Cyveiliog erected his noble foundation, 
the Abbey of Strata Marcella. Marcella flourished 

1 The name of this township has sometimes been spelt Trellan 
Gollen, Trallungolleyn, Treflan, of course, means " church township", 
and is a very general name throughout Wales for the central town- 
ship of a parish. 
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between the years 566-600. Her name survives in 
Strata Marcella {Ystrad Marchdl), and perhaps 
in Varchoel, the name of a township partly within the 
Borough of Pool. 

In the great exodus of the Britons into Wales during 
the " Making of England", there must have been a fair 
number of ecclesiastics who made good their escape 
from the slaughtering hand of the Northman. Among 
these refugees, whose names have been handed down 
to us, was Teon (Theonus), the brave old Bishop of 
London, who refused to the very last to desert his see. 
His flock had already taken their flight to the West, or 
else had perished in the general ruin ; but still he held 
on at the post of duty, until at last he found that his 
presence was no longer required : the city of London 
being by that time completely denuded of his fellow- 
Christians, and given over to the worshippers of Woden. 
The good bishop effected his escape from the paganized 
city and fled to the mountains of Wales. It was to 
the neighbourhood of our town that he is generally 
supposed to have come,^ although this statement seems 
controverted by some Welsh MSS., which state that he 
fled into Abmorioa (Brittany). This seeming con- 
tradiction, however, is not so apparent when it is 
remembered that many early Welsh writers were wont 
to speak of Powys as Llydaw (Armorica) ; * and, to make 
the confusion worse, they would likewise use the same 
title for far-off Brittany ; so we can therefore accept 
the statement that Teon fled to the Severn Valley with 
a certain amount of credence, especially when we take 
into consideration the fact that the bishop's grandson, 
Llewelyn, gave his name to the town and parish of 
Pool for many centuries. 

Towards the latter part of the sixth century, and 
some twenty years or so after the coming of Cynvelin to 

1 Mr. Rd. Williams' Montgomeryshire Worthies. 

2 Antiquitus pars maxima Walliee dicta est Armorica" — John of 
Teignmouih (quoted by the late Mr. Askew Roberts in his Death of St, 
Oswald). 
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these parts, may be assigned as the date when Llewelyn, 
the grandson of Teon, founded his hangor or religious 
house here. This saint is described in the more 
reliable MSS. as *'Llywelyn Sant oV Trallwng ab 
Tegonwy ab Teon'V ^^nd he has been identified with 
the Alarat, Prince of the Pwyl," of the lolo MSS. and 
the " Amalarus, Prince of the Pwyl" of the Myvyrian 
Archceology. Very little is known of the life of our 
saint, but this we know : that he founded a religious 
house at Trallwng in Powys (Welsh Pool), which has 
been reckoned by Ab Ithell as one of the twenty-five 
principal religious foundations of the old Celtic Church 
in Wales,^ and that he ended his days at Bardsey, 
leaving a son, Gwyddvarch, who, following in the 
footsteps of his father, " assumed religion", and founded 
a church at Meivod. 

In the Red Book of Hergest* there is to be found a 
very curious religious dialogue in verse, composed by 
St. Tysilio, and entitled The Colloquy of Llewelyn and 
Gwmerth. The poem (belonging to the Mynydd Eira 
class of Welsh verse) is of too great a length to quote 
in extenso, so we shall merely give the first verse, 
together with the preface and footnote attached to the 
poem : — 

Mountain snow, wind about the bush ; 

It is the Creator of Heaven that strengthens me. 

Can it be that Gwmerth sleeps 1 " 

" Llewelyn and Gwmerth were two penitent saints at Trallwng in 
Powys, and it was their custom to meet together during the last three 
hours of the night and the first three hours of the moming to say 
their Mattins ; and the Hours of the Day besides. And once upon a 
time, Llewelyn, seeing the cell of Gwmerth closed, and not knowing 
why it was so, composed an Englyn." 



* In Rees' Welsh SatnU, Llewelyn is erroneously described as a 
brother of Cynvelin. 

* In the name Y Pwyl we have the earliest form of the modem 
Pool (La PoU). 

^ EccUs. Antiquities of the Cymry^ p. 21 1. 

* Skene, i, p. 590. 
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" Tysilio, the son of Brochwel Ysgythrog, composed these verses 
concerning Gwmerth coming to perform his devotion with Llewelyn 
the Saint, his companion; and they are called The Colloquy of 
Llewelyn and Gwrnerth." 

As already mentioned, from the days of Llewelyn 
until the close of the thirteenth century, Pool was 
known as Trallwng Llewelyn : this was to distinguish 
it from the adjacent Trallwng Gollen. The nucleus of 
Llewelyn's parochia seems to have been " The Pwyl " 
(which afterwards became subdivided into "Pool Town" 
and the " Welsh Town having for its neighbour 
Cynvelin s parochia, which adjoined it upon the south. 

The site of St. Llewelyn s church has been definitely 
fixed at the corner of the " Clerk's Lane " and Salop 
Road, and about two hundred yards east of St. Mary's 
Church, and upon the spot formerly occupied by the 
old Queens Head. This seems to be the site spoken 
of in the will of Howel ab leuan of Pool, August 27th, 
1545, wherein mention is made of *'hys lands lying in 
the Welshe Town : . . . . the field called Maes-tan- 
Capell Sainte Llexin " — which field is again mentioned 
in the will of Gilbert Jones of Pool, January 11th, 
1616-7. The copy of the old engraving at the Powys- 
land Museum, representing "The Old Church, Welsh- 
pool — This is the old church at Welshpool, near the 
Old Queens Head, and built in 1587.^ Destroyed 
by fire on Christmas-day, 1659" — and a tradition 
among some of the old inhabitants of the town that 
a church formerly stood here, can be mentioned as 
evidence in favour of the existence of a church upon 
this spot.^ 

The early town (Trallwng Llewelyn) sprung up 

^ Rather should we say 587 — the very period when Llewelyn 
flourished 1 The Elizabethan was certainly not a church-building 
age ; neither would it be necessary to build a chuixh upon this spot, 
considering that in 1687 St. Mary's was standing. 

2 Since writing the above, the writer finds that the above excerpt 
from Howel ab leuan's will had not escaped the watchful eye of the 
late editor of M<mtgoiy\try$hire Collections [vide vol. xxi, p. 339]. 
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around Llewelyn s religious settlement centuries before 
the later town (La Pole, or Pool) was built upon 
the south side of the Lledan — following upon the 
building of the castle. Llwyd, in his Topographical 
NoteSy p. 305, makes mention of the site of the old 
town : — 

" Tradition says that the old town stood below the present church 
(St Mary's) on the Salop road ; and this is generally believed, as 
several persons who, within these few years back, were employed in 
cutting the foundations of some new houses near the canal, found a 




"The Old Church, Welsh Pool." 
( Demolithed.) 



great quantity of human bones, supposed to have been the burial- 
place, and a little lower down, on the left hand of the road, a regular 
pavement, similar to a street, was about the same time discovered." 

After this digression upon Capell Sainte Lleu'n 
we must now return to the early missionaries. 

About the latter end of the sixth century another 
church was erected within the bounds of the present 
borough: this was the church at Guilsfield^ {Maes 

1 The Welsh name for Guilsfield is Cegidfa^ t.<f., "the hemlock 
place". The scribes of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries treated 
this Welsh name as if it were C(U Egidua, i.e., " Giles' field"; hence 
the misnomer Guilsfield. 
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Kegitua yn Mhotvys), founded by Aelhalarn, brother 
of St Llwchaiam/ and the son of that Prince Caran- 
mael (Cynvael), who, with his brother Cynddylan, and 
the other sons of King Cyndrwyn, had perished whilst 
defending the city of Tren against the myrmidons of 
Wessex. St. Aelhaiam's home was at Liystyn Wen- 
nan in Caereinion ; and in Rees' Welsh Saints we are 
informed that he flourished between the years 566-600. 
The present parish church of Guilsfield is dedicated 
under the name of St. Aelhaiam. 

The greatest of all the local saints was undoubtedly 
Beuno ; but although the scenes of his greatest activity 
were in the north of Wales — at Holywell and Bangor 
Celynog — ^yet the fact that he was a Powysian by 
birth, and that much of his missionary zeal was 
expended in the Valley of the Severn, should not 
be forgotten. 

Beuno belonged to the princely line of Cadell of 
Teyrnllwg. His father was Bugi, ** a gentleman living 
in Powys, at a place called Banhenig,* near the Severn ' 
{Vita S. Winfrede). Upon reaching manhood our 
saint went to Caergwent to be prepared for the priest- 
hood. It was during his sojourn there that he was 
summoned back to attend the death-bed of his father ; 
and upon returning to his native land he was well 
received by Maun, Lord of Cedewain, the son of the 
reigning Prince of Powys (Brochwel Ysgythrog), who 
" gave him Berriew, near Welshpool, for the sake of 
his own soul and the soul of his father':^ the 
churches of Berriew and Bettws Cedewain remaining 
to this day to testify to Beunos zeal as a church- 
man. A large monolith, standing near the outfall of 
the Luggy into theS evern, and still known as Maen 

^ Founder of Llanllwchaiarn and Llanmerewig. 

2 Banhenig seeras to have been in the vicinity of Welsh Pool. Its 
probable allocation is to be found around about Cwm-yr-A^no^ upon 
the Long Mountain. 

3 Cambro-British SainU^ p. 301. 
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Beuno, is supposed to mark the spot where our 
saint was wont to preach the " Glad Tidings " in these 
parts. 

After some years' sojourn in his father's country, 
Beuno removed northwards ; and his reason for doing 
this seems to have arisen from this cause : that his 
sensitive spirit would not brook the presence of anyone 
belonging to the hated English race — for even at this 
early period (arc. 610) some pioneers of the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion had evidently penetrated into this 
corner of the west country. The tale is told that as 
Bueno was travelling one day by the Severn he heard 
the voice, on the other side of the river, of an English- 
man, who was shouting in English to his hounds, who 
were coursing a hare. Beuno, who was about to cross 
the river, immediately came back, and said to his 
disciples, My sons, put on your clothes and your 
shoes, and let us leave this place, for the nation of this 
man hath a strange language and is abominable : and 
I heard his voice, on the other side of the river, inciting 
the dogs after a hare ; they have invaded this place, 
and it shall be theirs, and they will keep it in their 
possession.'* ^ 

Some time after this incident, Beuno left the Severn 
Valley and came to Meivod, where he had an interview 
with another of Brochwel's sons, the illustrious St. 
Tysilio. Leaving Meivod, our saint crossed the 
Berwyns and came to the Dee Valley, where he tarried 
for a time, and when there received Gwyddelwern from 
Cynan Garwyn, the brother of Maun and Tysilio, at 
which place he founded a church. Again he moved 
northwards, and his famous doings at Holywell and 
Bangor Celynog gave him an enduring name in the 
annals of the British Church. His college at Celynog 
was founded under the patronage of Cadvan, King of 
the Britons, and was further endowed and supported 

1 Newell's British Church, p. 86 ; Green's Making of England^ 
p. 197. 
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by this king's son and successor, Cadwallon. Further 
details of this saint's life will be found in Rees' Welsh 
Saints, and in the Rev. J. Fisher's biography of 
Montgomeryshire Saints (published by the Powys-land 
Club).^ 

Cynyw, who founded Llangynyw in Caereinion, was 
Beuno's uncle. He is said to hare held the office of 
recorder (cofedydd) in St. Cadoc's college of Llancarvan. 
Llangynyw church lies six miles west of Pool ; within 
the bounds of its parish is the site of the ancient 
palace of Mathraval. 

This short chapter on local hagiology would not be 
complete without a passing reference to Gwyddvarch 
and Tysilio, two other local saints of considerable 
repute, but as their history belongs rather to the next 
chapter than to the present one, we will deal with 
them further on. 





Mnen Beuno, near Beniew. 



1 MofU, Coll., vol. XXV, p. 136. 
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Chapter IV. 




Brochwel Ysgythrog. 
Sa., three nags' heads erased, 
ary. 



THE TRIBE OF BROCHWEL. 

Cadell of Teyrnllwg, the first historical Prince ot 
Powys, was succeeded by his son Cyngen (to whom 
reference is made in a previous chapter) ; and Cyngen s 
son and successor was Brochwel, surnamed Ysgythrog 
(" the Fanged"). On account of 
the stirring times that he lived in, 
this Prince 8 fame was not allowed 
to relapse into obscurity, which it 
was the fate of most of the Princes 
of his line to do ; but even in 
Brochwel's case only a few fmg- 
ments of his eventful life have 
been handed down to us : notably, 
the pretty legend of his meeting 
with Monacella in the wilds of 
Pennant Melangell, and the part 
he took in the great struggle 
between Celtic Christianity and 
Saxon heathendom, which culminated in the momentous 
Battle of Chester and the subsequent massacre at Ban- 
gor Iscoed. 

It was in the year 613 that that great battle occurred 
which was to cut oflf the Cymry of Wales for ever from 
their compatriots in the north, and to bring Anglian 
dominion to the shores of the hitherto Celtic Sea of 
Manaw (Irish Sea). 

Ethelfred, the pagan King of Northumbria, bent 
upon the forcible disruption of the Cymric league, 
marched his Anglian army up the valley of the Trent, 
and crossing the plains of Teyrnllwg came right up to 
the walls of Chester, where the British forces were col- 
lected. As the rival armies advanced towards each 
other in savage fury, both Briton and Northman well 
knew that the fate of Britain lay trembling in the 
balance. The battle was fought ; the Welsh King was 

VOL. XXIX. o 
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alain, and his men, becoming demoralised by the death 
of their leader and the overwhelming force of the enemy, 
retreated with severe losses ; and Chester thus became 
the prey of the rapacious Northumbrian. The city was 
sacked and destroyed, and for three hundred years after 
the battle lay desolate and forsaken. 

The commander of the reserve flank at the Battle of 
Chester was the Prince of Powys, and it was his duty 
to stay Ethelfred from penetrating southward along the 
Dee Valley, and to act as a shield and defence to the 
great college of Bangor Iscoed, his father's noble founda- 
tion. Before the battle had taken place, it so happened 
that Ethelfred had noticed some monks from Bangor 
praying for the success of the Welsh arms. The pagan 
King inquired who they were and what they were 
doing, and on being told said, " If, then, they cry unto 
their God against us, though of a truth they do not 
bear arms, yet they fight against us because they oppose 
us by their imprecations."^ In the flush of victory 
Ethelfred did not forget the vengeance he bore to the 
brethren of Bangor for the part they took against him, 
so quickly following up the Powysian forces he gave 
them battle. Brochwel was defeated, but managed to 
make his escape ; but dire consequences befell the holy 
men and youthful students of Bangor. They were 
(twelve hundred of them) massacred in cold blood, only 
fifty making their escape.^ From that time forward the 
great seminary was to remain utterly effaced, never to 
rise again; but its memory will be for ever handed 
down in the annals of Britain because of the great and 
noble work it performed, and the influence it exercised, 
in those chaotic days of the sixth and seventh centuries. 

The verdict of posterity has acquitted Brochwel of 
blame in the part he took in the defence of the twelve 
hundred martyrs of Bangor, and so we must give him 
credit for heroic action and skilful daring in this 
momentous crisis of his life; and who was there amongst 

1 NewelFs British Church, p. 84. • Rhys* Celtic Britain, p. 124. 
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his contemporaries who could be more eminently fitted 
for this arduous task than Brochwel himself? For was 
he not the reigning Prince of the land wherein Bangor 
was situated ; and was not his father the munificent 
founder of this abode of light and learning ; and his 
wife, the saintly Arddun,^ was she not sister of its 
great Abbot, Dunawd ? We can safely aflSrm that the 
interests of both Prince and college were so completely 
identical that in the battle before the walls of Bangor 
the Prince of Powys was fully alive to the vital issues 
he was then contending for. 

The caliimity that befell Brochwel at the hands of 
Ethelfred in 613 seems to have been avenged in 617, 
according to Caradoc of Llancarvan. This chronicler 
makes mention of this latter event in the following 
words : " This man (Brochwel) with Cadvan, King of 
Brytaine ; Morgan, King of Demetia ; and Bledericus, 
King of Cornewal, gave an overthrow to Ethelfred, 
King of Northumbria, upon the river of Dee. Anno 
gratiae 617", — a statement which he amplifies with a 
quotation from the Historia Divae Monocella, thus : 

Brochwel Yscithroc, Consul of Chester, who dwelt in 
a towne then called Pengwerne Powys, and now Shrews- 
burie (Salopia), whose dwelling-house was in the verie 
same place where the College of Sainte Chad now 
standeth."2 

Ten years prior to the massacre of Bangor there was 
held at Awst, upon the shores of the lower Severn, that 
notable conference between St. Augustine, the first 
Bishop of the newly-formed English Church on the 
one side, and the Bishops of the native British Church 
on the other. The prelates in attendance were said to 
be the Bishops of Bangor, Hereford, Llanbadarn, Llan- 
daflf, Margam, Llanelwy (St. Asaph), and Worcester, 
with the Abbot of Bangor Iscoed, Dunawd, acting as 

^ Arddun, " the Wing-headed", daughter of Pabo, " the Pillar of 
Scotland". Bolarddun, an old manor-house, near Welsh Pool, is pro- 
bably named after this Princes& 

2 Dr. Powel's Historie of Cambria, p. 22. 

O 2 
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legate of the Archbishop of Menevia.* In addition to 
his legatine duties, Brochwel's politic brother-in-law 
likewise acted as spokesman for the native Bishops. 
The conference broke up amidst mutual recriminations: 
Augustine's assumption of primacy over the ancient 
churches of Britain was indignantly rejected ; and the 
disappointed Bishop, thus baulkea in his schemes of 
spiritual supremacy, hurled this threat at the assembled 
Welsh churchmen : If you will not have peace from 
your brethren, you shall have war from your enemies ; 
if you will not preach life to the Saxons, you shall 
receive death at their hands. This sinister prophecy 
bore terrible fruit in the ghastly event that occurred 
upon the banks of Dee in that fateful year of 613. 

Among Brochwel's many sons, the only three whose 
names are worthy of mention are Cynan, Dinogad, and 
Tysilio. Of Cynan, " the Young Hart" (Garwyn), who 
succeeded his father in the princely dignities, very little 
is known, other than his reputation as a benefactor of 
the Church. 

Of UiNOGAD we learn that he followed the profession 
of arms, and took an active part in the strife between 
Briton and Angle in his grandfather Pabo's kingdom in 
the north. He fell in the disastrous Cad-traeth (Battle 
of the Strand), upon the shores of the Firth of Forth, 
in 634. 

** The coat of Dinogad was of various colours, 
And made of the speckled skins of young wolves."^ 

Aneurin's Gododin, canto 87. 

Of these three sons of Brochwel, the youngest is 
perhaps to us the most interesting character, chiefly 
because of his intimate connection with our neighbour- 
hood. Tysilio can be reckoned among the most 
saintly and brilliant men that advanced the history of 

^ At that time (603) St. David was living, and therefore must have 
been occupying the see of Menevia. 
2 Life of St. Beuno. 

^ Translation taken from Dean Spence's CiVy of the White Walls, 
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Powjs-land : and his learning, his piety, and his devo- 
tion to the duties of Church and State, have entitled 
him to a place among the most eminent of Welshmen. 
At an early a^e he entered the sacred priesthood, and 
became a disciple of that holy man of Meivod, Gwydd- 
varch, the son of our Welsh Pool saint, Llewelyn. It 
was Gwyddvarch who founded the first church at 
Meivod, and to his princely pupil, Tysilio, must be 
credited the foundation of its second church.^ These 
were the days when the Powysian churches were in 
their glory, and none were more distinguished among 
these beacons of spiritual truth and light than the illus- 
trious churches of Shrewsbury and Meivod : 

" The church of Llydaw with its influence wide ; 
The church of Pengwem, chiefest in the land ; 
The church of Powys, Paradise most fair. 

A choir resplendent scattering gifts around ; 
Bright is her presence, bright her glory's seat ; 
Her name is worshipped for her dignity. 
Fair Meivod, with her sanctuary fair."^ 

Cynddelw's Song to Tysilio. 

Meivod was at that time the summer abode {mai-vod) 
of the Princes of Powys, and in after-years became 
their place of sepulture ; and for many centuries after 
Tysilio 8 days its parochia was coterminous with the 
archdeaconry of Powys. It still was pre-eminent 
amongst its neighbours at the time when Cynddelw 
wrote (twelfth century) about its beloved rector, Cara- 
doc : — 

" I love its Archdeacon, Caradoc, 
The pastor of the generous Powysians."^ 

Even so late as the fifteenth century, churches in the 
deaneries of Pool, Caereinion, Mecnain, and the Gor- 
dowr were reckoned as capellcB of the mother church at 
Meivod. 

^ He was also the founder of Llandysilio and other churches. 
2 Trans. Mr. Howel W. Lloyd, M.A. 
5 Trans. Canon Wynne-Edwards, M.A. 
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A well-founded tradition asserts that Tysilio eventu- 
ally became Bishop of St. Asaph. We can well imagine 
how, in those troublous days of the seventh century, 
the wise head and firm hand, and the ready pen of the 
good Bishop were being constantly used in the service 
of his Church and people ; and how his kindly heart 
would be ever wont to open out to the cry of distress 
and the tale of woe at his palace gates. 

" A lord inunifioent is Cadell's heir,^ 
In his cathedral chair he keeps not stint ; 
A Prince with princes holding intercourse. 

Cynddelw's Song to Tysilio, 

A pertinent question may here be asked : — If Tysilio 
had never gone to St. Asaph, would that see have 
included in its limits the far-off valleys of the Severn 
and Vyrnwy ? — Is it not altogether probable that if 
Tysilio had remained at Meivod during the latter part 
of his long and useful life, and had not gone northward, 
a bishopric of Powys would have sprung into existence, 
having for its mother church Tysilio's foundation at 
Meivod, and for its first Bishop the royal Saint 
himself ? 

We may here mention a Breton tradition about one 
of BrochweVs sons, Sulien by name, who, however, 
judging from the similarity of names,* seems to be one 
and the same person as Tysilio, under another guise. 
The following extract is taken from Lobineau's Vies des 
Saintes de Bretaigne, vol. i, p. 252.* 

"Sulien, son of Brockinael, was Abbot of Meivod in Montgomery. 
Much to the annoyance of bis father, he became in early life a disciple of 
the Abbot or hermit Guimarch, or Gwyddvarch, who lived at Meivod, 
on the hill called Gallt yr Ancr ; he concealed him awhile from his 
father's anger on Enes Sulien in the Menai Straits. To avoid the im- 
portunities of Hagarma, the widow of his brother Jacob, he escaped to 
Brittany and became a recluse on the banks of the river Ranee, near 



1 Refers to his descent from Cadell of Teymllwg. 

2 Trans. Mr. Howel W. Lloyd, M.A. 

* Sulien — Tysuliawn — Tysiliaw. 

* Irish Arch, Jowmcdy vol. vi. No. 54. 
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Aleth, whence he evangelised the natives, and entertained St. Samson, 
Bishop of D61. On the death of his sister-in-law, Hagarma, the monks 
of Meivod came over to Armorica to recall him to the government of 
his monastery : unwilling to return, he ^ve them for heir-looms his 
books of the Gospels and pastoral staff, to bring back to his native 
Cambria ; soon after the departure of the monks of Meivod, he died 
of fever on the 8th of NovemlxT, before the middle of the seventh 
century." 

Undoubtedly Lobineau was referring to Tysilio 
(under the disguise of Sulien), for the Saints com- 
memoration day was November 8th (as above) ; but the 
difficulty we encounter is this — how can we reconcile 
the statement that Tysilio died in Brittany with the 
generally-credited tradition that he died Bishop of 
St. Asaph ? 

We have now to pass on to purely secular history, 
for, with the death of Tysilio and his contemporaries, 
the " Era of Saints" may be said to have drawn to a 
close. Upon the conversion of Edwin of Northumbria 
in 627, and of Penda of Mercia in 655, the great inter- 
national struggle between Celt and Saxon ceased 
entirely to have any religious significance, and it was then 
that tne Church of the Cymry discontinued her quota 
of saintly men and women, of martyrs, confessors, and 
recluses ; and henceforward we have only to deal with 
the fratricidal quarrels, the faction feuds, the ever- 
constant aggression of Angle, Dane, and Norman, and 
the countless acts of treason and rapine which make up 
the annals of our country for the 700 years that 
follow the times of Brochwel Ysgythrog. 

The history of the immediate descendants of 
Brochwel is involved in much obscurity. The times in 
which they lived were times of great disturbance. The 
kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxons were continually engaged 
in internecine conflicts ; they were at intervals allayed 
the more effectually to make inroads into the adjacent 
territories of the Cymry. Meanwhile, the Danish rovers 
became the common scourge of both parties, and were 
unceasing in their attacks, unsparing in their devasta- 
tions. No wonder that there was little opportunity 
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to chronicle events ! And is it to be wondered at that 
the few chronicles already made were hopelessly lost or 
destroyed in the confusion and destruction of those 
rude times ? Nennius, who lived in the ninth century, 
sums up the Powysian history of this period in these 
words : — " All the sons of Cadell of Teyrnllwg became 
kings, and by their offspring has the whole territory of 
Powys been governed unto this day/' 

One local event, however, of the period immediately 
following the days of Brochwel has been handed down 
to us in the writings of both Welsh and Saxon 
chroniclers : this was the important victory gained by 
the Britons under their king, the mighty Cadwallon, 
who, by election of the Cymry, was Sovereign Para- 
mount of Britain, and who by his prowess and daring 
became the most powerful of the kings of Cuneddas 
line. This victory is known as the Battle of Meigen, 
and was fought and won in Powys-land, upon the 
western slopes of the Long Mountain, in the year 633. 
This battle does not appear to have been one single 
engagement, but a succession of them, extending over 
some undefined period of time, the theatre of war 
being in the upper valley of the Severn, and centreing 
around the wooden stockades of the beleaguered town 
of Caer Meigen.^ Here, upon the heights of Cefn 
Digoll (the Long Mountain), the contendmg forces of 
Edwin, King of Northumbria, and Cadwallon, the 
British King, were holding each other in a death- 
grasp, and around the base of the hill the subsidiary 
actions of Gwytgun, Garthan and Camaun* were being 
fought out. 

" White are the hazel shoots on Digoll Hill ; 
Pitiless falleth blow on blow — 
Tis a hero's part to hold his own." 

From the Gorwynton, 



^ Query, could the site of Caer Meigeu be "Caer Digoll"— the 
British camp upon the Long Mountain, popularly known as the 

Beacon liing? 

2 Archdeacon Thomas suggests Whitton as the scene of Gwytgvn* 
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Llywarch Hen speaks of this long and sanguinary 
contest : — 

" An encampment of Cadwallon the Renowned 
At the base of DigoU Mountain : 
Seven months, and seven fights daily." ^ 

And the bard tells us how the northern hosts destroyed 
Meigen, and the tide of war ebbed and flowed — at one 
time Cadwallon gaining some important position from 
the enemy, at another Edwin enabled to pour his 
warriors into the broken defences of the British town : 

Cadwallon encamped on the Severn, 

On the further side of Breiddin,* 

Whilst the Bemicians were burning Meigen/' 

Llytoarch Hen, 

A battle against the lord of fame 

In the meadows of the Severn." — Talienn. 

and of the many heroes who fell upon the British side, 
whom the bard laments in his Englynion y Beddau : — 

" The graves of the Long Mountain 
(Multitudes well know it), 
The graves of Gwrien, Gwryd Engwaud, 
And Llwyddog, the son of Lliwelydd." 

The far-reaching consequences of this conflict upon 
the Long Mountain cannot well be over-estimated, 
for the outcome of it all was the downfall of the 
Northumbrian king, Edwin (brother-in-law of Ethel- 
fred), and the glorious but short-lived conquest 
of the whole of Northumbria by the redoubtable 
Cadwallon. 

The Triads speak of Meigen as *'one of the Three 
Discolourings of the Severn".^ 



Perhaps Worthen and Camlad (two other places at the base of Cefn 
Digoll) represent Garthan and Camaun respectively.' 

1 Llywarch " the Old " must indeed have been old when he wrote 
these lines, if he was living at the time of the sack of Tren — 57 years 
before Meigen, 

2 Dygen is the Welsh word used — an ancient name of these hills. 

3 Mentioned in Rhys' Celtic Britain^ p. 129. 
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Cadwallon when he went to the battle of Digoll and the host of 
the Cymry with him, and Edwin with the host of England upon the 
other side, and then was the Severn discoloured from its source unto 
its estuary." — Myvyrian Archaiology^ p. 399. 

Nennius, in his account of Giieith Meiceren^ states 
that Edwin was killed in the fight. 

"And there (at Meiceren) Edwin and his two sous were slain, 
Cadwallon being the conqueror." 

This statement, however, is contradicted hy the 
Saxon Chronicle, which states that Edwin was slain by 
the British king in the plain called ' Haethfelth/ " 
a place identified with Hatfield in Yorkshire. 

The heroes of Meigen were undoubtedly the " tall 
men" (warriors) of Powys, led by their intrepid young 
prince, Selyp ''the Serpent" — the son of Dinogad and 
grandson of Brochwel. 

" Canaon Selyf Seirff cadeu Meigen." 

Breinian Gwyr Powijb. 

And these Powysian warriors, by reason of the glorious 
results of this contest, gained by their arms, received 
those privileges and immunities at the hands of their 

?rince, known as the Breiniau Gwyr Powys ("the 
Vivileges of the Men of Powys"), which have been 
handed down to us in the writings of Cynddelw. These 
Breiniau of Selyf are fully described in the interesting 
article upon this subject from the pen of Archdeacon 
Thomas, entitled Early Powys (published in the 
Montgomeryshire Collections)} 

" Men of Powjs, a race renowned, 
By a skilful contest of joyful results, 
Fourteen Privileges, strenuously upheld 
And respected, they gained at Meigen ! " 

Cynddelw, 

Selyf, like his predecessors, held his court at Shrews- 
bury (it has been conjectured that the county which 
owns Shrewsbury as its capital derives its name from 
this prince: Salopia, **the land of Selyf" — but the 

^ Mont. Coll., vol. xiii. 
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conjecture certainly is unsupported by any authority 
of weight), and the Triads speak of him as one of the 
Three Grave Avengers of the Island of Britain": which 
distinction implies that he came to a violent end, and 
that his disembodied spirit must have, for ever after, 
haunted the paths and thwarted the best laid plans of 
his hapless murderers. 

The " Serpent of Meigen'* was succeeded by his son 
Mael Myngbn, and he in his turn by his son Beli ; 
and now by this time we have reached the eighth 
century. Beli's son and heir was Gwelioc,^ and it 
must have been at the latter end of this prince's reign 
that the dire calamity happened which befell the men 
of Powys, which we are now about to relate. This 
event was the final wresting of the woody plains of 
Argoed (Salop) from the Cymry, and the consequent 
lass of their capital, " the city of the alder-groves", fair 
Pengwern, with the Hall of Cynddylan, the fortified 
height of Careg Hydwyth,^ and the palace of Brochwel 
— where now standeth the College of St. Chad".^ 
This national disaster occurred at a period not earlier 
than 765, while some writers have placed the dftte as 
late as 781 ; but evidence can be adduced to show 
that 765 is the more likely date. 

The conqueror of Pengwern was the mighty Offa ot 
Mercia, who held the other English kings in subjection, 
and whose fame as a wise ruler and a far-seeing statesman 
brought him a reputation that extended over the whole 
of Europe, and gained for him his chief friend and ally, 
Charlemagne, the Emperor. The bare mention in the 
Chronicles that Shrewsbury did at this time fall into 
the hands of the English, " in the summer-time", and 
that the Powysians were driven beyond the Breiddin, 
and that their princes afterwards established their 
court upon the banks of the Vyrnwy, near the 
spot which had served for centuries as the summer 

* Sometimes spelt Gu^loc, Gwynog. 

^ The site is now occupied by Shrewsbury Castle. 

^ Caradoc of Llancarvan. 
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abode ( Mai-vodjof Cadell's heirs ; these are the scanty 
details that have reached us from the days of OfFa, 
King of Mercia, and Gwelioc, the last Regulus of 



Hen has transmitted to us, written in immortal verse, 
the actions and the suflTerings of his compatriots at this 
the second downfall of Shrewsbury ! 

The sequence to this disaster was the erection of 
Ojffh's Dykey named after the terrible Mercian monarch, 
and extending from near Mold in Flintshire to the 
mouth of the Severn in Gloucestershire — a monu- 
ment to this day of Mercia's strength and Cambria's 
weakness and overthrow — and the planting of the 
conquered territory between the Severn and the Wye 
with Anglo-Saxon colonists : thus completing the final 
cutting off of the Cymry from the fertile plains of 
Lloegr.^ 

Green, in his History of the English People (vol. i, 
p. 69), has the following to say about the English 
conquest of Salop : — 

" Pushing, after 779,^ over the Severn, whose upper course had 
served till now as the jfrontier between Briton and Englishman, Ofifa 
drove the King of Powys from his capital, which changed its old 
name of Pengwem for the significant English title of the Town of the 
Scrub or Bush, Scrobsbyryg, or Shrewsbury. The border line he 
drew after his inroad is marked by a huge earthwork which runs from 
the mouth of the Wye to that of the Dee,^ and is still called Offa's 
Dyke. A settlement of Englishmen on the land between this dyke 
and the Severn* served as a military fh)ntier for the Mercian realm." 

Parenthetically, it may here be noted that three 
years after the conquest of Salop, the British Church 
conformed to the rule of the Western Church in the 

1 Lloegr = England. 

s This date is conjectural. 

3 There is a confusion here of the two Dykes of Watt and Offa. — 
Ed. Mont. Coll. 

^ Some pasture lands near Buttington are known as Rhwng Clatodd 
a Hafren^ i.e., "Betwixt the Dyke and Severn*': these lands lie 
between Offa's Dyke and the river. In Howel ap Ieuan*swill (1545) 
these lands are described as Rouge y clauth a haver en. 



Pengwem Powys. 
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mode of keeping Easter, and in other ceremonial 
matters.^ 

With sorrowing hearts the princes of Powys took up 
their residence in Dyffryn Meivod — at Mathraval^ — 
near the confluence of two branches of the river 
Vymwy. Here they erected a castellated palace, 
which extended over an area of two acres ; and here, 
in the halls of Mathraval, for a space of nearly four 
centuries, the rulers of the great midland province of 
the Cymry administered the afiairs of state ; whilst from 
its ramparts the knights and gentlemen ( Boneddigion) 
of the province issued forth to take charge of the men 
of Powys in their never-qpasing warfare with their 
powerfiil English neighbours. And may we not 
picture how, in times of peace, around its walls was 
heard the echoing tones of the huntsman's horn, as the 
prince and his guests rode forth, bent upon the 
pleasures of the chase ; and how at nightfall, on the 
return of the merry hunting party, the grey walls of 
the castle re-echoed with the voice of melody, as the 
assembled minstrels poured forth the pathetic songs of 
Cambria and the bards recounted in verse the valiant 
deeds of the " tall men" of the province ? 

** None here restrain the genius of the bard, 
The land of Brochwel is his sheltering shade, 
His shield, his covering, his sure defence/'^ 

Cynddelw. 

The first Prince of Powys to take up his residence at 
Mathraval was Eliseg — whose name is still perpetuated 
in the adjoining entrenchment of Clawdd Eliseg} But 
a more solid fame than that of being sponsor to a 
local place-name was reserved for Eliseg. To him 
was erected the renowned Pillar in the Vale of the 
Cross, near Llangollen, Denbighshire — raised by his 
admiring descendant Prince Cyngen — to commemorate 

* Brut y Tywyiogion, p. 7. 

Mathraval, six miles ** as the crow flies*' from Welshpool. 
^ Trans. Mr. Howel W. Lloyd. 

* Commonly spelt Clawd Llesg, 
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the winning back of much of the territory filched from 
our countrymen by the rapacious Offa. The inscription 
ran thus : — This is the Eliseg who recovered his inheri- 
tance of Powys from the English"; and concluded : 
" Conmarch engmved this inscription at the request of 
his king, Concenn (Cyngen). May the blessing of the 
Lord be upon Concenn and upon his whole family, and 
on the whole region of Powys." The exploit thus com- 
memorated was the union of the Welsh forces under 
the Prince of Powys in the year 776, and the work of 
expulsion they accomplished by compelling the national 
enemy to retire beyond the Severn,^ and bringing the 
Breiddin and Long Mountain, and other places on the 
borderland, once more within the Welsh zone ; thus 
leaving Oflfa's Dyke ** high and dry" some miles within 
the territories of Eliseg. It was not till 250 years after 
this date that English influence again began to assert 
itself along the western slopes of the Long Mountain 
and upon the eastern banks of the Severn. 

Of Eliseg's two sons, Brochwel and Cyngen, the 
former carried the sceptre of Powys upon the death of 
his father. To distinguish him from his illustrious name- 
sake and predecessor, we will style him Brochwel II. 
His brother Cyngen appears to have been one of the 
first victims of the Danish invasion of these islands.^ 
He was the father of Aeddan and the grandfather of 
Brochwel III, the de jure Prince of Powys, about whose 
descendants we will deal further on. Brochwel II 
was succeeded by Cadell II, whose death, occurring in 
808, is mentioned in the Brut y Tyioysogion^^ and his 
place was filled by the last reigning prince of the Tribe 
of Brochwel, the gentle and amiable Cyngen II, — the 
same Cyngen whose filial piety and patriotic spirit had 
prompted him to erect the memorial which gave its 
name to the Vale of the Cross ( Voile Ci^is). 

The times that Cyngen lived in required the presence 
of a leader of stern resolution and decisive action, and 

^ Llwjd'a Hitiory, p. 17. ^ 13 3 ^^ut, p. 9. 
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these qualities must have been wanting in this prince ; 
who, distracted by the state of affairs following upon the 
ravaging of Powys by Kenulph and his Mercians in 
820,^ shortly afterwards abdicated his power and retired 
to Rome ; and during his sojourn in the Eternal City, 
in 848,* he came to an untimely end, being smothered 
with pillows by his retainers whilst reposing in bed.^ A 
voluntary exile at Rome, murdered whilst asleep by his 
dependants, — such was the sad end of the last prince of 
the Tribe of Brochwel ! 

Cyngen left no son to succeed him, so his sister Nesta 
" carried off the province from the males";* or rather, to 
be more accurate, it was Nestas son, Mervyn I, who 
succeeded to the Talaeth of Powys from the males of 
the House of Brochwel.^ This Mervyn was a great 
potentate, being sovereign of the whole of Wales, includ- 
ing the Isle of Man ; and his acquisition of this power 
was by virtue of (1) his marriage with Essyllt, the 
heiress of Cynan, King of Gwynedd, the last monarch 
of Maelgwn's line; (2) the claim of his mother to Powys; 
(3) his succession to his father Uriad's throne in the 
Isle of Man ; and (4) his conquests in South Wales. 
He thus became the most powerful monarch that ruled 
in Wales since the time of Cadwallon. 

For the first time in history, the Regulus of Powys 
now enjoyed the dignity of over-king of the Cymry, the 
Pendragonship^ which was the inherent privilege of the 
Princes of Gwynedd. With such a personage as Mer- 
vyn to deal with, was it at all likely that the younger 
branch of Eliseg's family could justify their rights to 
the ancient throne of Powys by an appeal to arms ? 
That they were wise in their generation, and did no 
such thing, we may infer from the fact that no mention 
is made by the chroniclers of civil strife in Mid- Wales 

1 Dr. Powel, p. 25. « According to the Brut in 854. 

« Ibid., p. 29. * Lewis Dwnn, vol. i, p. 319. 

^ Accordiug to the Breiniau Gvjyr Vowy%^ it was unlawful for a 
woman to exercise rule over the Powysians. 
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under Mervyn's rule. The de jure princes^ being power- 
less to enforce their rights, became mere feudal retainers 
of the Mervynla^n and Cynvynian princes, sinking into 
the comparatively humble position of lords of Suils- 
field, Broniarth, and Deytheur.^ From them are de- 
scended many of the best families of Montgomeryshire : 
notably the Myttons of Garth, the Blayneys of Gre- 
gynog, and the Lloyds of Harrington, — all of these 
families carrying the famous arms of Brochwel Ysgyth- 
rog, viz., Sa., three nags' heads erased^ arg. 



Chapter V. 

THE HOUSE OP MBRVYN. 

The Princes of the House of Mervyn ruled over 
Powys, and other parts of Wales, from the ninth 
century onward, and (as already 
mentioned) they united in their 
persons the kingly line of Cunedda 
and the princely line of Brochwel ; 
and their rule extended to 1062, 
when, so we read in the Welsh 
Chronicle,' the brothers Bleddyn 
and Rhiwallon took the sovereignty 
of Powys from the Tribe of Broch- 
wel Ysgythrog, which was contrary 
to right." The lives of these princes 
rhodri Mawb AB Mervyn. belong rather to the history ot 
Or, a Uon'8 gamb. Walcs in general than to our 
neighbourhood in particular, so we 
will pass them in review in rapid succession, staying 
only to consider any local event of such importance as to 

1 The dejure Prince, Brochwel III, has bis name surviving in the 
township of Llaiurch'ochwel (Llanerch Brochwel), situated in the 
Borough of Pool. His father Aeddan's name is also perpetuated in 
Bwlch Aeddauy between Mathraval and Maesmawr. 

2 Mont, Coll., vol. xxiii, p. 211. 
^ Myvyr. Arch,, ii, p. 506. 
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require our attention — such as the victories at Butting- 
ton (894) and Khyd-y-Groes (1039). It must be 
owned that, during this long period of 240 years, 
history is particularly reticent in the matters belonging 
to our corner of the principality. 

Mervyn I, King of all Wales, met his death at the 
Battle of Cyveiliog^ in 844, and his son and heir, 
Roderick the Great (Rhodri Mawr), took into his 
possession the whole realm of Wales, and did many 
mighty acts, as his title of Great would imply. 

Sefore his death in 877, Roderick, following the 
fatal custom of gavel-kind, divided his territories 
between his three sons : assigning Gwynedd (North 
Wales) to Anarawd, with his court at Aberflfmw ; 
Deheu-barth (South Wales) to Cadell, with his court 
at Dynevor ; and to his third son, Mervyn, he gave 
Powys, with Mathraval for his seat of government. 
By this unwise arrangement our beloved country, thus 
deprived of the benefit of one strong central govern- 
ment, soon became the scene of a long, wearisome 
intestine strife between the rival sceptres of the 
" triarchy", and thus became the ready prey of both 
Saxon and Dane. 

Roderick, in bequeathing the third portion of his 
kingdom to his youngest son, Mervyn, defined the 
eastern borders of Powys as extending ** from the river 
Dee to the bridge over the Severn at Gloucester — 
that the Prince of Powys ever enforced his claims to 
the wide lands of the lower Severn is more than 
doubtful. 

Dr. Powel, in his Histcnie of Cambria (1584), deals 
with this tripartite division of Wales, and his account 
of the same may here be quoted — 

These three DominioDB be (Boderick) appointed under their 
meares and bounds, with a princelie house in everie of them, which he 



1 Cyveiliog, a commot of Montgomeryshire, containing Machynlleth 
and the adjoining parishes. 

2 Llwyd, p. 29. ^ Powel, p. 3G. 
VOL. XXIX. F 
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nanied Y Tair TcUaeth, and left the same uuto three of his sonnes, 
Anarawd, Cadelh aud Mervyn, which were called Y Tri Tun/soc 
Talaethioc, that is, The Three Crowned Princes, because everie of 
them did weare upon his bonet or helmet a coronet of gold, being a 
broade lace or head-band indented upward, set and wrought with 
precious stones, which in the Brytish or Welsh speach is called Talaelh, 
AberfFraw was the chiefe house of the prince of Gwyneth, whose dominion 
was therefore called Talaeth Aberfraw : Dinevowr the princelie house 
of Deheubarth, whereof that part is name<l Talaeth Dinevotpr ; and 
in like manner Talaeth Maihraval is so called of the princelie seat of 
Powys called MathravaL" 

The Princes of Gwynedd by this arrangement were 
to exercise a suzerainty over the Princes of South 
Wales and Powys, and were to receive from them 
yearly a tribute called the Madgedy which in the case 
of the Prince of Powys was commuted for a gift of 
four tons of flour. Bwlch y Pawl, a wild pass upon 
the Berwyn Mountains,^ was appointed as the place of 
parley between the three provinces: in case of any 
diflFerence arising between any two of them, the prince 
of the third province to act as the arbitrator, ana thus 
save an appeal to arms, and so tend to the prevention of 
any fratricidal quarrelling. It would have been well 
for Wales if this excellent arrangement had been more 
often resorted to in the times that followed Rodericks 
death in 877. 

The rule of Mervyn II over Powys-land was a 
troubled one, partly on account of the vexatious 
inroads of the Danes (who were now causing great 
trouble to the rulers and people of both England and 
Wales), but his troubles chiefly arose in connection with 
the unnatural conduct of his brother, Cadell of South 
Wales, who was jealous of the share that Mervyn 
received in the tripartite division, and who now took 
upon him to harass his unfortunate brother whenever 
the opportunity presented itself — in the end driving 
Mervyn into exile, and taking over to himself and his 
sons the whole of the fruitful lands of the Severn, Dee 
and Wye. 

* Above Lake Vjmwy. 
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It was in 890 that the Black Pagans (for so the 
Danes were called by the Welsh) swept up the valley 
of the Severn, bringing devastation and suflFering in 
their train, and laying the whole country waste as they 
surged along. It was during this invasion that they 
established settlements at " Baldwyn's town" (Mont- 
gomery) and Buttington. It is not at all likely that 
Trallwng, with its churches and religious settlement, 
and its fortified burgh,^ would have escaped the atten- 
tion of these marauders ; and, is it not probable that it 
was at this time that Cynvelin s church disappeared, 
never to rise again, its very site being long forgotten 
in the ages that were to roll by, and the local memory 
of the saint himself passing into oblivion, and his name 
becoming no longer of any significance to the local 
mind, and so fated to wear away by denudation of 
time, until Collen was evolved, and Llangynvelin be- 
came petrified into its shrunken form of Llangollen f 
Llewelyn's monastic foundation, also, would receive a 
drastic visitation from these rovers, who, according to 
their wont, would hasten to destroy the buildings 
after putting the inmates to the sword. The ruined 
monastery would never again be the peaceful abode of 
mediaeval piety and monkish learning : although its 
attendant church would yet, for some centuries to come, 
continue to see the daily sacrifice ofifered within its 
walls. It will be well to remember that this descrip- 
tion of a calamity that probably befell our town 1,000 
years ago must be treated for what it is worth, being 
purely conjectural. 

In 894 occurred the decisive Battle of Buttington, 
fought upon the eastern banks of the Severn, two miles 
below Trallwng '? an engagement which resulted in 

^ Anciently Domm Gaatell — in feudal times called the Mote of La 
Pole — now the Old Domen at the Bowling Green. 

2 In treating upon this subject, the writer has tentatively accepted 
the generally-received tradition as to the allocation of this battle, viz., 
that the Buttington of the Saxon Chronicle is identically the same 
place as our modem Buttington. 

P 2 
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freeing southern Britain from Danish rapacity for 
nearly a generation. 

The leader of these freebooters at this time was the 
terrible Hastings, the scourge of France and terror of 
Italy ; who had lately landed in England, bent upon the 
twofold object of expelling the Anglo-Saxons from 
the land (treating them in the like manner they them- 
selves had treated the Britons), and establishing for 
himself a Danish empire in our islands. Upon landing, 
he was joined by the Danish settlers of East Anglia 
and Northumbria, and at Shoeburyness he erected a 
large fortress — from whence he intended to conduct 
operations in his intended conquest of England. Taking 
advantage of Alfred's absence in the west country, 
Hastings marched across the whole breadth of England, 
carrying all before him ; but arriving upon the Welsh 
border-land he found that upon crossing the sacred 
waters of the Severn he had entered the territories of 
a strange race — a people altogether unlike the Saxons, 
whom he had come to conquer — it was then that he 
discovered that the Red Dragon of the Cymry had 
joined issue with the White Dragon of Wessex, and 
hastening on to Buttington — that outpost of Danish 
settlement, where his compatriots were awaiting his 
advent with the greatest concern — he found that the 
allied Celts and Saxons were already upon the point of 
investing the fortress of Buttington, and that there 
was no alternative but to try conclusions, then and 
there, with the power of England and of its ally, 
" Gallant Little Wales". 

From every town and fortified place in Wessex and 
its dependencies^ came the Saxon forces, led by Alfred's 
minister, the gallant Ordhelm, and Ethered of Mercia. 
They were followed by King Alfred himself, who came 
in his vessels of light draught up the Severn, each ship 
being manned with tried men and true. Upon the 
Trallwng side of the river were drawn up the tall 
men" of Powys, under the command of their prince, 

^ Saxon Chronicle, 
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Mervyn,^ ready even to assist their hereditary enemies, 
if by so doing they could free the valleys of Cambria 
from the accursed presence of the devastating Northmen. 
Well might it be said that upon that eventful day 
in 894 the whole chivalry of England and Wales were 
present at Buttington, to decide the supremacy of 
Alfred or of Hastings ! 

The battle was long and fierce, and the slaughter 
was great upon both sides. Brave Ordhelm and many 
thanes fell on the Saxon side ; but the fight at length 
went against Hastings ; and steadily, then irresistibly, 
the Danish phalanx was swept back, and many thousands 
were slain in the terrible retreat that followed.^ The 
victory for Alfred and Mervyn became complete, while 
Hastings made good his escape with the remnant of 
his men. After a few more marauding expeditions 
to different parts of England, the Danish general, with 
his reputation shattered and his power broken at the 
death-struggle of Buttington, left these shores, never 
more again to return and trouble them. 

The part that Mervyn took in the overthrow of the 
Danes in 894 was avenged by their fellow-countrymen 
in 903, when he fell by their hands at Meilon, in 
Anglesey, leaving an infant granddaughter to succeed 
him. Mervyn's death was suflBcient to establish his 
brother Cadeirs claim to Powys upon a more secure 
basis; and he was thus enabled to enjoy an undisputed 
rule over the province for some six years. Dying in 
909, Cadell left his young son Howel in possession of 
the joint throne of Dynevor and Mathraval. 

HowEL Dda (" Howel the Good"— for so this Welsh 
Justinian was styled) ruled over the southern and 
central portions of Wales for some thirty years, and 
during that period his government had been so 
discreetly and justly conducted that, when Idwal ab 
Anarawd, Prince of Gwynedd, was killed by the Danes 
in 913, the men of North Wales by acclamation hailed 

^ Morgan Oiven, p. 4G. 

^ Green's History of the English Peoptcy vol. i, p. 81. 
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Howel as their prince ; and so once more the whole of 
Wales became united under one head. 

Never was happier choice made of a ruler than in 
the election of Howel to the Pendragonship. His 
versatile gifts, his love of law, justice and order, his 
benevolence, and, above all, the wholesome code of laws 
he drew up for his beloved country, have made for this 
prince a name foremost among many of the wise rulers 
of Britain, and a reputation for state-craft far exceeding 
any prince that has ruled in Wales before or after his 
time. 

At the time that the talaeth of Gwynedd fell into 
his hands, Howel Dda united his son Owen in marriage 
with Angharad, the heiress of Powys (grand-daughter 
of Mervyn), and so performed a graceful act of repara- 
tion by giving her a joint interest with her husband in 
the government of the province. Upon Howels death 
in 948, the brothers leuaf and lago I (who represented 
Anarawd s line) took possession of North Wales, with- 
out any show of opposition from Owen — this personage 
seeming quite content with his patrimony in Powys 
and South Wales : the former portion of which he 
shared with his wife, the latter with his brothers. 
The insatiable ambition of the royal brothers of 
Gwynedd prompted them to further try their fortunes 
against the sons of Howel Dda. The Battle of Camo^ 
was the outcome of their invasion of Powys, which 
resulted in Owen's overthrow ; and so the rule of that 
rather feeble prince at Mathraval came to an abrupt 
termination. 

After Owen's discomfiture and flight at Carno, Powys 
seems to have been made over by the victorious leuaf 

^ Angharad's father, Llewelyn, died some years prior to Mervyn's 
death in 903. 

2 Montgomeryshire has been aptly described as the " Battlefield of 
Wales" — no less than nine decisive contests having been fought 
within iU borders: Battles of (1) The Breiddin^ 51 ; (2) Meigm, 
634 ; (3) Cyveiliog, 844 ; (4) BuUington, 894 ; (5) Camo, 949 ; (6) 
Bhyd-y^GroeB, 1039; (7) Mechain, 1068: (8) Camo, 1079; (9) 
Ce/n Digoll, 1295. 
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and lago to a nobleman of South Wales, Gwaithvokd, 
whom the Welsh genealogists describe as *'King of 
Powys", although it is questionable whether he ever 
assumed the royal taldeth — especially considering that 
the Triads describe him as *'one of the three Band- 
Wearing Princes,^ which means to say that he wore a 
circlet instead of a crown (talaeth) as his insignia of 
power. But whatever may have been the precise 
dignity of this regulus of Powys, his bold answer to 
the powerful and arrogant Edgar, King of England, 
gave him a title to kingly dignity which the heralds, 
seemingly, were not slow to acknowledge. Unlike 
the craven conduct of leuafs son and successor 
HoWEL II, Prince of Gwynedd, and of the other 
tributary kings of Britain, when summoned by Edgar 
to row him upon the Dee at Chester, doughty old 
Gwaithvoed contemptuously refused the degrading 
proposal. His reply was : " I cannot row a barge, and 
if I could I would not do so, except to save a life, 
whether king's or vassal's." Not content with this 
well-merited snub, Edgar despatched a second message 
to Gwaithvoed, but the quick answer to this second 
demand showed that the daring Powysian was prepared 
to meet death rather than deign to bend the knee to 
the vain monarch of England. " Say to him", said 
Gwaithvoed, **Fear him who fears not death" (Ofner 
na ofno angau)? No more messages arrived from 
Edgar after this significant reply. This incident 
happened in 962. 

Once more we find the family of Howel Dda taking 
possession of Powys and South Wales, and this was 
done in the person of Meredith, the son of Owen and 
Angharad. This Meredith was not only a bad ruler, 
but he was also a weak one ; but he could not be con- 
sidered worse than his contemporaries in Gwynedd — 
Howel II and Cadwallon — to such a parlous condition 

1 The other two were Elystan, Prince of Fferlys, and Morgan Hen, 
Prince of Glamors^an (vide Llwyd, p. 49). 

2 lolo MSS, 
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was Wales at that time reduced for want of a firm, 
intrepid leader. In 987, Meredith, having managed to 
defeat and slay Cadwallon in an unimportant skirmish, 
seized the reins of government of the whole principality. 
But such a prize was far too great for his weak hands 
to grasp for very long, so, when the rightful heir of 
Gwynedd, Idwal II, arose and laid claim to his 
ancestor Anarawd's throne, Meredith meekly retired 
from the North and came back to his patrimony in 
Powys and South Wales; and died in the year 1000 
(so we are told) " of grief and vexation because he was 
not able to repel the insolencies of the Danes''.^ He 
left a young daughter, and she became Angharad II, 
Queen of Powys and South Wales. 

Our neighbourhood was disturbed in 1010 by one of 
those many desultory civil broils, which were from time 
to time cropping up, and doing more for the downfall 
of Cambrian independence than all the outside attacks 
of Saxon, Dane and Norman. 

" The shame and guilt of that unhappy strife : 
Briton with Briton in that unnatural war." — Southey, 

This affair was the action upon the Long Mountain 
which resulted in the death of Elystan (sumamed 
" the Renowned" by the heralds),^ Prince of Fferlys,^ 
the founder of the Fifth Royal Tribe of Wales". 
Elystan is supposed to have been buried at the little 
church of Trelystan (Tref Elystan),* close to the spot 
where he fell. 

Angharad, the young heiress of Powys, had married a 
mere boy shortly before her father's death, her husband 
being Llewelyn, the son of Seissyllt, Lord of Buallt 
(Builth). This youthful couple shared together the 
united throne of Powys and South Wales, and this 
arrangement continued until 1015, when Llewelyn, 
having reached a more advanced age, took upon himself 

1 Llwyd's HUUyry of Wales, p. 58. 

2 Lewis Dwnn, voL ii, p. 313. » Fferlys = Eadnorshire. 

* Formerly called Woohton Mynd, i.e., " Elystan's Mynd" — a name 
more properly applicable to the hill than to the church. 
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the task of overthrowing that froward usurper, Aeddan, 
who had been unlawfully occupying the North Wales 
throne for some years past (following upon the un- 
expected death of Idwal II in 997). Having accom- 
plished this design, Llewelyn took over the government 
of the whole principality, and very soon endeared 
himself to his subjects by his love of peace and justice : 
not that his short reign over all Wales was by any 
means a peaceful one, for the ever-recurring dynastic 
difficulties that beset our beloved country were yet 
unsolved ; while the old sores were left unhealed ; and 
the sundry members of the House of Mervyn continued 
in their predatory conduct towards one another, and in 
their unpatriotic attitude to the Cymric fatherland. 
Llewelyn gallantly met his death at the siege of 
Caermarthen in 1021, and the whole land fell to 
mourning such a spirited leader and wise administrator.^ 
His widowed queen, upon his death, was forced to retire 
from the court of Aberffraw upon the arrival of young 
Iago II* upon the scene. She retired to her palace of 
Mathraval, and there reigned for many years as Queen 
of Powys; marrying again in 1023, this time to Cynvyn, 
Lord of Cibwyr,' a nobleman who was destined to give 
his name to the next line of Powysian princes, but 
about whose career we know very little, although the 
heralds are good enough to inform us that he was a 
grandson of the redoubtable Gwaithvoed. 

During the twenty years that Canute the Dane 
occupied the English throne (1016-1035) there was a 
cessation of hostilities between Celt and Teuton ; but 
under his successors the struggle upon the borders 
started afresh, our countrymen in most cases being the 
aggressors; in fact, it may be said that in all the momen- 
tous political events happening in England during the 

1 Llewelyn, independently of his wife, had to a certain degree a 
right to the Principality, for his mother was a granddaughter of 
Anarawd. 

Son of Idwal II, who had died in 997, 
^ Kibbor (in Glamorganshire). 
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last thirty years of Saxon and Danish supremacy, the 
Welsh took an active and a leading part. 

The strong man required for Wales at this critical 
period came forward at the opportune moment. 
Griffith, the youthful son of Angharad of Powys and 
the Pendragon Llewelyn, by his own personal pluck 
and masterfulness won over to his side all the great 
men amongst the Cymry. Having dispossessed the 
reigning prince, lago, he was received with loud 
acclamations by the men of North Wales as their 
prince. His mother, Angharad, being dead, Griffith 
now took over his lawful patrimony in Mid- Wales ; and 
as his weak and amiable stepfather, Cynvyn, had 
made no previous efforts to assume the government of 
Powys, he had no difficulty in this direction. Follow- 
ing up this pacification of the northern states of Wales, 
Griffith now made a dashing reconnaisance into South 
Wales, and very soon brought both princes and people 
of that province to acknowledge his suzerainty. 

Griffith's ambition was as boundless as his energy, 
and so, taking advantage of the internal feuds of Saxons 
and Danes, consequent upon the death of Hardicanute, 
he collected his forces together, bent upon acquiring the 
long-lost lands lying between the Severn, the Teme, 
and the Wye. But the news of his impending descent 
upon English territories soon became bruited abroad, so 
that Edwin of Mercia hastened to the Marches of 
Wales, in order to meet the Welsh king and give him 
battle before he had opportunity of penetrating very 
far over the English border. Edwin^ advanced with 
his army to Chirbury — that hurgh of the " Lady of the 
Mercians" which represented the outpost of Anglo- 
Saxon influence in the West.* With light-hearted 
daring, the Mercian leader issued forth from Chirbury, 
and crossing Offas Dyke came to the banks of the 

^ Brother of Leofric, the husband of Godiva, of Coventry fanie. 

2 Chirbury remains up to the present time the last hurtf (buryh) in 
the West. Once it is passed, Anglo-Saxon nomenclature disappears 
from the map, and a purely Celtic district is reached. 
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Severn, at that point where the waters of the rippling 
Rhiw and the sluggish Camlad mingle themselves 
with those of the sacred Hafren, Immediately upon 
reaching the eastern banks of the river, the men of 
Mercia found themselves confronted by the whole array 
of the Welsh forces, led by the dauntless Griffith. 
Edwin had no choice in his mode of action : a retreat 
to Chirbury for the purpose of rallying his forces was 
now an impossibility, for Griffith had already crossed 
the river, and by a flank movement had wedged the 
Mercians between the Severn and himself. There was 
but one course of action open, and that was — by 
dint of arms to force a passage through the Welsh 
ranks. Griffith had now commenced to pour his men 
into the Saxon lines, and the struggle now began. 
Then was fought that bloody engagement, the Battle 
of Rhyd-y-Gvoes} Edwin and his thanes fought hard 
and fought well, but their men soon were beyond 
their control, the superior numbers of the Welsh army, 
and the extraordinary activity of the Welsh king, both 

combining to negative the generalship of Edwin 

And so the day was won for Griffith ; Edwin and his 
two generals, Thurkill and Elfgeat, were slain,^ and the 
Saxon army of invasion was well-nigh annihilated. 
The turbid waters of Severn, as they rolled down to 
Trail wng, took with them the mangled bodies of those 
slain in battle ; together with the bodies of those who, 
escaping from the slaughter, had ignominiously perished 
in the waters of the swollen river. 

This decisive victory for Griffith had the efiect of 
turning his attention from any delusive plans of terri- 
torial aggrandisement to the more practical ideas of 
consolidating his power at home, and the bringing about 
of many wholesome reforms in the administration of 
his kingdom. For the nine years following upon Rhyd- 
y-Crroes he was busy with internal afiairs, chiefly of a 
pacificatory character; whilst across the border the 

^ " The Ford of the Cross" : the modem Rhyd-y-Groes, is two miles 
further up the Camlad Valley. ^ Saxon Chronicle. 
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Saxon rulers of England were too busily engaged in 
preparing their own downfall to trouble themselves 
very much with any aggressive business along the 
borderlands of Wales. 

It was in 1048 that hostilities between the rival 
nations again broke out. The aggressor was Griffith, 
who had, with his usual diplomacy, succeeded in 
estranging the English king (Edward the Confessor) 
and Earl Godwin : thus cleverly avoiding an issue with 
the united front of Saxondom. The Welsh king gained 
a series of brilliant successes during the long struggle 
that ensued, notably at Leominster in 1052, and at 
Westhury in the succeeding year. In 1055 the city 
of Hereford fell into his hands, after an obstinate siege, 
and this latter success was followed up by an armistice 
being concluded between Griffith and his ally Algar, 
Earl of Mercia,^ on the one side, and Harold, the 
English viceroy, on the other. To follow on with 
further details of the Pendragon's career would be 
taking our history too far afield, so it will suffice to 
mention that Griffith came to an untimely end during 
Harold's invasion and subjugation of Wales in 1061 — 
perishing at the hands of a renegade Welshman. Thus 
fell "the head and shield and defender of the Britons,"* 
the fearless and true-hearted son of Llewelyn and 
Angharad of Powys ! 

With Griffith's death came about the termination of 
the rule of the House of Mervyn in the Mid- Wales 
province, and five years following this event came the 
advent of the Norman Era in England, and, con- 
sequently, the final overthrow of Saxondom. 

^ Griffith married Algar's daughter, Editha. She is supposed to 
have married afterwards Harold, the English king. 
Brut^ p. 45. 
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Chapter VI. 

the house of cynvyn. 

In the year 1062 the English king appointed 
Bleddyn and Rhiwallon, the sons of Cynvyn and 
Angharad of Powys, to the joint rule of Gwynedd and 
Powys, and Meredith ab Owen (of the line of Howel 
Dda) he nominated to the vacant talaeth of South 
Wales — these three princes having previously sworn 
allegiance to the crown of England. This act of theirs 
seems virtually to have settled, once and for all, the 
question of England's predominance, so far as Wales 
and her rulers were concerned. Henceforward we 
must look upon the Princes of Powys as feudatories of 
the English crown, although, be it remembered, they 
were still willing to acknowledge the primiis inter 
pares rank of the talaeth of Gwynedd : in other words, 
the Cynvynian princes (from the days of Bleddyn^ 
onward) owned a double allegiance. It was by reason 
of this peculiar arrangement that the rulers of Powys 
were enabled to pit the English monarch against the 
Welsh Pendragon, just as the exigencies of the moment 
prompted them how to act: a policy of playing fast- 
and-loose" which has tarnished the reputation of the 
otherwise enlightened and masterful rulers who held 
sway over the central province of Wales, from the 
days of Bleddyn until the close of the thirteenth 
century. 

The brothers Bleddyn and Rhiwallon had scarcely 
settled down to their newly-acquired duties and 
privileges before the civilised world was startled by 
the sudden seizure of England by the Normans under 
William the Conqueror, after that most decisive of 
conflicts, the Battle of Hastings, fought on October 
the 14th, 1066. Our Welsh princes now found them- 

1 Bleddyn ab Cynvyn was the last Regulus of Powys who was also 
JSovereign Prince of Wales. 
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selves face to face with a new and formidable foe, who, 
by the outcome of one single engagement, had shattered 
Anglo-Saxondom, and who would, when occasion 
should arise, crush out all sparks of nationality amongst 
the Cymry, without any delay, and with comparative 
ease. Two years after Hastings y in 10G8, the sons of 
Cynvyn were troubled with a family broil which 
assumed alarming proportions : this was consequent 
upon the arrival in Wales of their late half-brother's 
sons — Meredith and Ithel — who had for their mission 
the winning back of Gwynedd from their uncles' 
hands. After being allowed to penetrate some way 
into the interior, the young sons of Griflfith were 
met by Bleddyn and Rhiwallon at a place near 
Llanfyllin. The sons of Cynvyn brought with them a 
large force of Saxons — for since the Norman Conquest 
Saxon refugees had been pouring into Wales in vast 
numbers, seeking protection from the Princes of this 
land — and the sons of Griffith had with them many 
veteran warriors who once had fought under the 
banner of their peerless father — at Rhyd-y-Groes, at 
Westbury, at Leominster, and before the walls of 
Hereford. The two armies met face to face in the 
Commote of Mechain ; and then was fought the Battle 
of Mechain} The Cynvynians won the fight — but at 
the expense of Rhiwallon's life : and upon the other 
side, in addition to their discomfiture, Ithel was slain ; 
and Meredith, making his escape, perished shortly 
afterwards from cold and hunger amidst the mountain 
wastes of the Berwyns. After this event Bleddyn 
exercised undisputed sway over Gwynedd and Powys 
for a period of about four years ; but, in the year 1072, 
came to his death at the hands of the men of Ystrad 
Towy and Brecknock, into whose lands he had gone 
upon a punitive expedition. 

Bleddyn was a wise and enlightened ruler. It was 

* Mechaiu, a Commot of Montgomeryshire, containing Llanfyllin 
and the surrounding parishes. The Battle of Mechain is described 
in Freeman's Norman Conquest^ vol. iv, p. 183. 
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he who undertook the reform of bardism and of 
minstrelsy. Among the enactments he issued was 
one declaring that no person should follow the profes- 
sion of bard or minstrel but such only as were admitted 
by the Eisteddfod, which was then held once in three 
years.^ He also took a keen interest in the collection 
of the national archives, emblazoning of arms and 
pedigrees, and in other literary works.^ His name is a 
favourite one with the heralds, 
for the reason that he was the 
founder of the third " Royal 
Tribe of Wales", his arms being 
the well-known ensign of Powys, 
and of the present County of 
Montgomery, known as The 
Ruddy Lion Ramping in Gold. 

Bleddyn contributed his share 
to the castle-building age he lived 
in by erecting Dolvorwyn Castle 
in the land of Cedewain.* In 
Llwyd's History of Wales we are 
given an insight into this prince's 
wealth and liberality : the writer states that " he was 
very liberal and munificent, being indeed very able, 
having a prodigious and almost incredible estate, as 
appears by these verses made upon it : — 

Bleddyn ap Cynvyn boh cwys 
Ei hurt bifpedd H^n Botvytt.**^ 

After Bleddyn s death Gwynedd was seized by the 
usurper Trahakrn ab Caradoc; whilst Powys fell 
into the hands of Cynwric ab Rhiwallon, who, how- 
ever, only held it for,a short time — for he was slain in 
1074 by Griffith ab Cynan (the rightful heir of the 
House of Mervyn). Griffith next turned his attention 

^ Lewis Morris MSS. (quoted by Yorke). 

* Yorke's Royal Tribes of Wales, p. 1. 

* Cedewain extends from the Luggy Bridge to a point beyond 
Aberhafesp. Newtown is within this Cantref. 

* Llwyd, p. 86. 



Bleddyn ab Cynvyn. 

The Ruddy Lion Rimpiug 
in Gold." 
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to Trahaern and attacked him, and the contest 
between the two pretenders continued for five years 
without much result, until in 1079, at the second 
Battle of CamOy GriflBth was enabled, with the 
assistance of his powerful ally, Rhys ab Tudor,^ Prince 
of South Wales, to overcome Trahaern and slay him. 
Griffith ab Cynan thus became Prince of Gwynedd. 

Bleddyn, Prince of Powys, had six sons : the eldest 
being Meredith, who eventually succeeded to the 
throne ; although before he was enabled to do this he 
had to stand aside for a time, in order to allow his 
gallant and accomplished brother Cadogan to enjoy the 
supreme rule in Powys during the latter s lifetime. 

Of this Prince Cadogan, we read that he had in him 
all the making of a clever statesman and a brave 
soldier. He showed his skill and ability as a general 
by defeating the Normans in South Wales in 1094, 
and, soon after, another large body of them who had 
invaded Gwynedd. Having married Princess Gwen- 
Uian, daughter of Griffith ap Cynan, he became the 
firm ally of the Prince of Gwynedd ; and these two 
princes joining their forces together in 1094 sacked 
the cities of Hereford, Shrewsbury, and Worcester. 
Gwenllian soon afterwards dying, Cadogan married 
again — this time taking to wife a daughter of Pigot 
de Say, who brought to him large estates in South 
Wales. In 1095 Cadogan was again engaged in 
aggressive work against his Norman foes : this time it 
was in his own land of Powys,^ and the rock-enthroned 
fortress of Montgomery succumbed to the fierceness of 
his assault, the garrison was put to the sword, and the 
castle walls razed to the ground. 

We must now pass on to the later portion of this 
prince's career. It was on Christmas Day in 1107 that 

1 GriflBth ab Cynan and Rhys ab Tudor were respectively the 
founders of the first and second Royal Tribes of Wales. Rhys is 
supposed to have been the last Welsh prince to bear the kingly 
dijjnity. 

2 Green's *S'Aor< Hist Eng. People, p. 164. 
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he gave a great feast at his castle in South Wales, in 
honour of his young warrior son, Owen, to whom he 
was deeply attached ; and to this magnificent banquet 
he invited the noblemen and country gentlemen out of 
every province in Wales. And for the sake of showing 
the greater respect for the guests, he invited to it the 
bards and the best minstrels, vocal and instrumental, 
that could be found in all Wales, and he gave them 
chairs and subjects of competition, according to the 
custom of the feasts of King Arthur.'' This feast, 
however, led to an atrocious crime, which proved well- 
nigh disastrous to Cadogan. Among the guests was 
Nesta, daughter of the last Prince of South Wales, and 
wife of Gerald de Windsor, the Kings steward oi 
Pembroke Castle, whose beauty was " praised above all 
the women in the land", and whose charms inspired 
an ungovernable passion in the breast of Owen, 
Cadogan's son. Owen, after the feast, followed her 
home to Pembroke Castle, which he attacked and set 
fire to — Gerald escaping with difficulty — and he carried 
Nesta and her children captive away to Powys. The 
Steward of Pembroke being in high favour with 
HknryI, that monarch bribed Cadogan's own nephews, 
Ithel and Madoc, to avenge this dishonour^ by attacking 
his territories, thus making Cadogan the innocent victim 
of his son's misdeeds. The assaulting party were so 
strong that Cadogan and Owen had to make a pre- 
cipitate flight. They embarked on a merchant vessel 
at Aberdovey,^ and passed over to Ireland. Cadogan, 
however, returned the following year, and having 
offered satisfactory proofs of his innocence to King 
Henry, the latter permitted him to recover his estates 
in South Wales on payment of one hundred pounds 
penalty, and undertaking not to permit the return of 
his son Owen. 

Most of Cadogan's latter days were spent in coping 

^ Mr. Ed. Williams, in his Montgomery tihire Worthies, gives a full 
account of Cadogan's Christmas feast. 
« WtUh ChronicU, p. 89. 

VOL. XXIX. Q 
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with the misdeeds of his sons and nephews — a most 
unruly race. It seems probable that it was for the 
purpose of keeping his nephew Madoc in check that he 
took up his residence at Trallwng in 1109.^ In that 
year the prince s own brother, lorwerth, had been 
diabolically put to death by the reckless Madoc, and 
his house given over to the flames. This tragedy was 
enacted at Caereinion, where lorwerth was resident ; 
and to the neighbourhood of Caereinion Cadogan now 
came. The Brut y Tywysogion describes the coming 
of this gallant prince to Welsh Pool in these words : 
" And Cadogan, without intending to injure anyone, as 
was his disposition, came to Trallwng Llewelyn, with 
the design of staying there, and dwelling where it was 
convenient, and near also to Madoc."* From the above 
we can infer that two reasons prompted Cadogan to 
select Welshpool as his seat of government, viz., because 
it was a convenient centre, and because it commanded 
the eastern approaches to Caereinion, where the outlaw 
Madoc lay entrenched. The prince now began to build 
his castle at Trallwng, and this event is recorded in the 
writings of Caradoc of Llancarvan as follows : " There- 
fore after that Cadogan had brought his country to 
some state of quietness, and saw right and justice 
ministered therein, he came to Trallwng (now called 
the Poole), and the elders of the country with him, and 
minding to dwell there, began to build a castle. 
This is the first mention in history of PowYS Castle, 
in those days known as Castell Coch yn Mhowys (** the 
Red Castle in Powys"),* and the date of its erection 
may be aflSxed to the year 1109. Meanwhile, the 
implacable Madoc was plotting the downfall of his 
renowned uncle, and so, in 1110, occurred the tragedy 
within the newly-erected walls of the castle at Trall- 

1 Wehh Chronicle, p. 108. 

2 Brut y Tywysogion, p. 108. 

3 Dr. Powel, p. 171. 

** Castell Coch is a term still applied to the castle of Pool by Welsh- 
speaking people. 
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wng, the account of which is given in the Brut^ as 
below : — ^ 

" Madoc sent spies to learn where Cadogan might be found, and they 
returned and said that the person they were in search of was far and 
near. And he and bis men immediately came upon Cadogan, and 
Cadogan not imagining any mischief, conducted himself weakly, and 
would not flee, and without being able to fight (all his men having 
fled), he being found alone was put to death." 

The assassination of the " Renowned Briton" (for so 
Camden styles him) was nothing less than a national 
calamity ; and to Welsh Pool it was indeed a day of 
woe when its munificent lord and patron was laid low 
by the hidden knife of the aasassin. Truly a tragic 
opening scene in the history of Cadogan's castle, with 
its walls remaining desolate and unfinished, eloquent 
witnesses of this deed of shame ! 

" A day of trampling and tribulation for Trallwng. 
The Trallwng of Llewelyn, and an earthen grave for its possessor ! " 

Prydydd Mdch? 

This untoward event is summed up in these words of 
the old chronicler : — 

" Thus died, after a variety of fortunes, Cadogan, the son of Bleddyn 
ap Cynvyn ; a prince whose valour, sense of justice, and other milder 
virtues, might, in any age but this, have exempted him from a death 
so cruel and so unworthy of his character."* 

Retribution, quick but sure, overtook the desperate 
Madoc after this last and most calamitous misdeed of 
his. We will again refer to the Chronicle of the 
Princes, and let it tell its own tale of this closing scene 
in the tragedy : — 

" One thousand one hundred and ten was the year of Christ, when 
Meredith ap Bleddyn sent his family on some enterprise to the land 
of Llywarch ap Trahaern,* to make an incursion. Then it happened, 
as they were taking their course through the territory of Madoc, son 



1 Brut, p. 108. 2 Rd. Williams' translation. 

3 Welsh Chronicle, pp. 170-1 (if. C, vol. vii, p. 308). 

* Llywarch seems to have lived in Caereinion. There is a Moel 
Trahaem beyond Llanfair, probably named after Llywarch's father, 
the Trahaem who perished at Camo in 1079. 

<i2 
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of Rhirid, behold a man meeting them, whom they seized, and they 
questioned him where Madoc, son of Rhirid, was abiding that night ; 
and the man at first denied that he knew ; and then, after torturing 
and ui"ging him, he acknowledged that he was near them. After 
binding the man, they sent spies to the place, and lurked till it was 
light the following morning. And when the morning was come, by a 
sudden enterprise they made an attack upon him, caught him, killed 
many of his men, and brought him prisoner to Meredith, who received 
him gladly, and kept him in fetters. Then Owen, son of Cadogan, 
who was not at home, returned ;^ and when Owen became acquainted 
with the affair, he came in haste, and Meredith delivered him into his 
hand ; and he took him with pleasure, and blinded him. And they 
divided between them his share of Powys, which was Caereinion, and 
the third of Deytheur, and Berriew.**^ 

It may be here noted that, five years after this event, 
an important ecclesiastical change took place in Wales: 
this was the submission of two Welsh dioceses to 
the primacy of Canterbury ; and this act was effected 
by the Welsh bishops taking the oath of canonical 
obedience to Ralph d'Escures, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Pope Calixtus II is credited with the initiation of this 
scheme for the blending together of the English and 
Welsh churches. 

Upon Cadogan's untimely death his elder brother 
Meredith^ became Regulus of the whole of Powys. 
This prince was by no means an amiable character, and 
his rule in Powys was sullied by many acts of cruelty 
and oppression notwithstanding, he was a man of spirit 
and abilities, and his conduct and courage when attacked 
by the English king in 1118^ redounds to his credit. In 
this invasion of Powys, Henry I met with such a 
spirited opposition from the native prince that the king 
was glad to retire with all possible speed, having nearly 
come to an untimely end in one of the skirmishes with 
the Powysians.® This creditable performance on 

1 This incident of Owen's " returning home" must have occurred 
at Powys Castle. 2 p. 

• He could be termed ** Meredith II so as to distinguish him 
from his predecessor, Meredith ab Owen. 

♦ Yorke's lioyal Tribes, p. 48. 

^ Freeman gives this date as 1121. ^ Llw^d, p. 112. 
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Meredith's part perhaps accounts for the eulogium 
offered to him by the Strata Florida chronicler upon 
his death, which occurred in 1132:^ — "A little after 
that Meredith ab Bleddyn died — the oniament and 
safety and defence of all Powys, after undergoing 
salvatory penance of his body, and sanctity of repent- 
ance in his spirit, and the Communion of the Body of 
Christ and Extreme Unction a delicately-worded 
statement which by no means contradicts that of bluff 
old Caradoc of Llancarvan, who informs us that 
Meredith died " under severe contrition for his hellish 
practices". 

With Meredith s death fell the glory of Powys. To 
be explicit, when Meredith died he bequeathed Lower 
Powys to his son Madoc, and Upper Powys he left to 
his grandson Owen Cyveiliog : thus dividing the 
province.' That fatal law of GaveUkind^ so disastrous 
to the best interests of Wales in those days, was 
responsible for this unhappy arrangement. 

Before ending this chapter, it will be well to take a 
cursory glance at the four princes who bore rule in 
Lower Powys from the time of the partition on- 
ward : — 

Madoc ap Meredith, the first Prince of Lower Powys 
(Powys Vadoc), during his lifetime administered the 
affairs of the whole province — during the minority of 
his nephew, the Prince of Upper Powys. He built the 
Castles^ of Oswestry, Caereinion^ and Overton, and 
founded St. Mary s Church at Meivod — the consecra- 
tion of which, in 1155, is recorded in the Chronicle 
of the Princes.^ About his character we are told 



^ 1129, according to the Chronicle of the Princes, 
^ There was a third portion of Powys (containing Radnor, Chin, 
etc.), but this was already in the hands of the Lords Marchers. 
» Yorke's Boyal Tribes, p. 51. 

^ Castle Caereinion was built in 1154, and St. Mary's at Meivod 
in the year following— this shows that Madoc was at that time still 
administering the affairs of Upper Powys. 

• Page 185. 
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that he " feared God and relieved the poor"/ He died 
at Winchester in 1159, and was buried in St Tysilio's 

Church* at Meivod — the 
burial-place of Powysian 
princes. Madoc was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Griffith 
of Maelor, who married the 
daughter of Owen, Prince 
of Gwynedd, and dying in 
1191 was also buried at 
Meivod. He was succeeded 
by his son Madoc II, who 
signalised his rule in Powys 
by founding and endowing 
the celebrated Abbey of 
Voile Crucis (a daughter 

Arms of Madoc ab Maredydd. hoUSe of Strata MaVCello). 

This Madoc, dying in 1236, 
was succeeded by his son Griffith II — at whose death, 
in 1270, the principality of Powys Vadoc was broken 
up into a number of petty lordships. 



Chapter VIL 

The Princes op Upper Powys. 

We have now reached a transitional period in our 
history — a period of compromise and adaptation — when 
the ancient social polity of the Cymry begins to lose 
much of its distinctive features, and becomes, bit by 
bit, drawn into the great feudal vortex, which had, by 
this time, already absorbed the Teutonic idea of society, 
and had now become the centripetal force that was 
drawing together the divergent Celtic and Teutonic 
elements of Britain, and amalgamating their systems 
with its own. By this we do not wish to infer that 
the Celtic system in any way entered so largely into 
the composition of Feudalism as did the Teutonic — the 

1 Powel, p. 210. 2 Brut, p. 194. 
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toicnship community — system; all that we wish to point 
out is, that there is much to be urged against the Pan- 
Germanic dreams of certain very distinguished English 
historians, and that the feudal system is not a purely 
Germanic growth, but is the general outcome of the 
one grand central idea of mediaeval history — The 
Empire. This is, therefore, the "Romanesque Idea" 
upon which was based the elaborate theories of Church 
and State current during the middle ages. Both 
Church and State developed and flourished, and gained 
their power of cohesion, through their adherence to this 
one main principle. So far as Wales is concerned, the 
Romanesque stage is not reached until a period which 
almost synchronises with the break-tip of its Celtic 
monarchy. After many centuries of dogged resistance 
to Teutonic aggression, and after long nursing of the 
vain hope of regaining the lost plains of Lloegr, the 
Welsh princes now lay aside their exclusive and insular 
ideas of British supremacy, and are now prepared to 
acknowledge the return of the Empire in the persons 
of the Norman kings. It was recognised that William 
THE Conqueror and his successors were de facto the 
Emperors of Britain, and not merely the usurping 
occupants of the West Saxon throne. 

This fact of an Island-Empire^ with its Norman 
throne established in London, was at once frankly 
accepted by the Royal Tribe of Powys — the sons of 
Bleddyn ap Cynvyn and their descendants — and this 
led to a partial recognition of their status by the 
English Crown ; and, moreover, was the means of pre- 
serving their territory from the insults and oppressions 
of those Norman soldiers of fortune, who were already 
supplanting the less pliable Celtic rulers of South 
Wales. 

At the latter part of the last chapter we have placed 
the name of Madoc ap Meredith among the Princes 
of Lower Powys : this is done in order to follow the 
approved traditions of Welsh history, and also to 
emphasise the fact that he was progenitor of the ruling 
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family of Powys Vadoc. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that Madoc ruled over the whole of Powys 
up to the day of his death. This accounts for his 
foundation of the Eglwys Vair at Meivod, and of his 
erection of the' fortress at Castle Caereinion : both of 
these places being within the Upper moiety of Powys. 
This prince's chequered career belongs rather to the 
history of Oswestry and Powys Vadoc than to that of 
Welsh Pool and Powys Gyveiliog, so we must leave 
him, after quoting some lines from the poejb Gwalchmai's 
Ode to Madoc, which forcibly illustrate the wide extent 
of Powys at that time : — 

" From the summit of Plynlumon 
To the gate of Chester, 
The chief causes repulsed to the foe ; 
From the conspicuous abbey of Bangor (Iscoed) 
To the boundary of Merioneth, he is master. " 

— From Gwalchmai's Ode (Trans.). 

It was in 1148 — the year that he built his castle at 
Oswestry — that we iind^ Madoc confirming the rights 
of his brother GriflBth's sons to the commots of 
Cyveiliog and Mowddwy. It was in this year that 
Owen (better known as Owen Cyveiliog) came of age, 
and it was then that he took possession of his patri- 
mony within the Dovey Valley — that beautiful and 
romantic tract of country extending eastward from the 
tidal estuary of the Dovey to the hills of Carno, and 
bounded on the north by Cader Idris and the Arrans, 
and south by Plynlumon. 

Ten years later we find Owen receiving pay from 
the English tnonarch (Henry II), and in the next year 
— in 1159 — he had entered into the lawful and peace- 
ful possession of Upper Powys, upon the death of his 
uncle Madoc. 

Uppek Powys, or Powys Gyveiliog,* at the period 
of its greatest expansion may be said to be more or 

1 Welsh Chronicle, p. 177. 

2 Generally called Powt/a Weniuynvoyn in the Welsh genealogies and 
other documents. 
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less co-terminous with the present County op Mont- 
gomery ; or, to be more explicit, it was made up of the 
following cantrevs and commots : — Arwystli, Caereinion, 
Cedewain, Cyveiliog, Deytheur, Gordowr, Llanerchydol, 
Mechain Iscoed, Mechain Uwchoed, Mochnant (South), 
Mowddwy and Ystrad Marchell. During Owen's rule, 
however, Arwystli formed a division of Gwynedd, and 
did not become restored to Powys until 1197. Cede- 
wain^ and Mechain Iscoed,* again, had chieftains of 
their own, whose fealty to the Princes of Upper Powys 
was of a somewhat precarious nature. In our own 
days the Barony of Powys has shrunk down to the 
manors comprised within the two Mechains, Mochnant, 
Caereinion, Llanerchydol and Ystrad Marchell, and 
three townships of the Gordowr called Teirtref 
(Buttington, Hope and Trewern). 

The fact that Owen Cyveiliog was willing to receive 
subsidies from the King of Engknd shows that English 
influence was making great headway in these parts of 
Wales at that period. This alliance with the national 
enemy upon the part of the young Prince of Powys 
became very distasteful to his suzerain, the Prince of 
Gwynedd, and so, for a time, he was dispossessed of 
his territories by the then reigning prince, Owen,^ who 
thus asserted his prerogatives as sovereign paramount 
of Wales in this unpleasant fashion. In 1161 a 
Powysian chieftain named Howel ab leuan,* Lord of 
Arwystli, managed by treachery to seize upon Tavol- 

^ At an early date Cedewain fell away from Upper Powys, becoming 
part of the vast possessions of the Mortimer family. However, both 
in the Norwich Valor of 1253 and Survey of Llewelyn III {circ, 
1275), it is reckoned as part of this principality. 

^ Mechain Iscoed comprised the parishes of Llanfechain, Llansant- 
fFraid (" Mechain" or " Pool " division), Llanyblodwel and Llanymy- 
nech, and the trev of Ystum Colwyn. The modem manor does not 
include the Shropshire portion of this ancient commot. 

3 Owen Gwynedd, the Eagle of the Eagles of Snowdon" (Eryr 
Eryrod Eryri)^ son of GriflBth II, founder of the first " Royal Tribe 
of Wales'*. 

* Howel ab leuan was a great-grandson of Elystan, the founder of 
the fifth ** Royal Tribe" {vide p. 316). 
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wern Castle in Cyveiliog, an event which caused our 
prince ^reat perturbation (so the Brut informs us). 
Owen did not rest content until he had recaptured the 
castle, and had punished the men of Arwystli severely 
for the part they had taken against him.^ 

Before long Owen Cyveiliog was reinstated in his 
territories by his victorious over-lord, Owen Gwynedd, 
who gave him his daughter, Gwenllian, in marriage ; 
and the two princes, thus united by strong family ties, 
joined forces together when the English king invaded 
Wales in 1165. In the war which ensued, the Powysian 
prince took an honourable share, especially at the Battle 
of Crogen, when Henry was forced to retreat with 
considerable loss and personal danger.* We next hear 
of him joining issue with Owen Vaughan,^ son of the 
Prince of Lower Powys, and the two cousins going on a 
punitive expedition against lorwerth the Red,* Lord of 
the two Mochnants, who had lately gone over to the 
English; the outcome of which expedition was the 
disgrace and banishment of lorwerth, and the division 
of his territories between the two Owens. 

In 1166 Owen Cyveiliog receded from the Welsh 
confederation, and once more was received with open 
arms by the English king — an act which brought quick 
retribution at its heels, for immediately the other Welsh 
princes took steps to punish their disaffected colleague, 
and this they did by invading Powys. In this invasion 
the Castle at Trallwng seems to have escaped mis- 
fortune, but the neighbouring fortress of Castle 
Caereinion^ fell into the hands of the Prince of 

1 In recounting this episode, the BrvU confuse Owen of Cyveiliog 
with Owen of Gwynedd. 

2 Canon Bridgeman's Princes of Upper Powys (Mont. ColLy vol. i, 
p. 9). ^ Vaughan, Vychan : a cognomen equal to ** Junior". 

* lorwerth Goch is the ancestor of the Bonner-Maurices of Bodynfol, 
the Pryces of Cyfronydd, the Kynastons of Hardwick, etc., and other 
illustrious Powys-land families. 

* The site of the ancient Castle of Caereinion is upon Pen-y-Voel, 
a hill situate three miles west of Welsh Pool, at the head of the Nant- 
y-Caws glen, and near to St. Garmon's Church. 
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Gwynedd, who handed it over to the custody of Owen 
Vaughan, whilst Tavolwern in the land of Cyveiliog 
succumbed to the attacks of Rhys ap Griffith, Prince 
of South Wales. Owen, however, partly retrieved his 
misfortunes before the year was out, for, advancing 
with an army of Frenchmen^ (probably lent to him by 
the Angevin king), he recaptured Castle Caereinion, 
killed all the garrison, broke the walls down, and then 
razed them to the ground. With this incident termi- 
nates the short-lived history of this stronghold. 

It is difficult to decide to which moiety of Powys the 
talaeth of Mathraval had now descended; for the 
princes of the Lower portion had already fixed their 
residence at Dinas Bran in the Dee valley, whilst their 
kinsmen in the Upper portion had now definitely fixed 
upon Cadogan's mansion at Welsh Pool, now that 
Tavolwern had been destroyed. The palace of Math- 
raval was situate geographically in Upper Powys, yet 
Owen does not seem to have availed himself of the 
dignity attached to the occupation of such an historical 
abode. Possibly strategical reasons, and the superior 
attractions of the Severn valley for hunting purposes, 
prompted our prince to forsake Eliseg's castle in Dyff ryn 
Meivod and take up his abode at Pool. It was in the 
latter place, probably, that the erudite prince composed 
his stately but joyous poem of the Hirlas Horrid and 
it must have been at our castle that Cynddelw depicted 
the endless round of convivialities and courtesies which 
surrounded the everyday life of Owen " the munifi- 
cent". 

(4) " The liquor of Owen the Mild is joyfully distributed 
In the land by the side of the Severn, 
With a truly amiable profusion ; 
And yonder are they bringing it. 

(6) *' Liquor is pressed upon us by the light of moon and stars, 
By the ruler of the impetuous red chieftains, 
About Long Mountain the eagle is great and stately. 
About Severn happy is the smile of men. 

1 Bruty p. 204. 
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(8) ** Behold my prince this day mounted on his cars, 

Not a lion beneath the moon will dare to assail him ; 
With couched lance in the day of trial will he lead the assault 
Of the impetuous thrust, in his golden mail/' 

— Cynddelw's Ode to Owen CyveUiog} 

In consequence of his continued fidelity to the 
English crown, Owen's territories were again invaded 
by his indignant fellow-countrymen in 1171, and he 
was compelled to submit and give hostages for his 
future conduct to the redoubtable ruler of South Wales, 
Rhys ab Grifl&th. 

In the following year^ Owen performed a notable 
deed — and a deed that had no connection with the 
profession of arms — this was the foundation of the 
renowned Abbey op Pool (otherwise Strata Marcella), 
erected upon the banks of the Severn at Gungrog Fawr, 
some distance below the town and castle of Pool 
(Trallwng). This noble foundation was given " to the 
brethren of the Cistercian Order", and it is called in the 
charter *'The Church of the Blessed and Ever- Virgin 
Mary of Alba Domus in the land of Ystrad Marchell".' 
Its first Abbot was Grifl&th, who probably was a noted 
man in his day, for his death (occurring in 1196) is 
mentioned in the Chronicle of the Princes.^ A full and 
continuous historical account of this Abbey is given in 
the late Mr. Morris C. Jones' " History" (published by 
the Powys-land Club).^ 

Giraldus Cambrensis informs us that Owen was the 
most eloquent of the Welsh princes, and conspicuous 
for the good management of his territory. Having 
generally favoured the Royal cause, he had contracted 
a great familiarity with Henry II. Being seated one 
day at table with the King, Henry, as a mark of 
peculiar honour and regard, sent him one of his own 
loaves. Owen immediately broke it into small pieces, 

^ Translation from Stephens' Literature of the Kymry, pp. 126-27. 

2 In 1 1 70, according to Bishop Tanner. 

3 Foundation Charter. * P. 242. 
^ Montgomeryshire Collections^ vols, iv, v, and vi, 
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like bread given away in charity ; and, having like an 
almoner placed them at a distance from him, he took 
them up one by one and ate them. The King required 
an explanation of this proceeding ; the satirical Welsh 
prince, with a smile, replied, **I thus follow the example 
of my lord*': keenly alluding to the avaricious disposi- 
tion of the King, who was wont to retain for a long 
time in his own hands the vacant ecclesiastical benefices.^ 

The above incident occurred at Shrewsbury. Shortly 
afterwards, in 1177, Owen was summoned by Henry II 
to meet him at Oxford, in order that the two might 
confer together upon the affairs of Wales. 

In 1188, Owen managed to come under the ban of 
the Church. It happened in this manner : — Baldwin, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, set out for Wales, having 
for his mission a twofold object — first of all, the 
preaching of the Crusade ; and secondly, the saying 
Mass in each of the four cathedrals, which act had never 
been done by any former English primate ; a proceeding 
having for its ulterior object the complete subjugation 
of the Welsh sees to the throne of St. Augustine. 
Owen, with his usual shrewdness, at once comprehended 
the scheme of the wily Archbishop ; so when that pre- 
late arrived at Shrewsbury, accompanied by Giraldus, 
the Archdeacon of Brecon,^ with the intention of 
receiving the Welsh princes in conference, he found the 
urbane and cultured Prince of Powys, Mons. Ouen de 
Chevaliac,^ alone among his colleagues refusing to go 
out of his way to meet him. Archbishop Baldwin met 
this rebuff by immediately passing sentence of excom- 
munication upon the refractory Owen. 

The prince did not remain long in his contumacy, for 
as soon as the Archbishop had returned to England he 
made his peace with the Church ; this was quickly 

^ Hoare*s Giraldus (quoted by Canon Bridgenian). 

2 A few years after this incident, we find Owen's son, Gwenwynwyn, 
generously advocating the claims of Giraldus to the see of St. Davids 
(see Stephens' Lit. Kymry, p. 89). 

^ So called by his French allies. 
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followed by his abdication, and his retirement to the 
Abbey of Pool. Here he quietly settled down to a 
peaceful old age — having assumed the habit of 
religion'^ — first of all, however, handing over the 
reins of government to his son Gwknwynwyn, and 
endowing him with all his lands, entire — with the ex- 
ception of the manors of Broniarth and Llanerchydol, 
which he assigned to his natural son, Caswallon — 
the same to revert to Gwenwynwyn upon Caswallon's 
demise. 

The venerable founder of Pool Abbey died within its 
walls in 1197, full of years and honours. Thus a peace- 
ful end was the lot of this liberal and enlightened 
prince, whose poetic talents almost excelled his reputa- 
tion as a warrior and a statesman. The stone coffin 
that enclosed his remains (which the late Mr. Morris 
C. Jones, in his History of the Abbey ,^ hoped would be 
discovered some day) seems to have been discovered in 
1890, during the excavation carried on at Strata Mar- 
cella at that time. No human remains were found, 
however, within the sarcophagus, so it was tentatively 
designated " the Founder's Grave", and has been lately 
enclosed within an iron railing. 

Gwenwynwyn's first act upon entering into his 
patrimony did not bode well for his future conduct. 
In concert with his half-brother, Caswallon, he made a 
predatory excursion by night, and took and plundered 
the castle of Careghova,^ and cruelly put to death its 
owner, his aged kinsman, Owen Vaughan, Lord of 
Mechain Iscoed. 

His next exploit wore a better aspect. He recovered 
his castle of Powys, on the terms he had lost it, from 
that militant ecclesiastic, Hubert, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Viceroy of England.* We will let the Welsh 

1 Brut, p. 251. 

2 Written in 1871 {Mmt Coll., vol. iv, p. 29). 

3 Near Llanymynech. 

* The English King, Richard I, was at that time absent from 
England, being engaged in the Crusades. 
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Chronicle tell its own tale of this stirring episode in the 
annals of the ancient castle of Pool. 

"In the same year (1196), Henrj,^ Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Justice of all England, having with him an assemblage of the earls 
and barons of England, with all the princes of Gwynedd, made an 
attack upon the castle of Gwenwynwyn, in Trallwng Llewelyn ; and 
it availed them not, for as they flung their engines to the top of the 
castle in order to get in, when they got to the breaches, they were 
hurled to the bottom of the fosse, so as to break their necks, and 
others were drowned. And after fighting severely against it with 
various instruments and devices of warfare, at length by wonderful 
science they gained the castle by sending miners to dig under it, and 
make secret passages underground. And thus the garrison was com- 
pelled to surrender, and nevertheless, they all escaped at large, with 
their clothes and arms, except one, who was killed. 

And then before the end of that year, Q-wenwynwyn collected his 
men together, and fought manfully against the said castle, and com- 
pelled it to surrender to him, under an agreement also of granting 
liberty to the garrison to depart in safety with their clothes and 
arms,'*^ 

Gwenwynwyn about the same time had also the 
satisfaction of winning back the cantrev of Arwystli, 
which had, since 1171, been in the hands of the South 
Wales princes. These two successes, occurring so 
closely together, at once brought the Powysian ruler 
prominently before the eyes of his cotemporaries, both 
in England and Wales. 

" Q-wenwynwyn sanguinis haeres, 

Ante obitum patris, totam subjecit Arustli ; 
Inde Polae Castrum, quod vi possederat Anglus, 
Conditione pari, qua perdidit ante, recepit." — PerUarchia,^ 

The date of the recapture of Powys Castle is assigned 
to the year 1197. In this year we find Gwenwynwyn 
consorting with that wicked South Wales chieftain, 
Maelgwn ab Rhys, in an attack upon the castle and 
the pillaging of the town of Aberystwyth, which ended 
in their subjugation of Cardiganshire, and the carry ing- 
off of its ruler, the lord Griffith (Maelgwn^s brother), 

* Hubert? 

^ Brut y Tymysogiwi, p. 243. 

^ Quoted by Yorke in his Royal Tribes^ p. 71. 
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to Gwenwynwyn's castle in Powys, and his subsequent 
betrayal into the hands of the English. 

In 1198, Gwenwynwyn conceived a great design: 
this was the liberty and extension of Powys to its 
ancient limits. With views so popular, he raised a 
large army of compatriots, and marching southward, 
besieged William de Breos in his castle of Payn, in 
Radnorshire. He lay three weeks without effect before 
it, whilst Breos had time to collect assistance, and was 
reinforced by Jeffrey Fitzpeter, the Justiciar of England, 
who had previously released Griffith, Lord of Cardigan 
(his prisoner), and put him at the head of the men of 
South Wales, who joined him in great numbers. 
Gwenwynwyn recklessly engaged the whole force thus 
brought against him, in the open plain before the castle, 
and the outcome of the engagement was that he was 
badly defeated, and had to make the best of his chances 
in order to reach his own territories in safety.^ 

The active spirit of Gwenwynwyn was yet un- 
subdued, and from this time forward we find him 
constantly engaged in the petty warfare of his countiy. 
Time and space will not allow us to enter much further 
into the many interesting details of this prince's life, so 
a few words will suffice to bring us to the close of his 
career. 

We have now reached the thirteenth century : 
Llewelyn II^ is Prince of Wales, and John has already 
ascended the English throne. Between these two 
monarchs, Gwenwynwyn for a number of years pits 
himself. In 1202 he refuses allegiance to the Welsh 
prince, an act of disobedience which Llewelyn promptly 
avenges by invading Gwenwynwyn's lands during the 
latter's visit to Shrewsbury. However, before the year 
was out, the Prince of Powys had transferred his 
allegiance from John to Llewelyn, upon receiving a 
dispensation from the Pope to do so. In 1207 the 
prince again quarrels with his over-lord ; and this time 

^ Yorke's Royal Tribes, p. 72. 

2 Llewelyn ab lorwerth ab Owen Gwjnedd. 
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he was to experience the baseness and perfidy of his 
whilom friend and patron, the English King. John, on 
purpose to win the favour of Llewelyn, invited Gwen- 
wynwyn to Shrewsbury, who unsuspectingly fell into 
the trap thus insidiously laid for him ; for, upon his 
arrival there, he was immediately thrown into prison. 
Meanwhile, his lands were devastated by Llewelyn. 
He was restored to his liberty by John three years 
after,^ by whose assistance he recovered his possessions, 
including the chatellany of Montgomery.* In the next 
year we hear of him accompanying the King in an; 
unsuccessful expedition into North Wales. 

Both England and Wales alike were now suffering 
from the Papal Interdict. With ulterior designs in 
view, in 1212 Pope Innocent III withdrew this ban 
from the princes and people of Wales, and at the same 
time absolved Llewelyn of Gwynedd, Gwenwynwyn of 
Upper Powys, Madoc II of Lower Powys, and Maelgwn 
of South Wales from their allegiance to the English 
crown.' Gwenwynwyn at once entered the ranks of 
the Welsh confederation, and to prove his sincerity to 
the national cause he proceeded to lay siege to Math- 
raval Castle, then held for the King (in the midst of 
Gwenwynwyn's own territories) by Robert Vieuxpont. 
The ancient fortress was upon the point of surrendering 
when the English monarch himself arrived upon the 
scene, and on August 2nd, 1212, John had the satis- 
faction of raising the siege, and in order that Mathraval 
should at no future time fall into the hands of the 
native princes, he levelled it to the ground. In 1215 
we find the English barons in arms against their king, 
and Gwenwynwyn lending his help to the Lord Marcher, 
Fitzwarine of Whittington ; these two worthies com- 
bined being enabled to defeat John with severe loss. 
Before the year was out, Llewelyn and Gwenwynwyn 
had made an attack upon Shrewsbury, and made 

1 Yorke's Royal Tribes, p. 72. 

2 Sandford's MovUgomery OasUe (Mont Coll.^ vol. x. p. 72). 
* Llwyd's History of WoUes, p. 211. 
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themselves masters of that important border town. 
The Powysian prince probably earned his title of 
" Torch of Pengwern"^ at this time, thus showing that 
the treatment he meted out to the ancient capital of 
his principality did not err upon the side of mercy. 
Once more, in 1216, we find him intriguing and 
plotting agaiinst the Welsh prince, until Llewelyn, now 
exasperated beyond endurance at Gwenwynwyns 
perfidy, drove him from his territories. Our prince 
fled for refuge to Randulph, Earl of Chester, and shortly 
afterwards ended his troublous career in exile. 

Reviewing his character, very little good is to be 
found in it ; but he was a man of spirit in the field. 
He had, moreover, in a religious sense, improved his 
fathers foundation at Pool,^ having in 1199 granted a 
fresh charter to the abbey; and again, in 1201, given 
all the pasturage of his province of Cyveiliog to the 
abbot and brethren of Pool. 

The account given in the Welsh Chronicle of the 
embassy sent by Llewelyn to Gwenwynwyn, before the 
final rupture, is of some interest, because it must have 
been to Welsh Pool that the envoys were sent, at that 
time the one and only seat of the " Court of Powys". 

lu that year (1216), Gwenwynwyn, Lord of Powys, made peace 
with John, King of England, treating with contempt the oath and 
the engagement which he had plighted to the chieftains of England 
and Wales, and violating the homage which he had done to Llewelyn 
ab lorwerth, and surrendering the hostages which he had given 
thereon. And when Llewelyn became acquainted with this, he took 
it heavily upon him, and sent to him bishops and abbots and other 
men of great authority, bearing with them the letters and charters, 
and the registers of the compact and homage which he had made, and 
laboured by every thought and affection and deed to call him back. 
Aud when that availed him nothing, he assembled an army, calling to 
him most of the princes of Wales, and entered Powys to make war 
upon Gwenwynwyn, and compelled him to flee to the county of 
Chester, and took possession of his whole territory to himself. * 



^ Sir Walter Scott gives him also the soubriquet of " Wolf of 
Plynlumon*'. 

2 Yorke's lioyal Tnbe$, p. 73. 
* Brut y Tyvyysogion^ p. 291. 
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Sir Walter Scott, in his romance, The Betrothed^ 
gives us a glowing picture of Gwenwynwyn s great 
feast at Powys Castle in the Easter of 1187; and there 
we have depicted the turbulent prince seated in the 
banqueting-hall of Castell Coch, wearing the Eurdorch 
(the badge of Celtic royalty), and surrounded by his 
councillors and the "tall men" or champions of Powys ; 
whilst Cadwallon, the chief bard, poured forth the tide 
of song, and, to the accompaniment of the harp, told 
of the glories of the Cymric fatherland, and the prowess 
of its sons in the field of battle. 

Gwenwynwyn had married Margaret, daughter of 
Robert Corbet, Lord of Cans:* by her he had three 
sons, GriflSth, Owen and Madoc— all of them minors at 
the time of their fathers death {circiter 1218). At this 
time Henrv III had already ascended the throne of 
England, and one of his first acts, at the Council of 
Worcester (February, 1218), was to make a grant to 
the Prince of Wales of all the lands formerly belonging 
to Gwenwynwyn; Llewelyn, on his part, undertaking 
to provide reasonable sustenance for the heirs of Gwen- 
wynwyn, and to assign a dower to Margaret, his 
widow.^ 

The de jure Prince of Powys now was Griffith, 
Gwenwynwyn 8 eldest son : but he was not allowed to 
enter into his patrimony so long as the masterful 
Llewelyn was alive ; and, as that Prince's death did 
not occur until 1240, he was kept out of his lawful 
inheritance for upwards of twenty years. 

Whether or no the dower assigned by Llewelyn to 
the Lady Margaret and her children was the castle and 
lands of La Pole^ we are not informed, but it would 

^ The site of Caus Castle is near Westbury, upon the English side 
of the Long Mountain. It is sometimes spelt Cauren and Caurs. The 
name is derived from the Pays de Caux in Normandy. Alreton is 
the Saxon name. 

* " Royal Councils of Worcester," Archasolo^ical Journal^ vol. x, 
pp. 304-5. 

^ It was about this period that the ancient TraUwng became changed 
into the mediaeval La Pole. 

R 2 
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sieem (judging from an occurrence which we are now 
about to relate) that such was the case. In 1233, so it 
seems, Griffith, with the consent of the English king, 
made.a distinct effort to assert his ancestral rights and 
privileges. The King moved in this matter so far as 
to issue write, dated at Evesham, September 23rd, 
commanding his constables at Clun, Montgomery^ and 
Oswestry, severally, to receive Griffith ab Gwenwyn- 
wyn and his people into their towns, whenever this 
should be necessary".* Seemingly, Griffith availed 
himself of Henry's kindness, and made the border 
towns each a basis of his operations. But a terrible 
retribution was awaiting the disaffected districts in 
Powys-Iand. Llewelyn, with his wonted impetuosity, 
struck a hard and decisive blow ; and soon the good 
towns of Clun, Welsh Pool and Oswestry lay low under 
the devastating hand of the great Pendragon — their 
smoking ruins eloquent witnesses of the recent presence 
of the proud, resentful ** Lion of Gwynedd " ! 

"A Lion that brought, and will bring when he pleases, 
Three hugu hosts into Trail wng." 
Llywarch ab Llewelyn's Marwnad i Llewelyn ab lortverth.^ 

The dire calamity that thus befell our town and its 
castle is cursorily mentioned by the Welsh Chronicle in 
these words : — 

And then on his return, Llewelyn ab lorwerth burned the town 
of Clun, and subjugated the Valley of the Tenie. And after that, 
having burned Trail wng, he proceeded to Castell Cooh, and razed it 
to the ground, and burned the town of Oswestry.* 

It was after Llewelyn's death, in 1240, and when 
his son and successor, David II, had been on the 
throne of Gwynedd for over a year, that Griffith came 
into his hereditary possessions. He began his rule in 
Powys as a subject of the English king ; and, if it were 

^ Henry himself had paid a visit to Montgomery n week priiir to the 
issue of this writ {Mont, Coll., vol. x, p. 83). 
MonL Coll, vol. i, p. 22. 
^ Trans. Mr. Bd. Williams. 
* Jind y Tywy^oglon^ p. 321. 
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jiot for the fact that he was the direct heir of the long 
line of sovereign princes of Powys, and that the 
tattered remains of this once impoi-tant principality 
were still his — if these important considerations were 
absent — there would be nothing left to differentiate his 
position from that of any other nobleman who held his 
barony in capite of the English crown. Such were the 
humble straits to which the thirteenth-century heirs of 
Brochwel, Eliseg, Mervyn, Griffith and Bleddyn had 
been reduced! The downfall, or rather ''shrinkage", 




The Skal ok Hawys. Lady Powts. 

of Powys may be attributed to three main cau.ses ; 
they were these: — (1) the yavellin(j of their lands, by 
our princes, among all their sons — instead of leaving 
the patrimony intact in the hands of the eldest son ; 
(2) tne jealousy of the Princes of Gwynedd, who were 
continually encroaching upon the rights and privileges 
of the Princes of Powys and South Wales ; and (3) the 
constant encroachments of the lords marchers. These 
three causes combined led to the gradual decline, and 
at last to the total extinction, of the talaeth of Powys. 

When Griffith de la Pole came into his little prin- 
cipality he found the ancestral home at La Pole, 
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together with the adjoining ville, desolate and forsaken. 
His first work, then, was construction, not destruction; 
and so for many years onward he seems to have been 
looking after internal affairs more than busying himself 
with his neighbours' concerns — after the unfortunate 
manner of his father and grandfather. One of his first 
acts must have been the restoration of the Castle, and 
this work was probably completed before he brought 
his bride home in 1242 : she was Hawys, daughter of 
John TEstrange, Lord of Ness and Cheswardine. 

It must have been at this time that the ville of Pool 
Town sprung up on the south side of the Lledan stream, 
and nearer situated to the castle than was the " Welsh 
Town" — Trail wng Llewelyn — destroyed by Llewelyn II 
in 1233.^ It was at the very time that Pool Town was 
erected that the foundation of St. Mary's Church was 
accomplished by Griffith : and for the support of this 
assertion there is evidence to be found in the structure 
of the present church, which undoubtedly reveals traces 
of thirteenth-century work ; and there is, moi eover, the 
evidence of the Norwich Valor of 1253, which makes 
mention of one ** Yvone, Rectore ecc'e de Pola". In 
this early ecclesiastical schedule there is also mention 
made of the ''Capella de Trallwng", which is classed 
with Kegidua and Llandysilio as belonging to the 
mother-church of Llandrinio. Now, this Capella de 
Trallwng is undoubtedly the ancient St. Llewelyn's in 
the Welsh Town, and its inclusion within theparochixi of 
Llandrinio represents one of the many difficulties which 
encounter the student of local ecclesiastical history.* 
Again, how did it come to pass that another church was 
required in such close proxmiity to this ancient Capell 
Sainte lileu'n" : was the new church of St. Mary erected 
for the exclusive use of the inhabitants of Pool Town, 

1 The present town hjis outgi'own its former limits (the Pool Town 
and Welsh Town), and now spreads into the townships of Trallwm 
GoUen and Gungrog Fechan. 

2 In 1376 the living of Pool became annexed to the rectory of 
I^Qivod, at the instance of Bishop Llewelyn of St. Asaph. 
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whilst the older foundation was reserved fot the people 
of the other portion ? Two other questions we may- 
ask before we finish with this point— -what was the 
status of St. Mary's church; and, did it derive its 
dedication from the Abbey of La Pole, or else from 
the Eglwys Voir at Meivod ?^ The unravelling of 
these ecclesiastical conundrums can be reserved for 
another occasion, and we must now revert to secular 
affairs. 

Besides erecting the new town and church at La 
Pole, Griffith was a benefactor to the townspeople in 
another respect : we refer to the charter he gave to 
*'his beloved and faithful burgesses of La Pole*', 
whereby he erected their town into a free borough.* To 
this munificent ruler of Powys Gyveiliog our town is 
indebted for its first municipal privileges, whereby it 
received the benefits of the Hansa, or Merchant-Guild, 
and other privileges of the British law after the manner 
of the famous charter granted to the citizens of 
Hereford, Griffith's Charter is recited at length in 
the Inspeximus Charter of Edward de Cherleton, 
7 Henry IV, but no date is attached to it. It is in 
the following terms : — 

[ TrftTislation.] 

Griffith, son of GweDwynwyn, Lord of (gyveiliog, to all the faithful, 
who shall see or hear this present charter, Greeting in the Lord : Be it 
known unto all men that I have granted, and in this my present charter 
have confirmed, unto our beloved and faithful burgesses of La Pole and 
their heii'S, that they should have a free Borough in the town of La 
Pole, so that the aforesaid burgesses and their heirs shall be free from 
all customs and services to me and my heirs throughout all my lands, 
wheresoever to me belonging. 

I have likewise granted to the same burgesses and their heirs, that 
they shall be free from toll and theam, from passage and pontage. 



^ Note, that the mother-church of Meivod and tho burial-place of 
the Powysian princes was Eglwys Tysilio ; but the most ancient of 
the trio was probably the Eglwys Gwyddvarch, 

2 In Welsh terminology a town (tref) which is possessed of 
Tpunicipal privielges becomes a Bwrdeisdref, 
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throughout all my lands, from heriots and reliefs, from tallage and all 
customs to me belonging. 

And lest any bailiff of ours should lay hand upon my said bui^esses 
and their heirs against the liberties and customs of the British law, 
which we have freely granted to the same burgesses and their heirs, 
that they may have and hold the said British law as freely and wholly 
as the citizens of Hereford hold in all their customs to the said law 
belonging, so that no one shall trade in the said Borough, unless by 
the said law or at the will of the aforesaid bui'gesses. 

I have also granted for me and my heirs, that my said burgesses 
may have a guild of trading with hanse and with the assize of bread 
and beer, and all the liberties appertaining to the said guild. 

Also that if any nativus extraneus" come unto the said Borough, 
and hold lands, and so be in scot and lot with the said burgesses for 
one year and one day, he shall there remain free and never be delivered 
to his lord. 

I have also granted for me and my heirs to my burgesses of La Pole 
and their heirs, that they may arrest all thieves, murderers and 
malefactors found in the said Borough, and imprison in their prison 
and judge them. 

I, tlierefore, the Lord GriflBth and my heirs to the aforesaid 
burgesses and their heirs, all the liberties as above mentioned for me 
and my heirs, will for ever warrant and defend. In witness thereof 
to this writing 1 have affixed njy seal, these being witnesses : John 
Fitzalan, Thomas Corbet, John Strange, Madoc ab Gwenwynwyn, 
Grifl&th ab Madoc, Wen ab Wronen,^ Griffith ab Cynvelin, Einion ab 
Adaf, and m^iny others. 

This charter must have been granted some years 
before 1279 — the year that Edward I gave power to 
Griffith to hold a weekly fair, every Monday, " at his 
manor of Trevnant in Powis,^ and two fairs yearly of 
three days' duration". This charter of the King s was to 
recompense Griffith for the compulsory closing of his 
markets and fairs at Pool, which were supposed to be 
doing damage to the Kings markets at Montgomery. 
However, in 1282 Edward rescinds the arbitrary edict 
he had previously issued with regard to the Pool 
markets, and concedes to Griffith that he and liis 
heirs for ever should hold a weekly market on every 

1 Gwen ab Goronwy. Goronwy had married Meddevys, sister of 
Prince Gwenwynwyn ; he is the ancestor of the Pryces of Gunley and 
other Montgomeryshire families. 

^ Trefnant, a township in the Shropshire portion of Alberbury 
. parish, then included in the Gordowr. 
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Monday at La Pole, and also three annual fairs of three 
days' duration" [" et prefato Griffino concessimus, quod 
ipse et heredes sui imperpetuum habeant unum 
mercatum singulis septimanis per diem Lune apud 
predictum manerium suum de La Pole et unam feriam 
ibidem singulis annis per tres diesduraturam"].^ Thus, 
Monday has been the market-day at Welsh Pool for 
over six centuries.^ 

We must now turn back to an earlier period of our 
prince's public life, and hastily retrace our steps along 
the course of his career as a prince of the Cymric 
League — that ancient confederation now fast drawing 
to its close. 

During the short period that David II held the 
sceptre of Gwynedd, Griffith resolutely refused to yield 
to the claims and pretensions of that prince ; and when 
David's successor, Llewelyn III,^ became Prince of All 
Wales he still remained true to his allegiance to his 
friend and protector, Henry III. Matters did not 
take a serious turn until the year 1256, when Llewelyn 
made a determined effort to bring about the subjuga- 
tion of Powys. He carried his plans into operation by 
leading an army of expedition into Mid- Wales, with 
himself at the head, assisted by his lieutenants, 
Meredith ab Rhys and Meredith ab Owen ; and then, 
we are informed by the Welsh Chronicle,^ he subdued 
the whole of the territory of Griffith ab Gwenwynwyn, 
except the castle of Trallwng, and part of the Vale of 
Severn, and a little of Caereinion f and he destroyed 

1 Rot Cart, 10 Edw. I, No. 1 (Mont. Coll, vol. i, p. 130). 

- Griffith's family were beDefactors to other Montgomeryshire 
towns : Llanidloes and Machynlleth received their first charters from 
his son Owen de la Pole, in 1286 and 1291 respectively ; Llanfyllin, 
from another son^ Llewelj'n de la Pole, in 1293 ; and a weekly market 
was obtained for Llandrinio by another son of his, Griffith de la Pole, 
in 1309. 

3 Called Llewelyn ab Griffith in the WeUh Chronicle. 
^ Brut, p. 343. 

■* The •* little of Caereinion" probably represents the part which 
about that time became detached from the main portion of the commot 
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the Castle of Bydydon.^ In the ensuing year Griffith 
was driven altogether from Powys by the implacable 
Llewelyn, and his territories seem to have been handed 
over for a time to Griffith IT, Lord of Powys Vadoa^ 
Griffith de la Pole brought this calamity upon himself 
through his own folly, for it followed immediately upon 
an incident (related by Mr. T. Morgan Owen in his 
article The Ford of Montgomery, published by the 
Powys-land Club)^ — the account of which we now 
give :— 

In 1257 Llewelyn, accompanied by Meredith ab Owen, and by 
Meredith ab Rhys, fifth in descent from Tewdwr Mawr,* approached 
the Ford of Montgomery almost as far as Berriew,* where an armed 
force under certain Barons, with the inevitable Welsh traitor in their 
midst (on this occasion the traitor took the form of Griffith ab Gwen- 
wynwyn, Prince of Upper Powys), awaited their arrival fcr a tinie. 
But instead of opposing the Welsh, the Barons and (heir followers fled 
pell-mell to Montgomery. Perhaps Llewelyn's destruction of Welsh- 
pool by fire intimidated them."^ 

In 1263 we find Griffith suing for terras of peace 
from Llewelyn, and on Ueceraber 12th of that year a 
final concord was made between the two princes : the 
substance of the treaty was that Griffith should be 
reinstated in his temtory, and in return he was to do 
homage to the Welsh sovereign, and acknowledge that 
his land of Powys was held in fief to the crown of 
Gwynedd ; and both princes promised each other 
mutual support in case of war ; and the treaty further 
provided ** that if Griffith should lose his castle of La 
Pole by war, Llewelyn undertook to provide him with 

and added to the commot of Llanerchydol — now included within the 
Borough of Pool. 

^ Bydydon = ButHngton : Griftith's manor-house or "castle" beyond 
Severn, now Buttinj^on Hall. 

2 Bmt, p. 345. 

3 Mont. Coll., vol. xi, p. 161. 

* Tudor the Great, Prince of South Wales. 

^ Neiir Berriew is a place called Trwsi Llewelyn. 

^ The writer does not give his authority for the statement he 
makes about Welshpool having been destroyed, at this time, by 
Llewelyn, 
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another caatle, where he might safely keep his goods 
and his family, until he should have recovered his own 
castle."^ The Prince of Powys was now fairly enlisted 
in the national cause ; and we find him proving his 
sincerity to Llewelyn immediately by destroying Mold 
Castle, in Flintshire — at that time in the hands of the 
Kings officers.* 

We have seen how our prince commenced his early 
life under the protection of King Henry III, and how, 
after he had come into his hereditary possessions, he 
remained true to his English allegiance for years, and 
that his loyalty survived the first outburst of Welsh 
glory and success. It was not until his country had 
been conquered by Llewelyn, and lost to the English 
beyond all reasonable hope of recoxery, and his claims 
to his ancient territory of the Gordowr (lying east of 
the Severn) had been practically repudiated in favour 
of the Lord of Caus,' that at length he joined the 
standard of his native country, entered into an alliance 
offensive and defensive with Llewelyn, and received 
back from him his territory, to be held of the Prince of 
Wales. This state of things was subsequently recog- 
nised by the King of England, who acknowledged the 
title assumed by Llewelyn, and consented to his 
receiving the fealty of homage of aU the barons of 
Wales ;* so that Powys-land, with its town and castle 
of La Pole, was thus once more annexed to the prin- 
cipality of Wales, and so continued for a period of 
twelve years. 

In 1274 we find Llewelyn hastily summoning Griffith 
to meet him at Dolvorwyn Castle, and upon his arrival 
there bitterly upbraiding him for deceit and treachery. 
Griffith seems to have been unable to rebut these 
charges ; and so he received condign punishment at the 

1 Hengwrt MSS., No. 119. « Bnit, p. 351. 

3 This happened in 1259, but eventnallj the land beyond Severn 
was restored to the Powys family, upon their consenting to hold it for 
a knight's fee of the Lord of Caus. 

* Vide Canon Bridgeman's history, vol. i. Mont. Coll, 
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hands of his suzerain, by the latter taking from 
him his province of Arwystli and thirteen trevs in 
Cyveiliog, as well as carrying off his eldest son Owen 
to Gwynedd, as a hostage. 

In the following year the final rupture between 
Llewelyn and Griffith took place. And the account of 
this quarrel, after making all due allowance for its 
having reached us through the partisans of Llewelyn, 
is by no means creditable to Griffith, It appears that 
in the spring of 1275 Llewelyn, being at his palace at 
Aber, entertained his brother David as a guest, together 
with David's retainers, and expected with friendly 
hospitality the arrival of young Owen,^ Griffith's son, to 
share their social board, and the pleasures of the chase. 
Prince Owen arrived, but the knights, who were to 
accompany him, were prevented from coming by the 
bad weather.* David, being much troubled by this 
circumstance, left his brother's court abruptly, and 
Owen, disconcerted, and fearing that one or otner of his 
accomplices might betray him, made full confession to 
Llewelyn — in the presence of the Bishop of Bangor 
and other notabilities — of a formidable conspiracy 
against the princes life, the ringleader of which was 
the graceless David. Pressed for further details, young 
Owen made a clean breast of it — and in so doing impli- 
cated his own people at Welsh Pool, for he now declared 

that the terms of the conspiracy, reduced to writing 
and signed with the seal of the conspirators, were in 
his mother s custody in a certain chest at the Castle 
of La Pole". Llewelyn, thereupon, sent five noblemen 
to Griffith, with the view of persuading him to 
make an auiicable settlement. " Griffith received the 
messengers in a friendly manner, and pressed them to 
pass the night at his Castle of La Pole, on the under- 
standing that he would accompany them to Llewelyn 
in the morning. But when the morrow came, instead 
of fulfilling his engagements, he shut up the messengers 

^ He was a hostage at that time. 

2 Williams* Hi.^torf/ of If p. 391. 
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in prison ; he fortified his castle with more than a 
hundred men-at-arms, laying in provisions and all 
other things necessary for the siege and defence of a 
castle ; and having raised the standard of war on the 
greater tower, and burned the houses outside, as was 
the custom in time of war, he himself, with his family, 
went over to the prince's enemies, and committed gross 
outrages and depredations in his lands." ^ 

The sequel to this unhappy affair is told us in the 
Chronicle of the Princes. After reciting what had pre- 
viously taken place, the Chronicle goes on to say : — 

And when the Prince (Llewelyn) heard that, he assembled all Wales 
to fight against the Castle of Trallwng. And when he had arrived 
there with his army, the garrison delivered up the castle to him ; and 
when he had liberated the garrison and the messengers, he burned 
the castle and destroyed it to the ground. After that he subdued al] 
the territory of Griffith without opposition, and placed his own officers 
in all the territory.* 

Meanwhile, the last great struggle of the House of 
Cunedda against the overwhelming power of England 
was proceeding apace ; and it was auring one of the 
armistices that intervened in the midst of that war 
between the last Llewelyn of Wales and the first 
Edward of England, that young Owen de la Pole 
found himself released from his lonely prison in 
Gwynedd. This event took place at the Martinmas 
of 1277 — by virtue of the Treaty of Conway^ at that 
time signed between Edward and Llewelyn. 

On June 9th, 1281, King Edward addressed a letter to 
the Welsh prince informing him that he had instructed 
his judiciaries to decide the long- pending cause between 
Llewelyn and Griffith over the disputed province of 
Arwystli, in accordance with the laws and customs of 
Wales ; but the promise of speedy adjudication was 
not fulfilled, and Llewelyn, provoked by frequent 
delays and irritated by fruitless summonses, was 
rendered at length fiercely indignant by Edward's 

1 Uyuier'a Fvedera (quoted by Canon Bridge man). 
Brut If Tyvoysoyion, p. 361. 
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absolute refusal to bring the case into court, unless 
the Prince would consent to have it tried by English 
laws. He once more risked the fortunes of war, and 
perished by an untimely fate in the following year on 
the banks of the Yrvon, near Builth.^ With Llewelyn's 
death, in 12S2, fell the star and sceptre of Gwynedd, 
and with this gallant prince there also perished the 
great Pendragonship of Celtic Britain. 

Till yet once more ere set of sun they saw 
The Dragon of the great Pendragonship. 

Tennyson's Guinevere. 

After the Treaty of Conway, in the autumn of 1277, 
our Powysian prince, now once more under the pro- 
tection of the English King, obtained possession of his 
lands and dignities ; and early in the following year we 
find him, in almost royal language, disposing of his 
lands amongst his sons : giving to his eldest son, Owkn 
(surnamed De la Pole)* the princely mansion at La 
Pole (now dismantled), together with the commots of 
Caereinion,' Cyveiliog, Llanerchydol and Ystrad Mar- 
chell, and the cantrev of Arwystli. His other territories 
he assigns to his other sons, viz., Llewelyn, John, 
William,* Grifl&th and David, and they were to hold 
them in fee to Owen, their eldest brother, " and that 
they should do homage to the same Owen and his 
heirs." Provisions were made in the will for the 
restoration of the dismantled castle, and for a dower 
for his wife. The dower thus assigned to the Lady 
Hawys consisted of the commot of Deytheur, the 
manor of Buttington, and the villes of Gungrog and 
Llandybo. Among the witnesses to this important 
deed are Einion, Bishop of St. Asaph, Grilfith the 

1 Mont. ColL, vol. XV, p. 368. 
Sometimes called Owen Arwystli, because he held the cantrev of 
Aiwystli some years before his father's death, at such tiii^es that it 
was not forcibly withheld from him by Llewelyn. 

3 With the exception of certain villes. 

* William de la Pole, Lord of Mawddwy, is the common ancestor 
of the Earls of Powis and Bradford (Newport). 
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Archdeacon, James, Abbot of La Pole, Roger de 
Mortimer, Roger de Clifford, and other notabilities. 

After Llewelyn's destruction of the castle, the Prince 
of Powys and his family retired to their manor of 
Buttington, upon the other side of Severn^ — or, rather, 
they began to reside there when things settled down in 
1277 — and it was here, at Buttington Hall, that the 
aged prince died in 1286. His widow used this place 
as the dower-house after his death. It was just at 
this time that the controversy between the Bishops of 
Hereford and St. Asaph was raging over the ecclesias- 
tical position of that much-contested territory — the 
Gordowr — the Welsh bishop urging that these viUes, 
being in Powys-land, were de facto attached to his see ; 
whilst Swinfield of Hereford, with equal show of reason, 
claimed the Gordowr as being an integral portion of 
the Marches. The suit eventually was decided in 
favour of Hereford; and so, on November 22nd, 1288, 
the principal chaplain of Hawys, Lady of La Pole, 
attended in the choir of the conventual church of 
Alberbury, and for himself and the other chaplains 
celebrating at Botynton, swore canonical obedience to 
the Bishop of Hereford.^ The controversy over the 
disputed miles of the Gordowr was re-opened in 1289, 
when that militant churchman, John de la Pole (son of 
the late prince), who was Rector of the church of La 
Pole, together with the Vicar, Griffith ab Ednyved, 
made an unsuccessful attempt to recover their spiritual 
rights over these villeSy the tithes of which were then 
in the possession of the Prior of Alberbury.* 

Owen, the last Prince of Upper Powys, did not live 
very many years in the enjoyment of his possessions ; 

^ lu order to insure the peaceful possessiou of their lauds beyond 
Severn, the family of Griffith were constrained to hold the manor of 
Buttington for a knight's fee, of the Lords of Cans. 

- Archdeacon Thomas's St. Asaph, pp. 43-4. 

3 The tithes of Buttington, Hope, and Trewern now belong to the 
Vicar of Pool and to the Appropriatoi*s of the Kectory (Christ Church, 
Oxford), 
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he died in 1293. This prince was a benefactor to our 
borough so far as to grant certain commons to the 
burgesses for their use and profit. These commons 
were enclosed in 1761, and the greater part of this 
enclosure is the property of the burgesses up to the 
present day. 

Owen had married Joanna, daughter of Sir Robert 
Corbet of Wattlasborough, and by her he had two 
children, Griffith and Hawys, who were about two or 
three years of age at his death. 

We have now come to an end of the era of the 
Celtic rulers of Powys-land, and we are about to 
enter into a new epoch, that of the Anglo-Norman 
lords of Powys. The finishing stroke in the downfall 
of Welsh autonomy was performed by Owen de la 
Pole himself. At a Parliament held at Shrewsbury in 
1283, he surrendered to King Edward the castle and 
town of La Pole and all his other lands, and received 
them back again under the name and tenure of free 
baronage of England, on resigning to the King and his 
heirs, and to the Crown of England, the name and 
crown of a prince (nomen et circmum principcUus)} 

The last hope of the men of Gwynedd to regain for 
their princes the throne of Wales was ruthlessly 
crushed out at the battle which occurred upon the 
Long Mountain in the summer of 1295. The last 
champion of Gwynedd was Madoc ab Meredith, a 
kinsman of Llewelyn, the late Prince of Wales. His 
rebellion assumed such serious proportions that it was 
the means of stopping the English King from setting 
out for his expedition to Gascony. In the June of that 
year we find Edward hastening to the scene of insur- 
rection. On the 19th he was at Clun. On the 21st 
he had passed on to Welsh Pool, sleeping that night at 
the Abbey, and next morning (June 22nd) he set out 
for Oswestry, en route for Conway. Madoc had already 
defeated the English army at Denbigh, and had 

^ Nichols* Collectanea (quoted, Mont. ColL^ vol. i, p. 51). 
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marched southward, taking Oswestry upon his way, 
and defeating John I'Estrange at Knockyn. His over- 
throw was effected early in July upon the heights of 
Cefn Digoll. With his capture and the dispersal of 
his forces the rebellion came to an end. Gwynedd's 
eclipse became complete when the Church intervened, 
and placed both Madoc and his fellow-patriots under 
her ban. It was from the altar-steps of St. Mary s at 
Pool that formal sentence of excommunication was pro- 
nounced against the hapless prince. With this incident 
may be said to terminate the closing scene in the 
history of independent and self-governing Wales. 

In Madoc's tent the clarion sounds, 

With rapid clangor hurried far ; 
E}i€h hill and dale the note rebounds, 

But when return the sons of war ? 
Thou, bom of stem Necessity, 

Dull Peace ! the valley yields to thee, 
And owns thy melancholy sway. — Sir Wcdter Scott, 



Chapter VIII. 

FEUDAL TIMES. 

We have now reached the fourteenth century, and 
likewise the beginning of a new epoch. The period we 
are thus about to enter commences with the advent of 
the Db Chbrletons, the family who, through their 
alliance by marriage with the last surviving heiress of 
the House of Cynvyn, had established themselves at 
the Castle of La Pole, and who now ruled the people of 
Powys with a heavy hand by means of their Norman 
garrison ; thus treating their territory as if it had come 
to them by force of arms, instead of by the peaceful 
means of a marriage dower. Some excuse perhaps may 
be made for the Anglo-Normau lords of La Pole for 
their methods of government iu their new home, con- 
sidering that they had under them a proud and 

VOL. XXIX. s 
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imaginative race, whose memories were continually 
harping back to the glorious days of national inde- 
pendence, and to the deeds of prowess of their ancient 
princes ; furthermore, there were still chieftains living 
in Wales who had a better title to the patrimony of 
Powys than they themselves had, and who had given, 
and were giving, no little trouble and anxiety by 
putting forward their claims in a particularly aggressive 
manner — as witness the deeds of Griffith de la Pole, 
Owen Glyndwr, and Sir Grifl&th Vaughan. These 
considerations show us that we must not judge the 
conduct of the Anglo-Norman barons too harshly, nor 
should we criticise them from a nineteenth-century 
standpoint alone. 

The " feudal" era did not end when the De Cherletous 
disappeared from Powys-land, and under their succes- 
sors, the Greys, the Tiptofts, and the Suttons, the same 
villeinarian wrongs and racial troubles continued, until 
a brighter day dawned for our town and neighbour- 
hood (as well as for other portions of Wales), when a 
Welsh line of princes had been at length established 
upon the English (British) throne, and Wales had been 
placed, so far as law and justice and representation 
were concerned, upon a level with her " predominant 
partner", England. This latter event almost syn- 
chronises with the death of the last " feudal" Baron of 
Powys (1552), which, of course, brings us to the end of 
the period we are dealing with in this chapter. 

Up to the present chapter this local history has been, 
to a certain extent, constructive ;^ but the ground we 
are now about to enter upon has been already so 
entirely covered, in a past history of the town and 
borough,* that the author, henceforward, will be entirely 

* The author has not been able to discover any continuous record of 
the annals of Mid- Wales. It seems strange that a Powysian Chronicle 
has never been written ! 

' Materials for a History of Welshpool Borough and Parish^ by the 
late Mr. Morris C. Jones, F.S.A. This history, as a continuous 
record, commences with GriflBth ab Gweuwyuwyn*s charter. 
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indebted for his data to the valuable papers compiled 
and elaborated by the late learned editor of the 
Montgomeryshire Collections; and so, in the future 
pages of this work, he will content himself with por- 
traying the more remarkable incidents that occurred 
within the limits of the town or around the walls of 
its ancient castle, leaving the recital of Charters and 
Inventories, and other documents, and the genealogical 
complications of the Powys Castle families, to the 
volumes of the Powys- land Club's publications.^ 

Griffith, son of Owen de la Pole, died in the June of 
1309, at the early age of nineteen, and the Castle of 
La Pole and its dependent manors came into the hands 
of a young girl, Griffith's sister, Hawys **Gadarn", 
who at that time was scarcely eighteen years of age. 
In the same year (on August 26th) she was married, 
through the influence of Edward II, to a Shropshire 
magnate, John de Cherleton, who by her right 
acquired the feudal Barony of Powys, held in capite of 
the English crown, together with the Castell de la 
Pole". Sir John was summoned to Parliament, 
July 26th, 1313, as **Dominus Powys", and from that 
time until his death in 1353 he took a leading part in 
the military and parliamentary transactions of the 
kingdom. In the year following his marriage, we find 
him, in conjunction with his uncle-in-law, Griffith 
DE LA Pole, Lord of Deytheur, ordered to raise 400 
soldiers out of Powys-land for the Kings service in 
Scotland, In 1314 he was required to raise another 
levy of 500 men; again, in 1317, 300 men, and in 
1319, 500 men. In 1322 he was in arms against the 
King at the Battle of Boroughhridge, after which he 
surrendered himself, but managed to regain the con- 
fidence of his sovereign in 1326, after having raised 
another large levy at the royal command — in these 
frequent military writs being sometimes described as 
le Seigneur de Poiois. 

^ Mmt, Coll., vol. i, and successive volumes. 

s 2 
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Sir John's contribution to our local history, consider- 
ing his long tenure of the Castle, is somewhat meagre. 
He initiated an Anglicising policy in his new territory, 
which culminated in 1328, when he caused all the 
Welsh brethren at Strata Marcella to be supplanted by 
English monks, doubtless in order to have friendly 
occupants of the Abbey rather than hostile ones. He 
granted certain privileges to the townspeople, including 
a new charter — wherein he is described as Lord of La 
Pole" — and the liberty to apprehend all felons and 
fugitives found within the limits of the borough. He 
also entirely rebuilt the castle, leaving it (allowing for 
many alterations and additions) in the state we find it 
at the present day. 

• According to Powel, Yorke, and other authorities,* 
the reason for the Lady Hawys receiving the title of 
Gadarn ("the Hardy") was her resolute defence of 
her hereditary rights when called upon to resist the 
claims of her uncles, who, one and all, questioned the 
eligibility of a woman to succeed to the family dignities. 
The ungallant conduct of these uncles brought to her 
assistance the King himself, who gave her in marriage 
to one of his squires (the afore-meutioued Sir John), 
and thus bestowed upon the forlorn damsel a natural 
protector. 

No documentary proof can be adduced for this state- 
ment of the Welsh historians, although plenty of proof 
can be brought forward, from contemporary documents, 
showing that the claims of Hawys and her husband to 
the castle and title of Powys were hotly contested by 
one at least of the uncles De la Pole — by Griffith, the 
doughty Lord of Deytheur. The outcome of the 
dispute was civil war, which broke out with con- 
siderable fury in Powys. Matters came to a head in 
1312, when Griffith, "with a great power of the 
Welsh", laid siege to the castle, Sir John and the 
Lady Hawys being within its walls at the time. The 

1 Powel, Hist, of Wales, p. 215 ; Yorke, Royal Tribes, p. 78 ; 
Lhvyd, p. 176. 
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beleaguered garrison held out bravely, but the assault 
was protracted and severe, and the castle was on the 
point of surrender when timely succour arrived : Roger 
de Mortimer was despatched by the King to the relief 
of the castle, having under him a formidable force. In 
consequence of this intervention, the siege was raised, 
and Griffith's army driven off. In the spring of 1316 
hostilities, as fierce as ever, broke out between the 
contending parties. At last a royal order came calling 
upon both sides to lay down their arms, under penalty 
of forfeiture, and citing each party to appear at West- 
minster and lay their case before the King's council. 
De Cherleton obeyed this mandate, and placed himself 
unreservedly in the King's hands ; but the implacable 
Griffith continued in his depredations, until the Sheriff 
of Shropshire was despatched to him in order to make 
known, for a second time, the contents of the former 
mandate. The Sheriff returned, reporting that he had 
failed to find Griffith either in the town and suburbs 
of La Pole, or elsewhere in the bailiwick ; but that he 
had found him at his manor of Deytheur, and had 
notified to him the contents of the King's writ ; and 
he further stated, that before leaving Welsh Pool he 
had notified the same to the Lord of Deytheur s loctim 
tenens there, Philip de Smethcote.^ Griffith did not 
appear, either in person or by his attorney, so judgment 
against him apparently went by default. The desultory 
contest between the two factions continued until 1330, 
when the King commanded a general disarmament on 
both sides — an order which brought about the desired 
effect. 

John and Hawys are supposed to have been 
buried at Shrewsbury — in the foundation that they 
themselves had enriched, the Grej Friars' Church. An 
inscription under the figure of Sir John de Cherleton, 

1 Griffith de la Pole owned the manor of Longnor, in Shropshire, 
which contained the parish of Sraethcote. The manor he sold, on 
purpose to raise money for the carrying on of his campaign against 
De Cherleton. 
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in a window of St. Mary's Church, Shrewsbury, asks the 
passer-by to pray for " Monsieur John de Cherleton, 
who caused this glazing to be made, and for Dame 
Hawyse, his companion": this unusual term signifying 
a union with royalty. 

The castle and barony devolved for three generations 
in the direct line, after Sir John's death in 1353. 

Five years before the first De Cherleton's decease — 
in 1348 — occurred the Black Death, a pestilence which 
swept away one-half of the population of England and 
Wales, and may be described as the central fact of the 
reign of Edward III, and of the fourteenth century ; 
indeed, in the opinion of some writers, the most 
important economic fact in modem history. Among 
its consequences may be reckoned an immense advance 
in the social condition of the working-classes, owing to 
the scarcity of labour, and the consequent increase in 
its value as a commodity ; the substitution of what we 
should call tenant-farming for landlord occupation — 
and resulting at last in the emancipation of the English 
and Welsh peasantry.^ No local incidents connected 
with this awful visitation have, as yet, been brought to 
light, so we can only advert to the general — ^as dis- 
tinguished from the local — features of this universal 
cataclysm. 

We have to pass on to the opening years of the 
fifteenth century. In 1400 we find John dk 
Chebleton IV, Lord of Powys, granting leave to the 
burgesses of Welsh Pool to erect a prison in their town 
for the purpose of incarcerating " all malefactors and 
rebels found within the said town, and for those 
without in the franchise of the same taken". This 
document, after giving various details of the site, 
arrangements, etc., of the prison, proceeds to say that, 
" should anyone be taken within our said town tor any 
heinous offence affecting our person, our heirs or our 
rights of our lordship, that such malefactors be led 

1 Warbiirton s Edward III, p. 130. 
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forthwith to our castle, these our letters of warranty 
notwithstanding." This document is very significant : 
showing the disaflfected state of Powys-land at that 
time. 

It may be truly said that all Wales was in a state 
of ferment at that very moment. We are now in the 
days of Owen Glyndwr, and that gallant patriot had 
already risen in arms against the unjust extortions and 
the grinding tyranny of the Marcher-lords, who held 
sway over the fairest and richest districts in the Cymric 
Fatherland. Thousands of the Cymry had flocked to 
his banner, and the tide of revolt was spreading to 
every corner of the land. In a series of brilliant 
successes, Glyndwr had made himself master of most of 
the Welsh strongholds ; and it seemed as if English 
interests in Wales were beginning to totter, as if in 
anticipation of their final downfall. The rebellion 
spread into Powys-land — that ancient patrimony of 
Glyndwr 8 own family^ — and within the limits of the 
province the Welsh leader exerted his first act of 
royalty, when, after calling together the states of the 
Principality, he met them in parliament at Machynlleth, 
and at that Parliament was crowned Prince of Wales.* 
This event occurred on September 2nd, 1402. Welsh 
hopes and aspirations were now at their zenith, and 
the tide of success was still flowing when the national 
army — 

from the banks of Wye, 

And saudy-bottoraed Severn, sent their foes 
Bootless home, and weather-beateii back. 

Shakespeare's Uenry IV, Act iil 

Although Glyndwr had experienced a reverse from 
the Lord of Powys in the year before (June 4th, 1401), 
he still had a large following about the environs of the 

1 Owen Glyndwr belonged to the Royal Tribe of Cynvyn, being 
lineally descended from Griffith II, last Prince of Powys Vadoc. 

^ The Parliament-house at Machynlleth still exists. The new 
corporate seal of that town represents Glyndwr presiding over the 
Parliament. 
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town and castle of La Pole : chiefest among them being 
Sir Griffith Vaughan of Garth (a descendant of 
Brochwel and likewise of Gwenwynwyn), and his 
brother leuan — neither of them being more than mere 
youths at the time, but both entering into the national 
cause with all the enthusiasm of their young manhood. 
It was in 1402 that the Welsh leader and his followers 
marched through Powys-land to the mountains of 
Plynlumon, from whence they made plundering excur- 
sions, and were the terror of all who declined to 
espouse their cause. The territory of John de Cherletoa 
sufiered terribly, and it was on this occasion, probably, 
that the suburbs of Welsh Pool were burnt by Glyndwr, 
who, it is said,^ at the same time, made an attack upon 
the castle, but was compelled to retire without effecting 
an entrance into its impregnable walls. 

On August 5th of that year Lord Powys* wrote a 
letter to the Council, dated from the " Castell de la 
Pole", deploring the state to wliich the neighbourhood 
had been reduced by the rebellion then raging, and 
praying that the garrisons might be furnished with 
men-at-arms and archers". Whether this letter re- 
ceived the attention of the Council or no, we are not 
informed. 

In 1404, on August 30th, the Council gave permission 
to the county of Salop to make a truce for the country 
of Wales until the end of November, and the King also 
assented to the Lord of Powys making the like truce 
for his castle of La Pole.' 

The document that we are now about to notice was, 
and still is, one of considerable importance to Welsh 
Pool. It is the charter of June 29th, 1406, whereby 
Edward de Cherleton extended the privileges of the 

* There is very slight testimony to prove that the castle was ever 
attacked by Glyndwr, yet it seems altogether probable that such was 
the case. 

2 John de Cherleton IV had lately died, and his brother Edward 
was now in possession of the title and the castle. 

» Proceedings of Cowicil (quoted, MoiU. ColLf vol. vii, p. 343). 
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burgesses, enlarged the boundaries of the Borough to 
its present great area, and granted the burgesses certain 
immunities. In the text of the charter the Lord of 
Powys states his reasons for thus conferring these fresh 
favours : the keynote to the whole transaction being 
contained in these significant words : — Because they 
(the burgesses). .... in the time of the Rebellion of 
Owen ab Griffith,* were always faithful to our Sovereign 
Lord the King, and to us." Perhaps it was their 
fidelity to the English crown 
that caused Glyndwr to burn 
the suburbs of the town ; 
and because of the sufferings 
they endured by this wanton 
act, Edward de Cherleton 
was prompted to recompense 
them after this fashion. This 
charter was issued '*apud 
castrum nostrum de Pola 

The text of this charter 
is given, together with a 
translation, in Montgomery- bobouoh op Welsh Pool. 
shire Collections (vol. vii, 

pp. 343 et seq.)y so there will be no need to repeat it 
in these pages ; but we will merely give the* definition 
of the municipal boundaries, as contained in section 3 
of the charter ; chiefly because of its historic interest — 
especially in the light of recent events.^ 

And moreover we grant to the burgesses aforesaid, and to their 
heirs and successors, for us and our heirs, for the enlatgement of the 
liberty of our town aforesaid, and for the use of our said burgesses 
for their great fidelity aforesaid, that they may have within their 
liberty : To wit from the town of La Pole aforesaid, to the brook 
which is called Helygy, and so going round to the outward bounds 



1 Owen Glyndwr. 

* Videy The proceedings of the Montgomeryshire Coimty Council, 
at their sessions in 1894, and likewise the proceedings of the 
Government Inquiry at Welsh Pool, March 27th, 1895, re the 
municipal boundaries of Welsh Pool. 
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of the churchyard of the church of Castle Rereignion, and thence by 
Dolarthun to a certain grange^ of the Abbot of Strata Marcella at 
Moydoc, and from thence by Wenallt to Guldesfeld Park, and from 
thence to the river called Belee, and 80 going round to a certain 
windmill of the aforesaid Abbot, and so by the grange called Eskybor 
Vawr to Sevem,^ and so beyond Severn through the bounds of our 
lordship of Powys-land on that side of Severn.^ 

Among the names of assenting burgesses who appear 
as co-signatories of this important document are the 
following : viz., Hugh Say (Captain of Pool garrison, a 
cadet of the family of De Say, Barons of Clun), Sir 
GriflBth Vaughan of Garth (an ancestor of the Myttons 
of Garth, and of the Lloyds of Harrington : Glyndwr's 
quondam ally), Evan Blayuey of Tregynon (of the 
Tribe of Brochwel: an ancestor of the Blayneys of 
Gregynog), Owen ap Meredith of Neuadd Wen (of the 
Royal Tribe of Griffith ap Cynan), and Howel, David, 
and Madoc ap David Aber (Grandsons of leuan 
Caereinion, the ancestor of the Owens of Llynlloedd, 
Woodhouse and Bettws); 

The late editor of the Montgomeryshire Collections 
has given a very good explanation why the borough 
thus received such an extraordinary accession of terri- 
tory at this time. These are his words : — 

The extension of the boundaries of the Borough was made for the 
" enlargement of the liberty of the town", and to benefit the burgesses 
" for their great fidelity". The Borough being clearly in the main 
an English garrison,^ was surrounded by the rebellious followers of 
Owen Glyndwr ; it is probable the enlargement of the liberties waa 
really to extend the area over which the garrison of Pool had the 
charge, and, perhaps, for defensive and strategical purposes — the river 
Helygy (Luggy) on one side, the Belee on another, and the Severn on 



* Ysgubor Goch, in the township of Sylvaeu. 

2 The site of Ysgubor Vawr is at Varchoel. 

3 This latter refers to Buttington, Hope and Trewern — which are 
" beyond Severn". 

* The ancient borough merely contained the two viltes of Pool Town 
and Welsh Town — both the abbey and the castle being outside the 
bounds. The manor called Pool Borough, in the Barony of Powis, 
only comprises "Pool Town" (otherwise called the ** Middle 
Division). 
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a third side, may have been regarded as boundaries of defence from 
the incursions of the rebels; but it was not easy to see the reason for 
extending the boundary beyond the Severn, unless it were to impose 
on the burgesses the duty of defending the lord's possessions on the 
English side of Severn. Doubtless the lord relied mainly upon the 
burgesses for furnishing him with men as well for defensive as 
offensive purp<i6es. In addition to the motive of defence above 
alluded to, the extension of the boundary may have been to include 
the possessions of the Abbey of Ystrad Marchell, viz., the abbey itself, 
the land and manor of Tir-y-mynach adjoining, and partly in the> 
parish of GuilsBeld^ and also the grange at Moydog and land at 
Trehelig, which are situate in the parish of Castle Caereinion, and the 
lands called Monksfield. 

So far as Powys-land was concerned the national 
movement had subsided in 1409, and in the years 
following we find the Lord of Powys granting several 
letters of pardon to those of his tenants and burgesses 
who had been " out" with Owen Glyndwr. The letter 
dated from La Pole on January 12th, 1411, gives the 
names of the lord's retinue : — 

David Holbach, our Seneschal of Powys. 
Matthew ap leuan, his locum tenens, 
Willielmus Piers, our Receiver. 
Hugo Say, our Constable, captain of our castle. 
Peter Barbour, our Chaplain. 

Li 1415 Owen was dead and all his followers dis- 
persed. It was in that year that Agincourt was 
fought, which brought much fame to a local chieftain, 
Sir Griffith Vaughan of Garth, who was created a 
knight-banneret on the field, receiving this marked 
honour at the hands of his sovereign Henry V. 

In 1417, Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, the 
celebrated Lollard, being pursued by the King with 
great perseverance, fled to Powys-land, to a secluded 
dell called Pant Mawr, upon the Brouiarth hills, and 
immediately outside the new municipal boundary. 
The King had issued a proclamation offering a reward 
of 1,000 marks to anyone who would apprehend 
Oldcastle ; and therein it was stipulated that any 
town or city which caused him to be seized should be 
free from paying all tenths and fifteenths, or other 
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taxes, and should on all occasions enjoy the benefit of 
the King's special favour''^ Under these circumstances, 
piety, patriotism, and cupidity moved the Lord of 
Powys to aspire to the glory of arresting the fugitive. 
Finding where he lay hid, De Cherleton, together with 
Sir Griffith Vaughan and his brother, having with 
them a strong guard, came to Broniarth for the purpose 
of arresting him. 

But God is with me in this wilderness. 
These wet block passes and foam-churning chasms; 
And God's free air, and hope of better things. 
I would I knew their speech ; not now to glean, 
Not now — I hope to do it — some scatter'd ears, 
Some ears for Christ in this wild field of Wales. 

Tennyson's Sir John OldcastU. 

Oldcastle bravely defended himself, and wounded 
several of those who tried to seize him. At last a rabble 
gathering about him he was overpowered, and being 
hurt in the leg he fell, after receiving many wounds. 
He was forthwith seized and pinioned, and led off* to 
Pool Castle, where he was detained as a prisoner of 
State. Upon being apprised of the capture, Parlia- 
ment at once despatched Sir John Grky to Pool to 
bring the prisoner to London. Sir John came, and 
carried out his mission. Oldcastle was brought before 
Parliament on December 18th ; from thence he was led 
away to suffer death, and was hung as a traitor and 
burned as a heretic. 

This visit of Sir John Grey to Pool Castle led to a 
romantic denouement Having met there Joan, Lord 
Powys' eldest daughter, then a young and beautiful 
girl of seventeen, the gallant knight fell in love with 
her, and shortly afterwards the two were married. But 
their married life, alas! was a brief one, for, in 1421, 
Sir John fell fighting by the side of the Duke of 
Clarence at the Battle of Beauge^ in France. Both 
bodies were brought over to England for interment, 
and Sir John was buried with his wife's ancestors in the 
parish church of Pool. A contemporary Welsh bard 
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speaks of the piteous grie£ of the young widow, as she 
witnessed her husband's body being lowered into the 
vault : — 

So feeble was she that she swooned ; 
Uttered a scream with yoice so loud, 
That it echoed through the chancel of Trallwng.^ 

Edward de Cherleton left no son to succeed him 
when he died in 1421, so his two daughters inherited. 
His elder daughter was Joan, the widow of Sir John 
Grey, and the younger was Joyce, who married Sir 
John Tiptoft. The title of Fowys, and the castle with 
its dependent manors, then, were held in coparcenary 
by these two ladies. Their stepmother. Lady Eleanor 
of Pow^, moreover, held a share of her late husband's 
possessions, which, upon her subsequent marriage with 
John de Sutton, Baron Dudley, still continued to be 
held by her; indeed, the Tiptoft moiety of Powvs 
eventually fell to the Dudley family, but before the 
feudal barons had altogether disappeared, the castle 
had come into the sole possession of the Greys. In or 
about the year 1544, Leland, in his Itinerary^ makes 
note of this fact: "The Walshe Pole had two Lord 
Marchers Castles within one wall, the Lord Powis 
naimed Grey, and the Lord Dudly callyd Sutton, but 
now the Lord Powys hathe both in his hand. The Lord 
Duddeley parte is almost fallen downe." 

In 1447 a foul murder was committed within the 
castle walls, the victim being none other than the 
chivalrous Sir Griffith Vaughan, the knight of Agin- 
court", who, having incurred the fierce hatred of Henry 
Grey, Earl of Tanquerville* and Lord of Powys, was 
inveigled by that crafty nobleman into his castle (by 
means of a safe-conduct given to him), and, when safely 
within the walls of the castle, he was seized and then 

1 Translation. 

* Henry Grey, Earl of Tanquerville (in France) and Lord of Powys, 
married Antigone, base daughter of Humphrey Plantagenet, Duke of 
Gloucester, in 1448 he granted a charter to the burgeoses of 
Llaufyllin. 
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ut to death by decapitation. The brave old knight's 
ody was afterwards buried by his friends in St. Mary's 
Church. 

Lie not in thy grave of stones 

In St. Mary's chancel, ray worthy friend. 

Davydd Llwyd (Trans.). 

Henry Grey is supposed to have committed this cruel 
and treacherous act because the knight of Garth, in 
addition to being a near and powerful neighbour, was 
also a direct descendant of the native princes of Powys, 
and perhaps had ofttimes menaced this lord's precarious 
tenure of the Barony. One authority,^ however, states 
that Sir GriflBth fell a victim to the same political 
intrigue and combinations which brought about the 
death of his friend and patron, Duke Humphrey of 
Gloucester, in the same year. This, then, would make 
Sir Griffith the victim of the spirited Margaret of 
Anjou, the Lancaster Queen — Henry Grey being simply 
a willing instrument in her hands. 

This foul crime caused consternation and disgust 
throughout the length and breadth of Wales. The 
bards, Lewis Glyn Cothi and Davydd Llwyd (of 
Mathavarn), voiced the intense feeling stirred up at the 
time amongst the men of Powys by this tragic occur- 
rence. These are some heart-stirring lines from the 
Elegy of the latter poet : — * 

For the man with the golden collar 

Whom I loved best, the breast is pining. 
If, Griffith Vaughan, thou art alive and well, 

Why dost not thou kindle a fire I 
If thou art, tall hero, unrecorded killed, 

May God avenge thy beauteous brow ! 
No man with a wrathful hand could have slain thee. 

Unless he were a fiend inspired with jealousy I 
My friend, I do not counsel 

Reliance on the sign-manual of a Saxon, 



1 Monl, ColL, vol. ii, pp. 166-7. 

2 Translated by Canon D. Silvan Evans of Llanwrin. 
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Miserable remnants of Troj ! * 

For ages have we known the perfidy 
Of the Saxons — were it not for our madness ! 

The head of the Prince of Wales in Builth. 
The head of Griffith Vaughan (whose long ruddy 
lance was like the lightning), 

The firm support of his country, 
A knight with a brave hero's arm — they cut off ! 

A head that could not be sold for pounds, 

A holy head like John the Baptist's ; 
A fair head even when it was made a present of ; 

A head that long gave law to Powys ; 
A sacred head, the head of an illustrious chief ; 

A beautiful head, until he was betrayed. 
Was not the safe-conduct execrable, 

When his head was severed in violence 1 



It was struck off by the double-tongued earl 
Harry Grey ! Long may he hang ! 

Davydd Llwyd's Elegy. 

We now pass on to the year 1485. On August 1st 
of that year an incident occurred which was to be the 
harbinger of better things for Wales. On that day our 
distinguished countryman, Henry Tudor, landed at 
Milford with 2,000 French troops, having for his 
mission the winning of the Crown of England. Henry 
pursued his course through Haverfordwest and Cardigan 
until he came to Machynlleth, and spent the night of 
the 9th at Mathavarn, near that town, the guest of the 
aged poet Davydd Llwyd. Next day he reached 
Mallwyd, and from thence he passed over Bwlch-y- 
fedwen into Caereinion, and at nightfall put up at the 
ancient mansion of Dolarddun, the residence of the 
Wynn family, where he was entertained with great 
hospitality. On the morrow he borrowed a horse from 
his host, and then passing through the town of Pool he 
came to the Long Mountain, where (tradition alleges) 
the French and Welsh armies met, and where all the 
North Wales chieftains with their forces were awaiting 
his arrival. From Cefn Digoll, Henry Tudor travelled 

1 The poet refers to the ancient tradition, that their race are 
descended from the heroes of the Iliad. 
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on through Shrewsbury, Newport, Stafford, Lichfield, 
Tamworth and Atherstone, untiJ he came to Bosworth ; 
and there, on August 21st, was fought the memorable 
battle which gave both England ana Wales a new race 
of kings, the House of Tudor. 

The power of the feudal barons of Wales and the 
Marches was broken-up when, in 1536, by the Statute 
of 27 Henry VIII, cap. 26, the Dominion of Wales was 
formally annexed to the realm of England, and thirty- 
one members were added to the House of Commons to 
represent the counties and boroughs of Wales. Welsh 
Pool was, with Machynlleth and LlanfyUin/ made a 
contributory borough with Montgomery in the return of 
a member. At the same time Powys-land (with 
adjoining lordships) was made into shire-ground, under 
the name of Montgomeryshire. In 1552, Edward 
Grey, Lord of Powys, died without lawful issue, and 
thus the barony and feudalism fell together. This 
brings us to a new and brighter era of our local history 
— Modem Times. 

Before we close this chapter, however, we will pro- 
ceed to give an excerpt from a cotemporary document 
which contains some valuable information concerning 
Powys-land at the time of the break-up of the Marcher 



And whereas by the ancient laws of Wales there was a court in 
every commot; so is there in the lordship of Powis now a Court 
Baron in every of the ancient commots for the said Barony of Powis, 
as much as now beareth the name, and which came to the part of 
Jane Charlton, wife of John Gray, consisted in old time of six 
commots, namely, Caereinion, Mechain Uwchcoed, Mechain Iscoed, 
Mochnant, Llanerchydol, and Ystrad Marchell, in every of which 
commots there was of old time an ancient court, and now at this day 
the Barony of Powis doth consist of these six manors, and called by 
those names, and known by their ancient bounds, and in each of 
these is at this day a Court Baron and Leat kept after the use of 
England. 

And this Barony or Lordship of Powis, although it be one of the 
most royalest, greatest, largest, and best seigniories and Lordship 




^ Newtown and Llanidloes were added afterwards. 
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Marchers ol' Wales, yet hath it not any manor or lordship holden of 
it, as most of the rest of the Lordships Marchers in Wales that were 
coDquered have. The reason is for it was never conquered, whereby 
the lord had not any occasion to bestow any manors or such gifts 
upon any of his men that aided them in their conquest. Also, | 
within the said lordship of Powis there is no division of knights* fees, ; 
carucats, or ploughlands, or oxlauds, being a measure and quantity of , 
lapd brought first into Wales by the English and Norman lords, and ; 
never known to the ancient Welshmen or Britons. The like observa- 
tion as I have now said of the Barony of Powis shall ye tind in the 
rest of the members that sometime were ancient Powys, as Mowddwy, 
Kerry, Cede wain, Arwystli, Cyveiliog, Deytheur, Cynllaith 0.ven,etc. 
All which, for that they became subject to the Crown of England by 
submission, and not by conquest, the ancient commots remain entire 
in bounds, and retain the ancient names, and in every ancient com- 
inot now a Court Baron, and not one mesne manor holden of any of 
them, nor any knights' fees, oxlands, or ploughlands in auy of theni.^ 

The ancient commots above mentioned, with the 
exceptions of Mowddwy and Cynllaith Owen, now form 
the County o\p Montgomeuy, which also includes the 
ancient chatellany of Montgomery, and the townships of 
the Gordo wr lying within the lordship of Caurs. The 
capital of the new shire was fixed at Montgomery ; but 
in a very few years after 1536 the county business had 
gravitated to Pool, and there it has rernjxined ever 
since ; although, during the present century. Pool has 
been compelled to share the county work with its 
growing rival, Newtown. 

^ Ilarleian MS., 141. The orthography of the original is so full of 
elisions that the writer has thought it advisable to use the iiiuderu 
form of spelling in this transcription. 
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(Chapter IX. 

MODERN TIMES. 

With the disappearance of the great Feudaries of 
Powys-land and the Marches, upon the parcelling-out 
of these semi-autonomous lordships into counties and 
hundreds^ and the introduction of English statute-law 
in 1536, we at once enter into a fresh stage — the last — of 
our history. Now, for the first time since the downfall 
of the Celtic monarchy, the downtrodden Cymry of 
Wales find themselves upon an equal footing with 
their English neighbours. 

As this history does not attempt to deal with the 

^ The Hundred, being an exotic, did not survive for long as an 
administrative area in Wales. 
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annals of the new County of Montgomery, oar historical 
horizon is at once reduced to the limits of the borough- 
town and castle of Pool. 

Not even excepting the privileged Royal Borough of 
Montgomery it is correct to say that Welsh Pool, alone 
of all the borough towns of Upper Powys, showed at this 
period signs of a healthy civic growth, and a promise to 
survive those many vicissitudes which mark the careers 
of all the smaller English and Welsh municipalities 
between the days of the Tudor monarchs and those of 
the great municipal cataclysm of 1835. The other 
boroughs — Oaersws, Dinas Mawddwy, Llanfyllin, 
Llanidloes, Machynlleth and Newtown — were then 
already showing signs of speedy decay ; and no attempt, 
seemingly, was ever made to revive their abeyant 
privileges and to infuse a proper sense of civic virtues 
in the minds of their townsmen : although eventually 
civic affairs took a favourable turn in the case of Llan- 
fyllin and Llanidloes, the other boroughs quietly allowed 
their privileges of self-government to become extin- 
guished altogether. 

In 1570 the burgesses of Pool, in common-hall 
assembled, passed certain bye-laws, ordained for the 
government of the Borough, which are expressed in 
very quaint terms, and are in themselves, in some 
respects, very curious and remarkable.^ They are sub- 
scribed by no less than fifty-three of the burgesses, and 
are headed Apud Polam decimo die Octobris anno 
Regni Dne. nre. Elizahethce Dei Gratia, etc. These 
bye-laws were confirmed by the Court of the Marches 
in 1572. In this document for the first time the office 
of Alderman appears : the other officers mentioned 
being the Bailiffs, the Recorder or Town Clerk, 
Sergeants or Catchpoles, and the ** whole Cominaltye" 
or " Comburgesses of the said To wen". 

The fact that Pool (as a contributory borough) 

^ The text of the bye-laws is printed in full in Montgomeryshire 
Collections f vol. xiii, pp. 209-12. 

T 2 
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possessed the parliamentary franchise now broufjht 
about a change in its municipal government which, to 
say the least, was by no means an unmixed blessing to 
the townsmen. We now refer to the Charter op 
Incorporation from the Crown — granted by Jambs I 
in the year 1615. Under the Tudor regime these 
incorporating charters had been thrust upon unwilling 
boroughs, whereby a process commenced which 
gradually transferred the power from the burgesses in 
general to various exclusive bodies within the boroughs, 
and ultimately produced the gravest and most intoler- 
able abuses, which were not swept away until the 
year 1835. By thus restricting the franchise, the 
King and his courtiers were enabled to manipulate the 
voting power of these '* pocket" boroughs for their 
own purposes/ This policy the Stuart kings inherited 
from their predecessor ; and so it came about that 
King James, without even condescending to ask the 
burgesses of Pool their feelings in the matter,- pro- 
ceeded to grant a charter to our borough, wherein its 
burgesses became a body corporate under the title of 
The Bailiffs and Burgesses of the Borough of 
Poole, in thb County of Montgomkry. The charter 
opens in the following style : — 

Jambs, by the Grace of God of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, etc. To all whom these present 
letters shall come Greeting. Whereas our Borough of Poole, in our 
County of Montgomery, is an ancient and populous boix)ugh, and the 
bailiffs and burgesses have held, used, and enjoyed divers liberties, 
franchises and immunities, and pre-eminences, as well by charters of 
divers Princes of Wales^ and Lords of the loixlship of Powis, to them 
and their predecessors, heretofore made, granted, and confirmed, an 
also by means of divers prescriptions, usages, and customs for time 
immemorial used in the same borough. 

We cannot quote this prolix documents extenso, for 
the reason that it ah-eady occupies nineteen pages of 

^ Cromwell and his republican ministers were no less unscrupulous 
in this respect. 

^ Such was the case — in spite of the reciting words of the charter. 
3 A mistake: Princei of Potvya is intended. 
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thickly-set type in volume xiii of the Montgomeryshire 
Collections, . By an artful omission, no mention is made 
in this document of the ancient privilege of the burgesses 
to devolve the civic franchise from father to son ; nor 
is any safeguard given to the townsmen to protect 
their franchise from being swamped by an infusion of 
" foreign" burgesses ; moreover, the election to the 
office of burgess could not be effected until each 
election had been ratified by the Steward of Powys. 

The Poolonians bore these restrictions very patiently 
for over a century ; until at last, wearied by the 
impotence and the exactions of the Corporation, they 
rose in a body in 1723, expelled an obnoxious member 
— one George Juckes — from his life-office of Alderman, 
and then proceeded to take the direction of public 
business into their own hands by boldly making a 
clean sweep of all the ** foreign" burgesses — seventy- 
three in number — who had been wrongfully placed 
upon the ** He" (the Burgess Roll). This successful 
coup did much to preserve the municipality of Pool 
from falling into the evil days of its neighbours at 
Newtown and elsewhere. Curious to relate — the 
Tensors' Book" (Corporation Minute Book), which 
contained the edict of the home-burgesses depriving 
the ** outlanders" of their franchise^ was either lost or 
stolen within a year or two of the date of this local 
revolution. However, the writer of this history was 
lucky enough to drop across it — in a mutilated form — 
in the year 1893. It would be interesting to know 
how it came to pass that the book lay hid for 
1 70 years. 

THK DEVOLUTION OF POWYS CASTLE.^ 

The early Herberts of Powys. — In 1587 an important event took 
place : no less than the tmnsfer, by sale, of the Castle of Pool and its 

^ This is the last entry in the book as it now exists. The succeed- 
ing Tensors* Book commences in 1 728. 

2 It seems a pity that a uniform spelling of the name Potvys has 
not been adopted. Whilst the name of both castle a?jd earldom is 
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vast estates from Edward Grey, the ** universal legatee" of the last 
feudal lord, to Sir Edward Herbert, the second son of William, first 
Earl of Pembroke, and the nephew of Queen Catherine Parr. Dying 
in 1594, Sir Edward was buried in the chancel of St. Mary's at Pool ; 
and his memory is preserved in that church by a handsome Jacobean 
monument. This scion of the illustrious Cambro-Norman House of 
Herbert, however, was not the firet member of the family who was 
connected with Powys-land, for a little earlier than his own time two 
Herberts had successively held the office of Steward of Powys. Sir 
Edward was succeeded by his son William, who was created Baron 
Powys of Powys by Charles I in 1629. It was during this peer's 
time that the great Civil War between King and Parliament broke 
out ; Lord Powys espoused the Royal cause, and suffered greatly in 
consequence : he was besieged by the Parliamentary forces at the Red 
Castle of Powys (as it was then called) — this was in 1644 — and he 
was compelled to surrender, and was carried off a prisoner. He died 
at his lodgings in the Strand, at London, in 1655, and was buried at 
Hendon. The firet lord's son, Percy, now succeeded to the empty title, 
but the castle and its estates did not come to him until their republican 
impropriators had quitted them, upon the Restoration in 1660. 
After a life full of vicissitudes, the second lord died in 1666, and was 
buried in St. Mary's Church. 

The Dukes of Powis. — The second Lord Powys had married 
Elizabeth Craven, the heiress of Oswestry and its dependent manors, 
and by her had two children : the eldest, William, succeeded his 
father in the title and soon became a person of some note in the 
political world ; he was a Roman Catholic, and moreover a staunch 
friend of the Royal House ; for his services Charles II created him 
Earl of Powis in 1674. At the instance of the notorious Titus 
Gates, the new Earl was impeached of high treason by Parliament in 
1679, and in consequence was committed to the Tower of London, 
where he remained until 1683. When James II came to the throne, 
he at once rewarded his unfortunate friend by making him Marquis 
of Powis and Viscount Montgomery ; and afterwards, on January 12, 
1689, William Herbert became Duke of Powis.^ When James fled 
to France, the " honest and moderate Powys" (as Macaulay calls him) 
resolutely shared the fortunes of his Royal master, and became his 
faithful minister at St. Germains. The first duke died an exile in 
Paris in 1696. With his last breath he pathetically inquired whether 



now invariably spelt P-o-w-i-s, yet the modern historians with one 
accord spell the name P-o-w-y-s when they are dealing with the 
province or barony. 

1 James II, on his flight, dropped the Great Seal into the Thames 
(December 11, 1688). A month later (January 12, 1689), by letters 
patent, mh magna sigillo nosiro, William Herbert was created " Duke 
of Powis and Marquis of Montgomery" : i\ new seal in the meanwhile 
having been made. 
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he were at Powis Castle or at his house in London ; but he little 
knew that at that very time an net of attainder had been passed 
against him ; that he was an outlaw ; and that Powis Castle and the 
estates had been confiscated by the new Government The Castle 
and Barony of Powis was granted by William III in 1696 to a 
brother-Dutchman, Lord Rochefort ; and so, once more, the ancient 
fortress of Cadogan ab Bleddyn passed into alien hands. 

The first Duke's kinsman and fellow-Jacobite, the wily Roger 
Palmer, Earl of Castlemaine, bowed before the storm and stayed in 
England ; he died at Oswestry in 1705, and at his own desire was 
buried " in the parish church of Pole (Pool), near my uncle fowis 
and others of my mother's family." Macaulay draws Castlemaine's 
character in unmeasured terms of condemnation, but gives a very 
interesting account of his embassy to the Pope. 

The second Duke of Powis, like his father, was a warm partisan of 
the exiled Stuarts, and became implicated in the 1715 Rebellion — for 
which he suffered imprisonment in the Tower. It was indeed lucky 
for our Duke that no more extreme measures were taken against him; 
for his brother-in-law, William Maxwell, Lord Nithsdale, had sentence 
of death passed upon him; and this sentence would undoubtedly have 
been carried out had not his devoted wife (Lady Winifred Herbert) 
and her maid — the brave Welsh Pool girl, Grace Evans^ — at the 
peril of their own lives, bravely rescued him from the Tower, upon 
the eve of his execution. In 1722 milder counsels prevailed with the 
Government, and so the Dutch Rochefort received notice to quit, and 
the Duke forthwith took possession of his patrimony. He died in 
1745. 

The third Duke of Powis succeeded his father, but he only lived 
three years to enjoy the family title and estates. Upon his death 
without issue in 1748, the dukedom became extinct. 

The Earls of Powis, first creation. — The last Duke bequeathed 
the Castle and its estates to a distant kinsman, Henry Arthur, Lord 
Herbert of Chirbury. The Montgomery — or Chirbury — Herberts, who 
became possessed of the castle, could claim descent through Magdalen 
Newport (the mother of the poet George Herbert) from the De la 
Poles, the original possessors of the Castle and Barony of Powys, and 
therefore to Cadogan — or, rather, to Cadogan's brother, Meredith ab 
Bleddyn, Prince of Powys : and so once more the Lords of Powys 
were able to claim descent from the Royal Tribe of Bleddyn ab 
Cynvyn. 

Henry Arthur Herbert married Barbara, the niece of the last Duke, 
in 1751, and in the same year was created Earl of Powis. He was 
succeeded in the title by his son, George Edward Henry Arthur, who, 
dying unmarried in 1801, the estates passed to his sister, Lady 
Henrietta Antonia. 



^ Grace Evans' cottage is still to be seen at PooL It is situated 
between St. Mary's and the Powys-land Museum. 
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• The Earls op Powis, second creation. — Lady Henrietta Antonia 
Hiarried Edward, Lord Clive, a son of the Conqueror of India. In 
1804 Lord Clive was created Earl op Powis, and his son and heir 
(grandfather to the present Earl) subsequently adopted the suniame 
and arms of Herbert. Because of our limited space, we reserve an 
account of the later Earls of Powis for another occasion. 

The most recent event of any importance connected with the 
history of the Castle was the grand ball given (on October 24th, 1893) 
within its walls to the principal tenants of the Barony by the Earl 
and Countess of Powis, to celebrate the birth of their heir. Viscount 
Clive. 

We must now cany our history back to the blood- 
stirring days of King and Parliament. 

Upon two occasions did Charles I visit this country 
during the course of the Civil War. Upon the first 
occasion, in 1642, he is said to have visited Powis 
Castle ; but the statement rests on a somewhat slight 
basis, viz., the testimony of an old MS. at the Castle, 
which says, inter alia, that " It happened in the course 
of the Civil War that King Charles came with his 
army to Welshpool, and Lord Powis then had the 
honour of receiving under his roof his injured Sovereign." 
Undoubtedly the loyal William Herbert caused the 
Castle to be specially prepared in order to receive the 
King : which to the present day is seen in " King 
Charles' Room", with its superb canopied bed, fenced 
off by a balustrade, and decorated with the royal 
monogram, "C. R.". Two years later, in 1644,^ the 
King probably passed through a corner of the borough 
on his way from Llandysilio to Ludlow. Upon the 
very day that Charles set out from Llandysilio 
(September 30th), the Parliamentary forces began the 
investment of Powis Castle. 

In the August of 1644 a sharp encounter took place 
between the combating forces in the streets of Welsh 
Pool. After Prince Ruperts arrival at Shrewsbury, 
soon after the defeat at Marston Moor, he forwarded a 
body of cavalry on to the town. Upon the Parlia- 

^ On Sept. 19ih the King was at Newtown. On the 22nd he was 
at Llanfyllin. 
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mentiiry Generals, Col. Mytton and Sir Thomas 
Middleton, hearing of this move on the part of the 
Prince, they at once joined forces together and advanced 
upon Pool, having with them 550 horse and foot. 
They gained the town early in the morning of Aug. 5th. 
Although Prince Rupert's own regiment of horse was 
stationed here at the time, under the command of Sir 
Thomas Dallison, and probably the Royalist forces 
were really in excess of the enemy's strength, yet the 
attack was so well-timed that the Royalists were com- 
pletely taken by surprise ; and in the encounter that 
ensued in the streets of the town the Royalists received 
a decided reverse, being repulsed with considerable 
loss, the enemy taking about 300 horse and 40 foot 
soldiers, and Prince Rupert's own Cornet being killed 
in the engagement. Sir Thomas Dallison made good 
his escape with only half his clothes on ; and when the 
victorious party searched his quarters they discovered 
an important letter in his breeches' pocket, dated 
August 4th, addressed to the Prince. It is said that 
while the Roundheads were here on this occasion, they 
took the opportunity of destroying the Market-house 
(then in the middle of Broad Street), and likewise the 
ancient orgjin, which was in the rood-loft of the parish 
church. 

At the commencement of the war, Lord Powis had 
at once thrown himself heart and soul into the Royal 
cause ; and, to show his act of adhesion, he forthwith 
hoisted the royal standard upon the great tower of the 
Castle, and took command of the garrison in person. 
It was on September 30th, 1644, that Sir Thomas 
Middleton advanced from Montgomery to Pool with 
HOO cavalry and 100 foot, and upon the same day he 
invested the Castle. Upon the night of October 2nd 
the besieging party commenced the attack. It was a 
moonlight night, so the master-gunner and his men 
waited for the moon's going down. Then, at two 
o'clock in the early morning of the 3rd, the slumbering 
garrison and the sleepy watch were rudely awakened 
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by the firing of a petard and the sudden bursting- 
open of the iron gates. The attacking party raade a rush 
through the shattered gates,and, after a sharp encounter 
with those of the garrison on duty, took the Castle by 
storm, and made prisoners of Lord Powis, his brother 
and sons, and the chaplain, and three captains, a lieu- 
tenant, together with eighty officers and men. If those 
on duty had displayed a little more watchfulness, it 
was estimated (by the Roundheads) that the Castle 
would have held out for a whole year against 10,000 
assailants. This was the last occasion upon which this 
ancient fortress suffered capture at the hands of an 
enemy. 

With the downfall of the Monarchy came the 
temporal overthrow of the Church. In 1650 the 

Rump Parliament" sent down to Wales a commission, 
consisting of Captains Vavasor Powell,^ Walter Cradock, 
and John Williams, and placed soldiers at their com- 
mand, in order to expel the parochial clergy, together 
with the bishops and other dignitaries, and, at the 
same time, in order " to gather churches from among 
the elect." This notorious Act was entitled The 
Profxigation of the Gospel in Wales. At Welsh Pool 
the Vicar at that time was William Langford, a 
scholarly man, and one about whom even his enemies 
spoke kindly. Although his churchmanship was not of 
the highest order, yet it was his fate to be thrust out 
of his living by the Parliamentary Commissioners in the 
year 1650. According to his will, even before that 
date he had been ''sometimes deprived, sometimes 
sequestered, according as Mr. Valvasor Powell dictated 
to ye Committees." At the Restoration (1660) he 
returned to Pool, and there he found '* my Lord Powis 
and his lady had detained the tithes, both of Pool and 
Buttington, from the owners thereof" Upon his return 
he did not at once resume the Public Liturgy in the 

^ This worthy is supposed to have turned the Wishing Sione^ "and 
other objects or superstition**, out of the parish church. 
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church, but waited until the Act of Uniformiti/ had 
become law before doing this. There is a stone tablet 
to his memory in St. Mary's, with a Latin inscription 
to this effect : " Near to the altar lies buried the body 
of William Langford, M. A., Vicar of this church." The 
redoubtable Vavasor Powell, Independent Preacher 
and Parliamentary captain, appears to have resided for 
some time, during the days of the Commonwealth, at 
the " Red Castle", and within its walls both he and his 
brother-Independent, Ambrose Mostyn, were wont to 
preach.^ Another celebrated man at this time (and a 
native of Pool) was Richard Da vies the Quaker, a 
man of marked ability, and commanding a remarkable 
influence over those with whom he came into contact. 
During his career he suffered cruel persecution at the 
hands of both churchmen and separatists, which are 
recounted in the quaint and interesting autobiography 
which he left behind him. 

Richard Davies states in his book that he had been 
brought up in the religion and discipline of the 
Church of England", but that afterwards he became a 
disciple of Vavasor Powell. In 1658, however, he 
broke away from Independency and joined the Quakers. 
Shortly afterwards (probably in 1660), he informs us, 
his parents made an effort to divert him from his new 
principles: My parents were much concerned about 
me. I was informed that the priest, W. Langford, 
went to them and told them that I was become dis- 
tracted, and that they should see for some learned men 
or man to come to me and restore me to my senses. 

The next day, being the first day of the week, 

when I heard the bells ring, it came upon me to go to 
the steeple-house,^ to visit that priest that had told my 
father I was gone distracted ; and when he wiis at his 
worship, I went to my own seat to my father (there 
was no common prayer read then to the people as part 

^ There used to be a chapel in the Castle. Probably it was in this 
chapel that Powell and Mostyn would hold their religions assemblies. 
2 St. Mary's Church is meant by this. 
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of their worship in those days) ; there I sat still till he 
had done, and when he had done what he had then to 
say, I stood up and told hira that he might do well to 
stay and make good the doctrine that he had preached 
that day if he could, and if I was distracted, as he 
reported, that he may labour to restore me to my right 
senses. But I spoke but a little while ere I was taken 
away to prison." 

Curious to relate, Richard Davies found in after- 
years the kindest of friends and protectors in the 
Koman Catholic Percy Herbert, Lord Powis. 

During the time of the Commonwealth the Castle 
was strongly garrisoned, and was under the command 
of a governor appointed by Parliament.^ A decree of 
the Council of State, dated April 28th, 1660, ordered 
the demolition of the outworks and the making of 
breaches in the walls, in order to make it indefensible 
in case of any future insurrection. These orders had 
scarcely been carried out before the Restoration of 
Charles II had taken place, and the consequent return 
of the Castle's rightful owners. 

In 1684 the Duke of Beaufort, as Lord President of 
Wales, made a " progress" through Wales in almost 
regal state. He visited Powis Castle on Saturday, 
July 19th, and held a court there in truly kingly 
fashion. On the Sunday he attended divine service in 
state at Pool parish church, being accompanied by 
the Earl of Worcester, Sir John Talbot, and a great 
number of knights, militia officers and gentlemen, 
besides the officers of his family .... the militia foot, 
with their respective officers, makeing a guard for his 
passing and returne through ye towne." After which, 
a sumptuous banquet was given to the notabilities 
attending — strange to say, neither Lord nor Lady Powis 
were present. The Duke was again at the Castle on 
July 31st, when he met his duchess, together with "the 

^ The Parliamentary governor of Powis Gristle wsis Colonel Hugh 
Price (of the Royal Tribe of Elystan Glodrudd). 
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Marchioness of Worcester, and other noble ladys, his 
Grace's daughters, with four coaches and six horses and 
attendants suitable. Here were noble entertainments 
repeated, and their Graces rested the day following, 
being Aug. 1st, 

With the return of the second Duke of Powis from 
exile in 1722, the days of political and religious up- 
heaviJs may be said to have come to a close, and our 
good old town and its ancient Castle began to settle 
themselves down for a peaceful old age. We have at 
length reached the *^ piping times of peace". 

For, see, the martial vision fails ; 
The glimniering spears are seen no more ; 
The shouts of war die on the g:vle8, 
Or sink in Severn's lonely roar. 
For chiefs, intent on bloody deed, 

And Vengeance, shouting o*er the slain, 
Lo ! highborn Beauty rules the steed. 
Or graceful guides the silken rein. 

Sir Walter ScoU. 

Although a certain amount of progress, both social 
and moral, was made during the days of the eighteenth 
century, yet, during the course of that century, local 
affairs may be said to have been in a state of stagnation, 
and Welsh Pool soon became a veritable " sleepy 
hollow" : busying itself only with the petty affairs of the 
Parish or the Corporation, and generally failing to per- 
form any such heroic or picturesque actions that would 
tempt the pen of anyone writing a general (apart from 
a parochial) history of the locality. And can it be 
wondered at, that the town was in this state of somno- 
lence : when we consider that in this parish (as else- 
where in those dayB) Church-life was slumbering, for 
the Church had not yet been awakened by the 
Evangelical and Catholic revivals which were awaiting 
her; that civic virtues and obligations were almost 
unknown among the burgesses, for the Corporation 
was still an effete body, and was becoming more and 
more the mouthpiece of a privileged few. Indeed, 
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there was felt a keen want for a local leader — one who 
would be in touch with the outside civilised w^orld, 
and at the same time with the little parochial world 
at home. Unfortunately for eighteenth-century Welsh 
Pool, the grand seigniors at the Castle cared very little 
for local affairs, nor did they spend much of their time 
at the ancestral home ; preferring rather a daily round 
of business-and-pleasure-combined at London, or the 
social attractions of Bath and Tunbridge, to the hum- 
drum life of the country. The above, probably, fairly 
sums up the history of our town during the uneventful 
days of this much-abused century. 

MKMORANDA OF LEADING LOCAL EVENTS DURING THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

In the September of 1824 the Provincial Eisteddfod of Powys was 
held at Pool. It laAted for three days, and, at the time, was con- 
bidered a very notable function, being attended by all the principal 
bards of the Island of Britain, as well as by many of the leading 
singers and musicians of the day ; and its audiences comprising 
members of most of the great families of Wales. The subject of 
the Awdl y Gadair was Castell Coch" : the winner being Robert 
Davies, " the Bard of Nantglyn". 

The last business of the old uureformed Corporation was to request 
the Eisteddfod Committee to hand over the balance in their hands — 
held by them during the preceding ten years — in order that this large 
sura of money should be applied towards the restoration of the Town 
Hall. When the Municipal Corporatiom Act came into operation in 
1835, the first mayor to be elected was John Davies Corrie, of Dyserth, 
gentleman. 

In 1832 the Welsh Pool Gas Company introduced the new illumi- 
nant into the town. 

In that year our future Queen, the Princess Victoria, with her 
mother the Duchess of Kent, paid a visit to Powis Castle, which was 
the occasion of great festivities at both town and castle. 

In 1839 Christ Church was built, by public subscriptions, in 
celebration of the comiug-of-age of Viscount Clive. The consecration 
of the church was performed in 1841. 

In 1849 there was a dreadful visitation of the cholera at Pool, 
which ended, as such plagues usually do, with a general overhauling 
of the public and private sanitary arrangements, and the subsequent 
adoption of the Public Health Act by the authorities. Since the 
** cholera yeai*", many thousands of pounds have been expended upon 
the water supply and the sewage of the " Inner District" of the 
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borough. Welsh Pool is now one of the healthiest towns in the 
kingdom. 

As the administrative capital of the county, the two county forces 
— the Yeomanry and the Militia — have their headquarters at Pool. 
In 1852 the latter regiment coased to be recruited by conscription, 
and voluntary enlistment was adopted. 

In August, 1856, there were great rejoicings at the return home 
from the Crimea of the hero, General Sir Percy E. Herbert, Quarter- 
master-General of the British forces. The present Earl of Powis is 
Sir Percy's son. 

In the following year the Railway — that pioneer of civilisation — 
was brought to Welsh Pool, during the mayoralty of Mr. Robert 
Owen. The cutting of the first sod of the future Cambrian Railways 
took place near the old Domen. 

In 1859 the Volunteer Movement was started here. 

Duiing the " Sixties" the old Welsh Town again sprung up — this 
time as a residential suburb. In the same decade the railway to 
Shrewsbury was opened ; the Smithfield and the Public Water Works 
constructed ; the main streets were paved ; and many other public 
works effected. 

During the mayoralty of Mr. Abraham Howell, in 1865, Cilcewydd 
Bridge over the Severn was rebuilt. 

On August 8th, 1868, the town was en fete upon the home-coming 
of another hero —Lord Napier of Magdala — fresh from the Abyssinian 
campaign., Lady Napier's home at that time was Trelydan Hall, 
within the borough. 

In 1871-2, during the mayoralty of Mr. T. Morris, Leigh ton Bridge 
over the Severn was erected. 

In 1871 St. Mary's Church was restored, at a cost of £4,150, from 
the designs of G. E. Street, the great architect of the Gothic Revival. 
The church at the same time was made ** free and open". 

On April 15th, 1872, the old colours of the Militia were hung up in 
St, Mary's. 

In 1873-4, during the mayoralty of Mr. D. P. Owen, the new hand- 
some Town Hall was erected at a cost of £6,000 (exclusive of site). 
The canopy over the old Corporation pew in the parish church, 
together with its gilt figure of "Justice", was erected over the 
judge's seat in the new Assize Court. 

In 1875 the Powys-land Museum was opened. 

In 1877 the strength of the Militia was raised to nineteen com- 
missioned and sixty non-commissioned officers, and 600 rank-and-file. 
On May 1st, 1883, the new colours of the regiment (now the 
4th battalion, South Wales Borderers) were consecrated : the ceremony 
taking place on Maes Gwastad. 

In 1882 the flannel and tweed industry of the town was revived by 
the opening of the Powys-land mills. 

In 1882 the Lord Mayor of London and his suite paid a state visit 
to Welsh Pool, when they were the guests of the municipality. 
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lu 1883, during the mayoralty of Mr. S. Salter, Buttingtoii Bridge 
over the Severn was rebuilt. 

The Queen*8 Jubilee was duly celebrated in 1887 by inaposing civic, 
military, and ecclesiastical functions. One outcome of the Jubilee was 
the opening of the Free Public Library in 1888 (Mr. D. Hichanls, 
mayor). At the same time, the Museum and Art School were 
handed over to the Corporation by deed of gift of the Powys-land 
Club — at the instance of the late Mr. M. C. Jones, Gungrog. 

In 1890 the Borough was divided for electoral purposes into four 
wards, viz. : — The Castle, Buttington, Guilstield, and Llanerchydol. 

In 1890 excavations were carried on at the site of the Abbey. 

Throughout the whole of 1894 a hot contest was waged between 
the County and Borough authorities as to the municipal territory of 
the latter. The County Council wished to detach the more rural 
townships from the Borough, in order to form Parish Councils in 
them. However, after a Government Inquiry had been held, the 
burgesses of Pool came out victorious ; and thus Edward de Cherletou's 
boundary-line of 1406 was preserved. 

In 1895, during the mayoralty of Mr. C. E. Howell, the Powys 
Eisteddfod was once more held beneath the walls of Castell Coch. 

In the same year, the Montgomeryshire and Denbighshire regiments 
of Yeomanry Cavalry ** brigaded " at Welsh Pool. 

In 1896 the questions of most urgent interest to the burgesses of 
Pool seem to be these : — (1) the new County Intermediate Schools, (2) 
the proposed Railway to Llanfair and other places in Caereinion ; (3) 
the claim of Welsh Pool to be the future seat of the Univei-sity Court 
of Wales, and (4) a new Shooting Range, in place of the old one, on 
the Golfa, condemned by the military authorities. 

On June 25th, 1896, the Prince and Princess of Wales stopped at 
Welsh Pool for a few minutes, whilst they were en route for Machynlleth 
and Aberystwyth. The object of the Prince's journey was his installation 
as the first Chancellor of the University of Wales. No Prince of Wales 
had visited Welsh Pool since the days of Owen (ilyndwr, but that 
militant prince's visit to the town, in 1401, was not the occasion of 
much rejoicing ; neither were the visits of the two Llewelyns — in 123.*5 
and 1275 respectively — fraught with happy results to the burgesses. 
Under more auspicious circumstances a Prince of Wales visited Pool 
in 1896. The motto that first greeted him at the railway-station was 
an appropriate quotation from Sir Lewis Morris's special Ode : 

" Our lost Llewelyn seems agaip to come. 
For love of learning to his ancient home." 

The Royal Party was met at the station by the Mayor (Mr. Addie), 
the Directors and chief officials of the Cambrian Railways, the Militia, 
and a special choir of two hundred voices ; and thus the Prince of 
Wales received a fitting welcome upon his first visit to Powys-laud. 
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By the Rev. ELIAS OWEN, F.S.A. 



L — Divination. 

To many it may seem singular that divination in any 
form should be resorted to at the end of the nineteenth 
century ; but that it is, cannot be denied. Partly in 
sport and partly in earnest, young people endeavour to 
get a glimpse of the uncertain fiiture in the certain 
present. The first test that I shall mention came 
under my own observation : I give it just as I after- 
wards saw it done, with the accompanying circum- 
stances that brought it first to my notice. I will 
call it — because for the sake of reference it should have 
a name — 

Ring and Water Divination. 

A young person, a farmer's daughter, was anxious to 
obtain a certain situation, and she asked me to assist 
her. This I said I would gladly do, but I warned her 
not to be too hopeful, as such places were much sought 
after. She seemed most wishful to gain her ends, and 
when she reached her home she tested, as I was told, 
the chances of her success by resorting to a well-known 
test in these parts, though I was ignorant of it before 
I heard of what she had done. There is no need to 
relate how I got to know what she did. She proceeded 
in the following way :— 

First of all, she procured a glass and filled it to about 
three-fourths of its capacity with clear water ; this she 
placed on the table. Then she got the loan of her aged 
mothers wedding-ring, and passed a single hair from 
her own head through the ring. She held the ring 
over the glass of water, and asked audibly, " Shall I go 

VOL. xxix. u 
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to , or shall I not ? Almost immediately the 

ring began to swing, and it struck the side of the glass 
in the most determined manner. That was an affirma- 
tive answer. It may be stated that should the ring 
remain immovable after a question is asked, it is con- 
sidered a negative answer. I have only to add that 
the young woman was successful, and she is at present 
in the situation she sought. 

The New Years Moon and the Silk Handkerchief. 

This is another kind of divination, resorted to by 
young ladies wishful to know how long it will be before 
they become brides. 

The manner of proceeding is as follows : — When 
the moon is full in January — the first full moon in the 
year — young women take a silk handkerchief and stretch 
it out, and they intently watch it to see whether any 
lines come on it. Should no line appear, the young 
person is not to get married that year ; should two 
lines appear, she will get married in two years. Every 
line, in fact, represents a year. A young woman — a 
native, I think, of LlansantflFraid — resorted to this test 
when she was quite young, and three lines came on the 
handkerchief. The next year she did the same thing, 
and then two lines appeared ; the year afterwards she 
again did the same thing, then she saw one line ; and the 
year after she was married, and she is now the happy 
mother of four healthy children. 



II. — Animal Folk-Loke. 
Pig-Killing. 

It is generally believed that the winter months are 
the best for killing pigs : that they can then be easily 
salted. January is a favourite month. I spoke to 
Mr. Edmund Roberts, butcher, Llangedwyn, on the 
subject, and he gave me the following information on 
this matter. 
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His words were : " Every month in the year with 
the letter 'r in it will do for pig-killing and pig-salting/' 
If this is true, then only May, June, July and August 
are excluded, and pigs may be killed eight months in 
the year. 

February Litter, 
It is thought that pigs born or littered in February 
are sure to die. The cold is usually intense in 
February, and it must be trying to young pigs and 
lambs to come into the world in that month. This 
faith has found expression in Llansaintflfraid in these 
words : — 

" Chwefror chwerw, 
Porchell marw.** 

** February's bitter days 
The porkling slays/* 

Dragon Fly. 

When I was a small boy, delighting in running about 
the water-side at Llanidloes, the appearance of a 
dragon-fly drove me homewards, or, at least, far away 
from the dragon-fly's sporting-ground. It was believed 
that this fly had a poisonous sting, and that if it 
attacked anyone, it was dangerous if not fatal to the 
life of the person whom it stung. The name it had 
in Welsh was Gwas y neidr, or Adders servant, a 
name which indicates its venomous nature ; and perhaps 
it was the name that gave rise to the supposition that 
this pretty, active, harmless fly was venomous. 

A Cough and the Cuckoo. 
Should a person take a cold in the fall of the summer, 
it is thought that it cannot be got rid of until he or she 
hears the cuckoo's notes. In November I took a severe 
cold, and a gentleman farmer told me I should have to 
wait for the cuckoo before I could part with my cough. I 
pen this in February, and my cough has not left me. 
I am waiting patiently — or impatiently — for the genial 
days of spring, and the welcome visit of the cuckoo. 

U 2 
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III. — Social Folk-Lore. 
Keeping the Dead unburied over Sunday. 

A short time ago, a working man died suddenly, and, 
owing to some hitch, the body was kept unburied over 
Sunday, to the dismay of the neighbourhood : for the 
people believed that another deatb would occur in the 
week ; and, queerly enough, in the week another person 
died, being crushed to death by a wagon ; but that body 
also lay unburied over the next Sunday, but no death 
followed. However, the single coincidence was enough 
to confirm the people in their superstition. 

On speaking to a person about this matter, she told me 
that in Yorkshire the same superstition prevailed. A 
woman there called my informant's attention to the 
fact that a certain person there was kept over Sunday, 
and that someone else would surely die in the week. 
" But", my informant said to her, " there is no one sick.'* 
**That makes no difference", was the answer, **some 
one will certainly die" ; and here again there was a 
singular coincidence, for the child of my informant died 
of convulsions that very week. This event confirmed 
her faith in the popular saying, and she was frightened 
lest a like event should take place in this parigh, and 
possibly in her own family. When the second death 
occurred, and that body also was kept above ground 
over Sunday, I wished to know whether another death 
was to take place that week. She, however, could not 
tell me, as she had not heard of the second occurrence 
being a sign of a second death ; the superstition referred 
to the first only. 

Three Deaths follow each other. 

Another singular superstition prevails in many places 
in Wales. It is thought that three deaths are to follow 
each other in a neighbourhood. Whenever this takes 
place the belief is confirmed ; when the event does not 
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prove the truth of the superstition it seems, in some 
way or other, to be forgotten. 

Three Weddings. 
Weddings, too, are believed to go in threes. 

Dying people die easily when their feet are towards 

the east. 

Mrs. Probert, an observant woman, living at present 
in Porthywaen, told me that one day she visited the 
house where her mother died, and she went into the 
room where she had died and told the then occupant of 
the house that before her death her mother wished to 
be moved to the bottom of the bed. The pillows were 
placed at the foot of the bed, and the dying person was 
placed in the contrary direction to that in which she 
had been lying, and she died almost immediately after 
she had been moved. " Did you not know", said the 
then tenant of the house, " that that is the direction 
that the sick ought to lie, with their feet towards the 
east?" She confessed that she did not. " Well", said 
she, ** that is the proper way, for then they die easily." 

The east wind is called in Welsh, Gwynt traed y 
Meirw, or the wind that blows on the feet of the dead. 
I had thought that this referred to the fact that the 
dead lie with their feet towards the east in the church- 
yard, but this saying seems to have even a larger appli- 
cation, for it refers also to the way in which the sick 
should lie. 

I do not know whether this custom is Christian or 
Pagan ; if Pagan, it seems to apply or point to sun 
worship, or sun veneration. It is singular how vestiges 
of what has been still prevail ; and if a person keeps nis 
ears open, and does not laugh at what he hears, he 
becomes the recipient of many strangely-treasured 
fancies. 

Wales is very rich in Folk-Lore of various kinds ; it 
can almost be called virgin soil, and as we do not know 
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what bits of information may be picked up of long-past 
ages in the out-of-the way corners of our hills and dales, 
1 should like to see more collectors of Welsh Folk-Lore 
hard and zealously at work before it is too late. 



IV. — Folk- Rhymes. 

On the 29th of May I turned into the school of Llany- 
blodwel, and I found that most of the children, boys 
and girls, had decorated their breasts with bunches of 
oak apples and leaves of the oak. I had never seen it 
so extensively done before. But this year is an 
exceptionally good year for oak apples. I said: Well, 
children, what do you mean by those pretty bunches of 
oak apples ?" One of the first-class boys shouted out : — 

"The 29th of May, 
Oak-apple day, 

If you wont give us a holiday, 
We'll all run away." 

I saw that T had, as we say, put my foot into it, for 
the children could not be allowed a holiday, as they 
thought they deserved to have, for lately the school 
had been closed in consequence of the lamented death 
of Mr. Rowlands, our late worthy schoolmaster. 

On inquiry I ascertained that there was another 
version of the above, thus : — 

" The 29th of May, 
Royal Oak Day, 
If we shan't have a holiday, 
We'll all run away." 

The little ones all knew of the hiding of the king in 
an oak tree, and how that an owl saved his life be 
perching itself on the branch of the oak. His pursuers 
drew the inference from this fact that no one could be 
in hiding there, or the owl would have flown away. 

A young woman in this parish had intended marrying 
in May, and I had heard of the proposed month, and 
asked her about the postponement. She said that her 
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fiiture mother-in-law objected to May, because of the 
old saying : — 

** Marry in May, 
You'll rue the day." 

And in consequence of this belief the marriage was 
put off to June 1st, and June 1st was a charming 
wedding day. The sun shone brightly on the wedding 
ring, and this my young female friend devoutly wished 
would be the case. 

Mrs. Whitfield, of Abertanat, whose father owned and 
occupied a large farm in Llansantffraid parish, in a 
conversation that I had with her about smock-frocks, 
formerly generally worn by farmers and farm-servants, 
told me that her father and the servant-men wore this 
garment because it was light and serviceable, and that 
her father was in the habit of saying — 

** Hemp and leather. 
For fine weather, 
And rest for foul." 

The hemp referred to the smock-frock, and the leather 
to the men's shoes, and possibly to the horse- trappings. 
The saying meant that in fair weather all hands were to 
turn out, and that when it rained they were to t^ke 
rest. " Occasionally", Mrs. Whitfield said, " that in 
rainy, unsettled weather the men were anxious to go 
to the fields, but that her father would stop them by 
repeating the above stanza, and that he would send 
them to lie down." Go and lie down, lads, and when 
it clears up I will call you." Then, when the clouds 
had cleared away, he would go to his men, wake them 
up, and to the fields they went, and there they would 
remain, sometimes even all night. The rest in the 
foul would in such cases be acceptable, as preparative 
to their long spell of work. 

We have all heard saws about early rising, but I 
never heard the following, which was repeated to me 
by Mrs. Probert, Porthywaen, as a saying often in her 
husband's mouth — 
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" If you want to thrive, 
Get up at five ; 
If you have thriven, 
Get up at seven.'* 



She ^ave me another version, which is the same as 
above, with a few verbal differences : — 



It was formerly considered a sin to lie in bed later 
than seven o'clock in the morning. Five was the hour 
to be up and doing, but then a couple of hours were 
devoted to sleep every afternoon. 

Lately I spoke to a mason who had a cough, and he 
told me he had put away his underclothing too soon, 
which was a mistake, for — 



These words I heard for the first time in central 
Montgomeryshire, years ago, but they seem to be 
common along the English borders of Wales. 

Sayings like the above are dying out, but they die 
hard. They seem to have had an English origin, and 
found a home in English-speaking Wales. 



" If you want to thrive, 
You must get up at five ; 
But if you have thriven, 
You may lie till seven." 



Until May is out, 

Do not change a clout." 
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THE LTNGEN-BURTONS OF LONGNER, NEAR 
SHREWSBURY. 

By the Rev. GEO. SANDFORD, Pant Purlas, Llandrindod 



Among the recognised descendants of the Princes of 
Powys-land through William, Lord of Mawddwy, and 
in after-time through Sir John Burgh, Knt. Sheriff of 
Shropshire, A.D. 1449, there is one family deserving of 
more prominence than has hitherto been granted. 

I refer to Isabel, third daughter of Sir John Burgh, 
and her descendants. She married Sir John Lingen, 
the ancestor of the Bartons of Longner in the Parish 
of St. Chad, near Shrewsbury, in an uninterrupted 
male line. 

The four daughters of Sir John Burgh, Lord of 
Mawddwy, who were well-dowered, as well as high- 
born, married three Shropshire gentlemen, and the 
fourth married Sir John Lingen, now represented by 
the Burtons of Longner, near Shrewsbury. 

Elizabeth married Wm. Newport, of High Ercall, 
ancestor of the Earls of Bradford. 

Ankaret married John Leighton, whose descendants 
have their seat at Loton Park. 

Eliza, or Elizabeth, married Thomas Mytton, the 
head of a family flourishing for ages at Halston, near 
Oswestry, and still represented at Garth in Mont- 
gomeryshire, while Isabel married Sir John Lingen, of 
Lingen and Sutton, co. Hereford, and jure uxoris 
of Radbrook, co. Gloucester, and conveyed into his 
family large estates : ** the lordshippes and manors of 
Yocelton and Stretton, i.e., with the myll and the 
parke, part of the fforest of Cawes, Kynnton, Sturchley, 
Wentnor, with the advowson of the * Churche, Grave- 
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nor Overs, Shelve and the fourth part of Walter's/ " as 
mentioned in the Montgomeryshire Collections, vol. x, 
page 100. 

Sir John Lingen was a knight of affluence and dis- 
tinction, and possessed an ample domain at Radbrook 
in Gloucestershire, but his descendants, through a 
fortunate intermarriage with the heiress of the Burton 
family, were at length settled at Longner, near 
Shrewsbury, in the ancient realms of Powys-land. 

The several representatives of the princely line of 
Powys lived for ages in Shropshire, as though they 
were indigenous to the soil, and destined to a happy 
and thriving existence, through successive centuries, 
in a realm once governed by their ancestors, interested 
in all political movements, developing the agricultural 
resources of their broad acres, and promoting every 
useful measure for the benefit of their tenantry, re- 
membering the duties as well as the privileges of their 
ample possessions. 

After the lapse of a few generations, Thomas Lingen, 
Esq., of Sutton, co. Hereford, and Radbrook, co. 
Gloucester, married Ann Burton, a member of a family 
of great antiquity, being in possession of Longner in 
the time of Edward I V, and previously seated at Burton, 
or Boorton, in the Parish of Condover, Shropshire. 

Robert Burton, the son of Thomas, and Ann Lingen, 
born in 1725, assumed the name of Burton pursuant to 
the will of his great-uncle Thomas Burton, of Longner, 
High Sheriff of the co. Salop in 1709, by Act of 
Parliament 1748. 

He married, 7th June, 1748, Anne, daughter of 
Thomas Hill, Esq., of Tern Hall, and sister of the first 
Lord Berwick, of Attingham Hall, near Shrewsbury, 
by whom, who died in 1771, he had issue three sons, 
Robert, Henry, and Edward. 

Robert, his heir, High Sheriff of Shropshire in 1804, 
married in 1798 Rose, second daughter and co-heir ot 
John Smitheman, Esq., of Little Wenlock, and died 
without issue. 
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Henry, born in 1755, Vicar of Atcham, of Madeley, 
and for some time of the Holy Cross, and St. Giles, in 
Shropshire, leaving issue by his wife, Mary, daughter 
of William Gittins, Esq., of Chilton, co. Salop. 

Robert, heir to his uncle Robert, born 28th April, 
1796, married, first, Catherine, second daughter of 
William Walcot, of Moor Hall, co. Salop, by whom, 
who died in 1830, he had a daughter, Jemima Anne, 
married to Thomas William Walcot, Esq., third son of 
the Rev. Charles Walcot, of Bitterley. 

Mr. Burton married secondly, August 6th, 1835, 
Catherine, eldest daughter of the Rev. Herbert 
Oakeley, D.D., of Oakeley, co. Salop, by whom he had 
five sons, the eldest of whom was Robert Lingen, his 
successor, who married his cousin, Catherine Sophia, 
daughter of Richard Francis Cleaveland, Commander, 
Royal Navy. 

He had also a daughter married to Charles John 
Morris, Esq., of Oxon, near Shrewsbury, Sheriff of co. 
Salop in 1884. 

Mr. Burton was High Sheriff of Shropshire in 1852, 
and the last Mayor of Shrewsbury (1835) under the old 
corporation. He was again elected to that office in the 
reformed corporation in 1844, and was an Alderman 
to the time of his death, September 14th, 1860. He 
was a magistrate for the borough, as well as for the 
county, and a Deputy-Lieutenant, a trustee of Shrews- 
bury School, and of the municipal, and most of the 



for many years as the leader of the Conservative party 
in Shrewsbury, where he possessed considerable in- 
fluence. The brother of the aforesaid Robert Burton, 
the Rev. Henry Burton, M.A.,Rector of Upton Cressett, 
and Vicar of Atcham and of Coudover, Salop, married 
the Honourable Charlotte Belasyse, third daughter of 
Viscount Barrington. He died September 6tn, 1873, 
aged 70 years, without issue. 
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Edward, the third son of Robert and Anne Burton, 
born in 1756, married Dorothy Eliza, daughter of 
Joshua Blakeway, Esq., of Lythwood, co. Salop, and 
died 18th April, 1827. 

His elder son Edward, born in 1794, married in 1825 
Ellen, daughter of the Rev. Joseph Corbett, D.D., of 
Longnor, Archdeacon of Salop. He was Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Oxford, and author of A History 
of the Christian Church, which has passed through 
numerous editions. As examining cnaplain of the 
Bishop of Oxford he is mentioned as having examined 
Samuel Wilberforce, afterwards Bishop of Winchester, 
for Deacon 8 orders. He died without issue 19th Jan. 
1836. 

His younger brother, Robert Lingen, M.A., was 
vicar of the Holy Cross and St. Giles, Shrewsbury. 
Married first, in 1829, Everilda, daughter of the Rev. 
Rigbye Rigbye, of Harrock Hall, co. Lancaster ; and 
secondly, Mary Anne Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. 
Orlando Hamlyn Williams, of Clovelly, co. Devon, by 
whom he had a son, Edward Lingen, bom 1836. 

John Lingen Burton, of Longner Hull, born July 
23rd, 1862, is the present representative of the family. 

Longner is an isolated portion of the parish of St. 
Chad, situated three miles south-east from Shrewsbury. 
Mr. Burton was the owner of the whole township. 

The Hall is a handsome and spacious mansion, with 
projecting gables, adorned with turrets and pinnacles, 
and fronted with beautiful white GrinshiU freestone. 
It stands on an acclivity commanding an extensive view 
of the surrounding country and the chain of Stretton 
Hills, and of the meandering course of the Severn, which 
flows immediately beneath it. 

An extensive and finely-timbered park surrounds the 
Hall, the immediate vicinity of which is tastefully 
ornamented with pleasure-grounds and shrubberies. 
The interior of the mansion contains some beautiful 
pictures. A fine portrait of Queen Elizabeth is sup- 
posed to have been presented by Her Majesty to the 
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ancestors of the present proprietor. A magnificent 
gothic window of stained glass, in which several figures 
of difierent members of the family are conspicuous, 
lights the entrance-hall. 



Arms, — Party per pale azure, and purpure, a cress, engrailed or, 
between four roses, ar^. 

Crest. — A dexter gauntlet ppr., couped at the wrist. 
Motto, ^Domium providebit. 

Seats, — Longner Hall, near Shrewsbury ; Radbrook, Gloucester- 
shire. 
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As one of the Presidents ot the Powys Provincial 
Eisteddfod, held at Oswestry on the 11th and 12th of 
June 1896, Principal Rhys delivered the following 
interesting and suggestive address, which we have much 
pleasure in reproducing from the Oswestry Advertiser : — 

I propose to talk a little bit in a random sort of 
way about Powys. This is the eisteddfod of Powys, 
and one naturally asks, What is Powys ? To that the 
answer has been given long, long ago in a poem which 
I have read in the Red Book of Hergest, the chief 
treasure of the Welsh College at Oxford, and it is this : 
" Powys, Paradwys Cymru'\ that is to say, Powys is the 
Paradise of Wales and the Welsh; and to vouch for the 
continued correctness of the answer, we have the whole 
weight of the authority of the County Council of 
Montgomeryshire. Well, I have not had the advan- 
tage of being bred and born in the Paradise of Wales, 
but among the Gentiles just outside it. From Plin- 
limmon and Eisteddfa Gurig we occasionally used to 
cast wistful eyes on this Paradise; and in days long 
ago my ancestors, doubtless, knew this country well, as 
they thought it their duty, from time to time, to 
interfere to prevent the farmers of Powys from over- 
stocking their land. 

In their visits down here they must have often seen 
those two fine rivers, the Severn and the Wye; but for 
reasons of their own, or their ancestors before them, 
they gave the palm to their own river, the Rheidol, and 
there is a story which explains that. One fine summer 
morning three wells of water burst forth on Plinlimmon 
to run a race, not to Liverpool or Birmingham — or any 
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other thirsting home of the Philistine, but to the sea, 
the blue sea. So down, down they sped, over the 
slopes of the mountain : but the Severn and the Wye 
were so charmed with this Paradise of Wales that they 
dawdled, listening to the warbling of the birds of 
Powys, while the Rheidol, more in earnest, like some of 
the people on her banks, listened to no voice but the 
harsh music of her own cataracts. The result was that 
the Rheidol reached the sea three weeks before the 
others, and we have to this day a couplet which alludes 
to that great event in the following words : — 

" ' Hafreu a Gwy yn hyfryd eu gwedd, 
A'r Rheidol fawr ei haurhydedd.' 

" * Severn and Wye of pleasant mien, 
And the Rheidol of great renown.' 

I am sorry to say that is all I have ever heard of that 
Epic of the rivers. Clearly it comes from the Aberyst- 
with side, and there was probably more of it ; ^ for the 
shepherd who, standing on Plinlimmon, could rise to 
the contemplation of the waters setting out for the fii-st 
time for the ocean, must have been a born poet. Under 
favourable circumstances he might perhaps have com- 
peted with Hugh Miller for the uncrowned laureateship 
of geology ; but as it was he was fated to remain in the 
obscurity of many ' a mute inglorious Milton', born on 
the other side of the mountains. 

" The portion of Powys that extends to the top of 
Plinlimmon is named, as you all know, Arwystli, which 
has been sometimes regarded as so called after a man 
named Arwystli. That may be correct, but nothing is 
really known of any such person connected with that 
part of Wales, and possibly another explanation is 

1 "Bonwm" has supplied a fuller version in Bygones^ June 24th, 
1896 

" Tair afon gynt a rifwyd 
Ar ddwyfron Pumlumon Iwyd : 
Hafren a Gwy, hyfryd eu gwedd 
A Rheidol, fawr ei hanrhydedd." 
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preferable, namely, that it was conquered from an 
earlier people, and held under hostages by the Powysian 
victor : at any rate the word seems derived from the 
Welsh gtvi/stl, " a hostage", a word which you may know 
in German as geissel ; and the Irish have reduced it to 
gially of the same meaning. In fact, one of the earliest 
conquests made by the Celts in Ireland was known by 
the corresponding name of Airgialla or Oirghialla, which 
has been Anglicized Oriel ; it embraced at one time the 
country now represented by the counties of Louth, 
Armagh, Monaghan, and parts of Tyrone. This con- 
quest is supposed to have taken place in the earlier 
half of the fourth century, and to have displaced the 
ancient Scotti, who, in consequence, as I take it, appear 
for the first time in the history of Roman Britain, 
joining in an attack which the Picts made on the 
province in the year 360. 

Who knows but that long before the Goidels began 
subjugating a country which they in their own language 
called Airgialla, the men of Powys of still earlier days 
were conquering the upper valleys of the Severn and 
the Wye, and giving the slopes of this side of Plin- 
limmon the same name in their own way of pronouncing 
it. This was our Arwystii, and the name still exists 
not only for antiquaries and the county authorities, 
but for the shepherds of the Cardiganshire slopes of 
Plinlimrnon. They call one of the summits of Plin- 
limmon, Arwystii. We reckon two chief summits of 
Plinlimmon, Pumlumon Fawr, or Great Plinlimmon, 
which we place in Cardiganshire ; and the other, the 
Montgomeryshire top, we call Pumlumon 'Rwjsli, or the 
Plinlimmon of Arwystii. 

I notice, however, that the ordinary books on 
geography give the highest point of Plinlimmon as 
belonging to Montgomeryshire ; but they may be very 
correct as to Central Africa and as inaccurate near home 
as the guide book, which, in poetic terms, describes the 
Dee meandering into the sea near Bangor in Car- 
iitirvonshire. 

VOL. XXIX. X 
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** I have suggested that the earlier men of Powys 
gave its name to Arwystli to commemorate their con- 
(juest of that part of the country, but it is right to say 
that the later men of Powys allowed it to be wrested 
from them by the men of Gwynedd, whose southern 
boundary may at one time have been the Mawddach. 
At what date these Venedotians pushed their way 
south, for instance, to the Dovey at Glan Gwynedd, 
above Machynliech, and claimed Maen Gwynedd as 
their landmark on the Berwyn, I cannot say ; possibly 
all that goes back to the time of Maelgwn in the sixth 
century ; while the conquest of Arwystli by Gwynedd 
seems to belong to a far later time, and forms the 
explanation of the ecclesiastical map to this day, which 
shows Arwystli as part of the see of Bangor, which is 
yar excellence the Diocese of Gwynedd. 

" I am inclined to think that the early men of Powys 
w^ere the Celtic people of the Ordovices, the name 
handed down by Koman historians, who showed them 
to have been in possession of the country comprising 
not only most of Mid- Wales, but also a large extent of 
the adjacent tract of what is now reckoned England ; 
in fact, these ancient Ordovices were probably the 
people who brought the Welsh language — an early form 
of that language, of course — into the west of this 
island, that is to say, into a district where Goidelic, or 
a language akin to Irish, was the dominant one till 
then. 

From Powys we may suppose Brythonic influence 
and Brythonic speech to have spread north and south. 
But it took a long time to silence the language of the 
Goidels, and the ancient inscriptions of the country make 
it probable that a language like Irish was to be heard 
in parts of the north and of the south of Wales, and in 
Devon and Cornwall as late as the seventh century. 

" There is a great scarcity of ancient inscriptions of 
the post-Roman type in Powys, and it has been sug- 
gested to me that the men of Powys, though good at 
the spear and the sword, must have been more illiterate 
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than those of the Goidelic districts. I am not inclined 
to believe it, and I have an idea that post-Roman 
inscriptions are rarer here owing to some difference in 
the burial customs of the country in early times ; for 
most of the inscriptions to be expected would relate to 
the dead. Thus, while one race buried in tumuli, or 
barrows, another race may have marked their important 
dead by setting up a stone near their burial place. 

It is natural to suppose that those who set up 
stones may have learned from the Romans to have 
those stones inscribed, while there was less inducement 
in the case of huge mounds of earth to set up a tomb- 
stone of any kind. In this connection I have always 
one question to ask the men of Powys : Does anyone 
know of any cromlechs in Powys?^ Beyond the Mawdd- 
ach there are plenty, as there are also plenty in parts 
of South Wales ; and I have noticed a cromlech on the 
boundary of one of the farms of Jesus College, as fur 
north in Herefordshire as the parish of Dorstone in the 
Golden Valley. If not, this also may possibly prove to 
represent a difference of burial rites arising from a 
deep-seated difference of race. But if there is any 
difference of race, have we still any traces of it ? 

"I will not appeal to the bards or musicians: they 
will tell me that they can sing better in the north than 
in the south. That remains to be proved. The 
question is hard to answer, like many others ; but if the 
Ordovices, who were probably Celts of the Brythonic 
branch, cleared out an earlier population, or mixed to 
any great extent with the aborigines, the people of 
Powys might be expected to be to this day more purely 
Aryan than those to the north and to the south of 
them. 

The pure Aryan type is usually conjectured to have 
been characterised by light air, blue eyes, and a very 

^ In a MS. Record of an Allotment of Seats in the Register of 
Carno, there occurs the name of Derwlwyn, or Cromifclie^ but there 
are no remains of it left. Carno is on the watershed that divides 
Montgomcijshire into two unequal portions. — D. R. T. 

X 2 
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respectable stature. We have no statistics to show us 
whether the men of Powys are taller and have lighter 
hair and bluer eyes than any other Welshmen. If, 
however, they are bigger men, one would, on tlie whole, 
expect that they would require more food than a smaller 
race ; and this leads me to touch on a tradition which 
used to be current in North Cardiganshire, that there 
was a sort of Paradise, or Land of Cockayne and good 
living, somewhere in Powys and near the borders of 
England. In that favoured country the people had, it 
was believed, at least one meal a day more than in the 
rest of the Principality. So when the Land Commis- 
sion was sitting in those parts I anxiously watched to 
see if any of those lucky Powysians would come forward 
and tell us all about their mode of life ; and I was not 
wholly disappointed. 

We had some account of the extra meal, but one 
had to be cautious what questions one asked ; for I had 
learnt from experience that the Welsh farmer was 
never very willing to describe his food and drink. His 
tongue, however, used to be a little loosened if he was 
asked to describe his neighbour s fare ; but I never got 
an opportunity of asking a little question which 1 had 
in my mind, and I do not mind mentioning it to you, 
why the dinner begins in a certain district in Powys 
with the pudding, which elsewhere more generally 
comes towards the end of the meal. Of course I have 
the prosaic answer that it was an invention of the hard- 
hearted farmer to prevent his servants and labourers 
eating too much meat. But I heard also a far different 
explanation, namely, that the people of a certain parish 
in Powys had once been in the habit of having their 
pudding like everybody else, towards the close of their 
dinner ; but that a strong man among them happening 
to die before reaching the pudding, they were so struck 
with the pity that he had not been able to enjoy the 
pudding before departing this life, that they vowed for 
the future, one and all, to eat their pudding first. The 
only scriouis criticism on this answer is that it looks as 
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if invented in Cardiganshire at a time when as yet the 
the nature of puddings was not well understood in that 
benighted county ; but a wrong theory cannot affect 
the fact of the precedence given to pudding in Powys. 

*' Next to the question of race in this part of the 
country, the history of the dialects of Welsh still 
existing in Powys is a very difficult one, but as I have 
talked on that subject elsewhere not very long ago, I 
will not try such a tangled subject now. 

" There is another very difficult question connected 
with Powys, and that is what were the boundaries of 
Powys from time to time, and nearly allied with that 
is the question what the name may mean. Powys is 
usually talked of as two parts, Powys Fadog and Powys 
Wenwynwyn, that is to say Madog's Powys and 
Gwenwynwyn s Powys. What does Madogs Powys, 
for instance, mean ? It seems to me that it means 
Madog's resting-place, Madog s seat or settlement : this 
is the inference I draw from the words related to the 
vocable Powys, such for instance as Pouisma Deuui, 
the name of a place mentioned in the Book of Llandaff^ 
which was later Powysfa Dewi, David s Resting-Place. 
Powysfa, however, is shortened into pwysfa, and it 
enters into the compound gorphwysfa, *a resting-place', 
as for instance in Pen Gorphwysfa, which is book 
Welsh for what Englishmen call the Pass of Llanberis, 
and the natives Pen y Pass. The verbal noun in the 
former is gorphwys, * to rest', from a longer form 
gorphowys, of the same meaning, and unrelated to 
pwys, * weight*, but possibly connected with the Latin 
pausa, * a cessation or stopping', and the Greek pauo, 
* I make to rest, cause to stop'. So it would seem as 
though Powys must have meant the seat or resting- 
place of somebody — 1 should provisionally say the seat 
or settlement of the Ordovices. 

*'Arwystli as one of the western portions of Powys 
has been already mentioned ; let us now come to where 
we are. This Oswestry, the key of Wales, or Croes 
Oswallt, as we call it in Welsh, was a part of Powys 
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and it is still, though reckoned a part of England, 
more Welsh, I am told, than some of the towns within 
the Principality itself. So, very rightly, Oswestry con- 
tinues part and parcel of a Welsh diocese, St. Asaph. 

" For a moment, however, let us pay a flying visit to 
the Maelors, namely, Maelor Gymraeg and Maelor 
Saesneg, the annals of which have been collected with 
great skill by the Hon. Mrs. Bulkeley-Owen, and to 
some extent incorporated in the evidence she was good 
enough to give before the Land Commission. But I 
wish just to direct your attention to a somewhat 
different question connected with Maelor. Maelor 
has had its eminent men, and among them we may 
probably reckon a Gruffudd Maelor, whom history 
mentions as lord of the two Maelors in the 12th century. 
I am, however, not going to study his history, but 
merely to take his name as an illustration of a point I 
have in view. 

" The name Gruffudd Maelor means, according to 
Welsh syntax, Gruffudd of Maelor : that is to say, 
Maelor, though it is a noun in the genitive case, falls 
in readily with our common notion of a surname ; and 
there are reasons for thinking that in some such fashion 
the name Maelor found its way into English as Maleore, 
the surname of a man with whom I would like Welsh- 
men to become better acquainted than they usually 
seem to be. 

Now, the man I allude to lived in the 15th century, 
and he is found called in Latin Mailorius, or, rather, 
Thomas Mailorius, which has been made in English 
into Thomas Malory. The evidence of this name, 
which literally means Thomas of Maelor, connects the 
bearer of it with one of your two Maelors ; and that is 
not all, for Leland tells us that he was a Welshman, 
and he links his name with Maelor. Whether Thomas 
Malory had left Wales or not I cannot say, but we are 
told that the name Malory is found connected with 
estates in Yorkshire in the 16th century, and with 
estates in Leicestershire in the 17th and 18th. In 
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any case, we claim Malory as a Welshman, whether he 
ended his days in Wales or in England, and in spite 
of his having produced one of the most charming works 
in the English language. I need hardly say that I 
allude to Malory's Morte UArthiu\ which consists in 
the main of an extensive collection of the Romances 
about Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, 
translated by Malory from French into a most quaint 
and enjoyable English version of the Arthurian legend. 

It is needless to say that nobody's education in 
English literature is complete who has not read Malory's 
story, and who has not been held, some time or other, 
spell-bound by its Celtic enchantment and glamour. 
Perhaps a future Eisteddfod may do something to make 
Welshmen more familiar with Malory's name ; and 
perhaps those who have access to the family papers and 
pedigrees of the gentry of Maelor and neighbouring 
districts may yet discover more of the history of Malory 
and his descendants. The biography of Malory is at 
present impossible, but we have his work, and we may 
say of it, in the words of the poet, that it is ' a joy for 
ever'. To a Welshman it must always seem most 
natural that the translation of the romances* about the 
hero of our race should have been undertaken by a 
Welshman, and we find no diflBculty in understanding 
why Malory undertook the tiisk. As to the romances, 
that is too large a question for me to enter on here. 
Lest you should, however, think that in my references 
to the story of Arthur I am wandering further and 
further from Oswestry, I will now show you that it is 
not so. 

In a very primitive form of the story, as stated in the 
Welsh triads, we are told that Arthur had not one 
wife called Gwenhwyfar, or Guinevere, but three wives 
bearing that name in succession. This is probably a 
part of the myth which has attached itself to the name 
of Arthur as a real man ; it is rather like some things 
in Irish legend, and it was altogether of so primitive 
an order that it could not enter into the story without 
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spoiling the plot ; and, as a matter of fact, it appears 
nowhere except in the Triads. Now, of the three 
Gwenhwyfars, one was called daughter of Ogurvan the 
Giant, and you know how the Romances describe 
Gwenhwyfar going astray in the latter part of her 
married life. But the Welsh tradition, as represented 
by the following couplet, is still harder on her. It 
runs thus : — 

"* Gwenhwyfar, ferch Ogyrfau Gawr, 
Drwg yu fechan, gwaeth yn fawr.' 

* Guinevere, Giant Ogurvan*8 daughter, 
Nanghty young, more naughty later/ 

** Personally, I am inclined to discount the traditions 
of the Ancients against women, just as I notice that 
they hardly ever seem to have given vogue to any 
saying which has come down to us as a proverb favour- 
able to the fair sex. That, however, is not what I 
wished to call attention to, but to the designation of 
the lady as the daughter of Giant Ogurvan. Then 
comes the question who Ogurvan was, and that you 
can probably answer better than I. For he appears to 
have been an old Oswestry man, as the Welsh name 
for old Oswestry- seems to have been Caer Ogyrfan, or 
Ogurvan's Fort. 

" Yesterday I had the pleasure of examining that 
eminence, with its extensive trenches and other traces 
of ancient fortification. I tried then to iniagine that I 
saw the giant's lovely daughter and her maids gracing 
the scene. 1 have, however, too little imagination for 
the task, but some of you visiting the weird spot in the 
air of the evening might be more successful. The sub- 
ject deserves to he handled by a genius, and I venture 
to suggest it to our bards and musicians who complain 
of a scarcity of suitable themes for their creative powers. 
If one is found with a genius for the treatment of 
ancient magic and mysticism, his talents might have 
some scope in dealing with Gwenhwyfars father, the 
giant Ogurvan, whom the Book of Talicsia treats as 
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the origiuator of letters and writing, and as the owner 
of a mysterious cauldron, out of which emerge three 
muses. But I find the story, so to say, brought down 
to a later time by your esteemed townsman, Mr. Parry- 
Jones, and 1 w'dl read you a passage from his story of 
Oswestry Castle. ' The Norman garrison in Shrewsbury 
was besieged. William marched to its relief and swept 
the Welsh border. The French chronicler tells that when 
William was on his march near the Welsh border he 
came to a ruined city, of which Mr. Clark says : " I am 
inclined to think that it may be Old Oswestry", where 
he hears a marvellous story of the giant Geomagog, 
whose uneasy spirit still ruled the city, and how Payu 
Peverel, the " proud and courageous knight'', cousin of 
the King, with his " shiel shining with gold, on which 
was a cross of azure indented", took fifteen knights 
with him in the midst of a tempest of thunder and 
lightning, and fought the fiend, who carried a great 
club, and was guarding a treasure of "oxen, cows, 
swans, peacock, horses, and all other animals, made of 
fine gold, and there was a golden Bull which told the 
events which were to come". Whether the treasure 
still remains buried in Old Oswestry the chronicler 
fails to tell.' 

** Yesterday I had the honour to open your splendid 
exhibition, and I could not help thinking how very 
nice it would have been to have some of those golden 
cattle to show — and especially the gold bull prophet. 
We might have sent him to the Prime Minister, who, 1 am 
sure, is very anxious to know what is going to happen. 
I see, however, that I must stop : 1 merely allude to 
that fairy world of Ogurvan's to prepare you, so to say, 
for the Eisteddfod mysteries by getting you into the 
proper mesmeric temper for the bards and the musicians 
to operate on you. That reminds me that music is well 
represented in this district ; let us hope that in the 
near future the vocalists of Powys will be able, like the 
warriors of ancient Powys, to go forth conquering North 
and South on the Eibteddfod platform, and not resting 
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content to leave that fascinating field in the possession 
of their more Goidelic neighbours in Gwynedd and 
Deheubarth. 

" Now I hope that you will consider I have chattered 
enough, especially as I have called your attention back 
to an old Oswestry worthy, Ogurvan, the giant, father- 
in-law to Arthur, and owner for a time of the celebrated 
Round Table ; but some Oswestry Christian will, 
perhaps, say that he does not feel quite comfortable as 
to his kinship with the old giant, and that I might say 
a word of some other great man associated with 
Oswestry. Well, I am most willing and happy to do 
so. I was yesterday shown a most picturesque old 
house in Oswestry, and as I heard it called the Llwyd 
Mansion, my curiosity was at once roused, and I found 
that it belonged in ages gone by to the Lloyds of 
Llanvorda. Of that family came a great man, a very 
great man, to wit, Edward Lhuyd, who was born in the 
year 1660, and died in 1709, when he was buried, it is 
said, in the Welsh aisle of St. Michaels at Oxford ; 
that is to say, in the burial-place then reserved for 
Jesus College. For Edward Lhuyd was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest men educated at the Welsh College. 
I feel an interest in the memory of Edward Lhuyd, not 
only on account of his connection with the Welsh 
College, but because he was in many respects the 
greatest Celtic philologist the world has ever seen. It 
is not too much to say that had Celtic philology 
walked in the ways of Edward Lhuyd, and not of such 
men as Dr. Pughe and Col. Valiancy, it would by this 
time have reached a far higher ground than it has, and 
native scholars would have left no room for the meteoric 
appearance of Zeuss, or of the other Germans who have 
succeeded him in the same field of study. 

Edward Lhuyd was very various in his acquire- 
ments, but I have mostly come un his footsteps in 
Celtic philology and Celtic archaBolog3^ It matters 
not what it is, I find that Edward Lhuyd has been 
before me. I inquire into the old inscriptions of North 
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Wales — Lhuyd was aware of the only Ogam stone there. 
I go on the same sort of errand to the extreme south- 
west of Ireland — Lhuyd had penetrated there before 
me, and he proves the first in modern times to have 
called attention to Irish Ogam stones. I must stop, 
though I could go on for half a day dilating on the 
genius of Edward Lhuyd and its achievements in the 
tield of Celtic philolo^. But before dismissing the 
memory of your illustrious Oswestry man, let me draw 
a very brief moral. It is this : you Oswestry people must 
adorn your town with a noble statue of Edward Lhuyd. 
For my own part I can only say that I feel interested 
as Principal of Jesus College, as Professor of Celtic, 
and as a Welshman. 

" So I venture to promise that no trivial cause will 
prevent me from being present at the unveiling of a 
statue to Edward Lhuyd." 
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NOBILITY AND GENTRY 

Which are, ok lately wbee, belated unto the County ok 
Montgomery, 

With their Seats and Titles by which they are or have been 
known, (a.d. 1673.) 



B. 

Henry Blaeney, of Tregynog,^ Esq. 
Sydney Bynus/ of Glanlannat, G. 

C. 

The Right Honorable Edward Lord Herbert, Baron of 

Cherbury, and of Castle-Island in Ireland, etc. 
Sir Richard Corbett,,of Laugh ton,^ Bart. 
George Devereux,* of Vaenor, Esq. 
Edward Edwards,^ of Collfryn, Gent. 
Edward Evans, of Rhyd y-Carw, Gent. 

G. 

Evan Glynn,* of Glynn, Esq. 
Humphry Griffith/ of Bron march, Esq. 
Richard Griffith, of Sytton, Gent. 
Walter Griffith, of Brongain, Gent. 

H. 

Henry Herbert, of Llyssun, Esq. 
Richard Herbert, of Dolegyog, Esq. 
Richard Herbert, of Cery,^ Esq. 



^ Third son of Sir Arthur Blayney, Knt., of Gregynog. 
^ Bynner of Glantanat Uchs. 

^ Second Bart, of Leighton, married Victoria, daughter and co-heir 
of Sir William Uvedale, of Wickham, Hants. 

^ Sheriff in 1658 and 1673. * Descended from David Llwch. 

® Sheriff in 1675. Son-in-law of Geo. Devereux, Esq. 

^ Broniarth : married Jane, daughter of Bishop Griffith. Their son 
Brochwel, dying without issue, left the estate to his niece, Mrs. Llojd, 
of Domgiiy. ^ Dolforgan. 
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K. 

John KyflSn, of Bodvac'h, Esq. 
John Kynaston,^ of Bryngwyn, Esq. 
Ralph Kynaston, of Trewylan, Gent. 

L. 

Robert Lee, of Cirgi'on,' Esq. 
Lodowick Lewis,* of Dole^wennith, Gent. 
, Sir Charles Lloyd, of Garth Bar. 
Edward Lloyd, of Berthlwyd, Esq. 
Edmond Lloyd, of Trefnant, Esq. 
Philip Lloyd, of Lay ton, Gent. 
Charles Lloyd, of Doleobran, Gent. 
Jenkin Lloyd, of Llangirrick, Gent. 

M. ' 

John Matthews, of Trefnanney, Esq. 
Sir Thomas Middleton, of Chirk Bar. 
Matthew Morgan, of Aberhavey, Esq. 
I Thomas Morris, of Trevedrid, Gent i 
Roger Mostyn, of Doley-Corslwyn, Esq. 
Richard Mytton, of Pont-y-Skowryd, Esq.* 
Andrew Newport, of Deuthwr, Esq.^ 

0. 

Richard Owen, of Rhiwsadson, Esq. 
Rowland Owen, of Llynlloedd, Esq. 

P. 

Vincent Piers, of («tc), Gent. 

The Right Honorable William Herbert, Baron Herbert of 

Powis, etc. 
Sir Matth. Price, of Newtown, Bart. 
Matth. Price, of Parke, Esq. 
William Price, of Llanllugan, Gent.^ 
Thomas Price, of Llanvylling, Gent.^ 



1 Sheriff in 1656. His wife was Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
Oliver Lloyd of Bryngwyu, Esq. ^ Of Criggion. 

3 See " Hist, of Llanidloes", Mont. Coll., vii, 50. 

< Sheriff in 1674. He married Bridget, daughter of Geo. Devereux, 
of Vayuor, Esq. 

^ Lord of the Manor of Deytheur, and Founder of the School. 

c Mont. Coll., 1884, 380. • The antiquary. 
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John Pugh, of Mathavarne, Esq. 
Pugh, of Aberfoondlon, Esq.^ 

T. 

Edward Taunatt, of Trewylan, Gent. 
John Thomas, of Klanvair, Gent 

V. 

Edward Vaughan, of Lloydiarth, Esq. 
Eobert Vaughan, of Llaethbwl, Gent. 
Arthur Vaughan, of Tredderwen, Gent.^ 
Henry Vaughan, of Gelhgoch, Gent. 
Evan Vauglian, of LlanviUing, Gent. 
John Vaughan, of Meived, Gent.^ 

W. 

John Whittinghara, of Hem, Esq. 
John Wynn, of Dolarddyn, Esq.* 
Thomas Wynn, of Crigion, Esq. 
Rice Wynn, of Cynnon, Esq. 
Edward Wynn, of Garth, Gent. 

From An Alphabetical Account of the Nobility and Gentry 
(which are, or lately were) related unto the several Counties of 
England and Wales, as to their Names, Titles and Seats, by 
which they are (or have been) generally known and dis- 
tinguished, according as they were received from the hands of 
(livers Persons in each County experienced therein, as well by 
their Publick Offices or otherwise. The like never before 
Published. London : Printed Anno Dom. mdclxxiii." 

Then follow 812 "Coats of Arms of Benefactors and Promoters 
of the worke, whose Names, Titles, Seates and Coates of 
Armes are here entered as they gave their encouragement." 

Of the Montgomeryshire names, the only Arms given are 
those of Sir Thomas Middleton, of Chirk Castle, and Lord 
of the Manor of Chirk and Chirkland, in Denbighshire. 



1 Humphrey Pugh, of Aberffrydlan, whose daughter and heir 
cjiri ied the property to the Oweus of Peuiarth. 

2 Sheriff in 1691 ; married daughter and co-heir of Col. Thomas 
Wynn, of Criggion. Infra. 

Of Glascoed, descended from Celynin of Llwydiarth. 
^ His wife was Jane, daughter and co-heir of Sir Richard Hussey, 
of Criggion. 
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(Continued from Vol, xxix, p, 



LXXXIV. — Thomas Herbert, his Petition to 
General Cromwell. 

Petitioner stated that his father, Richard Herbert, 
forty years then ago, mortgaged for £700 lands in the 
county of Montgomery, worth £300 a year, to William 
Bennion, and put him in possession of part thereof 
worth £90 a year. William Bennion dying, the mort- 
gage could not be redeemed in the minority of Thomas, 
his son and heir ; but in 1641 petitioner's elder brother, 
William Herbert, obtained a Decree in Chancery for 
reconveyance of the lands to himself on payment of the 
mortgage and interest. 

He, living far from Wales, by the corruption of his 
solicitor. Sir Edward Salter, a Master in Chancery, 
reported £2,100 due to Bennion, whereas he was more 
than paid from the profits, and owed £3,000 to Herbert. 
But the £2,100 not being paid, the lands were decreed 
to Bennion. 

I am now entitled to redeem the mortgage, partly as 
administrator of my mother, Barbara, whose jointure 
thereon was detained from her twenty years ago, and 
who died eighteen months ago, and partly as assignee 
of my brother, and I exhibited a Bill in Chancery, but 
could not obtain relief on account of the decree to 
Bennion. 

I appealed against the decree, but in vain, and now 
Thomas Bennion intends to enter on the rest of the 
mortgaged lands, worth £140 a year, and I and my 
family will be ruined, the case having depended thirty- 
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seven years in the late Court of Wards and iii 
Chancery. 

I beg your help for a rehearing and reversal of the 
decree, as mortgagees are intended to have their 
principal and interest, but not the lands mortgaged. 
{State Papers Domestic, 1653, No. 58, p. 330.) 

E. R. M. 



LXXXV.— Hugh Owen, M.D. 

In the Bishop's Court, in old St. Chad's Church, 
Shrewsbury, is a monument with the following inscrip- 
tion upon it : — 

" Sacred to the memory of Hugh Owen, M.D., son of Thomas 
Owen of Llunllo, in the County of Montgomery, Eriq. : who died 
June 28th, 1764, aged 56." 

** Mewn Daer oer, tan Draed — fel finnau 
Pwybynuag wyt, y byddi dithau ; 
CrM yn Ghrist, casa pob Pechod 
A Dim dan Haul, na chaf di yn ormod." 

E. R. M. 



LXXXVI. — Humphrey Lloyd, Esq., of 
Aberbechan. 

In the Chancel of St. Mary s Church, Shrewsbury, is 
a small monument inscribed to the memory of Humphrey 
Lloyd, Esq., of Aberbechan, in the county of Mont- 
gomery, who died February the 13th, 1705. 

E. R. M, 



LXXXVH. 

Margaret, the second Daughter of that Name 
OF Lewys Jones, Esq., of Bishopscastle. 

In volume xxvi of these Collections, between pp. 190-20 1, 
is printed the will of Lewys Jones, Esq., of Bishopscastle 
— there is no date of the execution of the will on it, 
but it was proved at Loudon on the 17th of October, 
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1569, by Mathewe Lloide, who had married Lucye, 
one of the daughters of Lewys Jones. The writer has 
latterly been making abstracts from the Inquisitiones 
post mortem taken on the death of persons wno owned 
lands, etc., living in this county (Montg.); and the other 
day he accidentally observed the names of Lewis Jones, 
Esq., Mathew Lloyd, Esq., and Andrew Blunden, gent., 
in an Inquisition connected with the county. The 
writer knew that Lewis Jones above was the same 
person whose will has been referred to above, and also 
that the two other gentlemen had each married a 
daughter of Lewis Jones. 

A reference to the Will will show that Lewis Jones 
had two daughters of the name of Margaret (this was a 
common custom in the sixteenth century, the second 
of the name being distinguished by Vechan"). On 
p. 193, vol. xxvi, in Lewis Jones' will, he mentions 
'* Margaret Jones, my eldest daughter" — and on the 
same page he mentions my daughter Margarete 
Jones, the youngest of that name". 

Now in the Inquisition^ taken on the 3rd of October, 
anno 2, Jac. I (1604), touching the estates, etc., of one 
Robert ap Hugh ap Owen, which lay in the vicinity 
of Cefncoch, Llanrhaiader-yn-Mochnant, among the 
tenants' names mentioned in this Inquisition was the 
following : — 

" Robert ap Hugh ap Owen was seised in his demesne 
as of fee of one capital messuage lying in the township 
of Kevencoghe, commonly called Gelynock, and of all 
the lands, etc., to the said capital messuage belonging, 
and then formerly in the tenure of one William Morgan^ 
Clerk Doctor in Theology, late Bishop of St. Asaph, and 
Katherine his wife or their assigns.'' 

The Inquisition refers to a certain Indenture dated 
8th July, 9"" Elizabeth (1567), and made between 
Robert ap Hugh, son and heir apparent then of the 
said Hugh, on the one part, and a certain Lewis Jones, 
Esq., Mathew Lloid and Andrew Blunden, gent., by 
1 Anno 2 Jac. I, 1604, para prima No. 50, Montgomery. 

VOL. XXIX. Y 
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which the said Robert ap Hugh, in consideration of a 
marriage to be had with Margaret, one of the 
daughters of Lewis Jones, Esq., settled to certain uses 
the said capital Mansion and other lands. The 
marriage took place on the 31st day of August, 
9"" Elizabeth (1567), the issue of which was an only 
daughter Mary, who married a Mr. James Phillips 
of Llandewy, co. of Radnor.^ 

E. R. M. 



LXXXVIII. 

"Col. Sir Arthur Blniney and Col. John Blainey, 
bred in Ireland, and after he had lost his arm in 
Anglesea^ with success showed it depended not on 
valour 1648. Killed there. The first the plainer 
man and greater Souldier, the second, the faster man 
and deeper Politician, whom his country cry up for 
such a man, that it will be a question hereafter 
whether ever there was such a man." 

Lloyd's Memoires. 



LXXXIX. 

The Inquisition, 2 Jac. I, mentioned in Lxxxvii, 
supra, settles one, and raises another, interesting 
question about Bishop Morgan. 

(1) In Ash ton's Bywyd ac Amserau yr Esgoh Morgan (p. 114) the 
Bishop's wife is given as Ellen (Salesbury), and a long pedigree is 
deduced therefrom : but in the Harl. MSS. 1,974, Brit. Mus., she is 
given as Katherine, daughter of Grono ap Richard, which agrees with 
the Inquisition. 

(2) As Dr. Morgan is here said to have held the tenure of Gelynog, 
may it not have been here after all that he translated the Bible into 

Welsh? -r. -r. r« 

D. R. T. 



1 James Phillips was Sheriff of Montgomeryshire in 1632. — Mont, 
Coll., ix, 82. 

When invited thither by the Right Honorable Lord Buckley, an 
eminent Gentleman for his Majesty in North Wales, basely murdered 
by one Chedle of the other side. 
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Rkv. William Valentine Lloyd, M.A., R.N., 
F.R.G.S. 

By the death of Mr. William V. Lloyd, the Powys-land 
Club has lost one of its most distinguished and valued 
members : one who for many years was co-Secretary 
with the late Mr. Morris C. Jones, and for some time 
after his death Editor of the Collections ; one who not 
only possessed a singular knowledge of the records 
and genealogies of the County, but was himself one of 
the oldest representatives of any branch of its old 
historic families. Descended from Sir Griffith Vychan, 
or Vaughan, Knight Banneret of Agincourt, who was 
treacherously slain at Powis Castle in 1447, his descent 
is traced through him back to Brochwel Yscythrog, 
King of Powys; and yet further still in the same 
royal line to Vortigern (Gwrtheyrn), King of Britain, 
and so on to Beli Mawr, in an unbroken 77iale line, as 
shown by the Records — fully registered down to the 
present time — in Her Majesty's College of Arms.^ 

The eldest son of William Lloyd, of Charles Street, 
Langham Place, London, and Parteen Manor, co. Clare, 
who was the second, but eldest surviving son with 
issue of Richard Lloyd, of Shrewsbury, and Sarah, 
only surviving daughter of Christopher Comy n Higgins, 
of Lovnton Hall, co. Stafford, he represented the 
"Lloyds of Stockton" in Chirbury, a branch of the 
" Lloyds of Hafodwen", or Marrington. His father, 
William Lloyd, married Jane Fitzgerald, younger 
daughter and coheiress of Charles Henry Fitzgerald de 
Beaumont (son of the Marquis de Beaumont and Lady 
. . . . Fitzgerald, daughter of Robert, nineteenth Earl 
of Kildare), by whom he had four sons and six 

1 Norfolk XVI, 45. College of Arms. 

Y 2 
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daughters, and died at Melbourne, Canada East, on 
the 7th February 1855.^ 

William Valentine, the eldest son, was born on the 
14th February 1825, in London, and educated at 
Shrewsbury School and at Trinity College, Dublin. 
He was admitted into Holy Orders as Deacon by the 
Bishop of Montreal, 24th February 1850, and as Priest 
15th June 1851, by the Bishop of Quebec, when he 
was licensed as Curate of the Mission of Lennoxville, 
Province of Canada. In 1856 he was appointed by the 
Vicar of Chirbury to the Vicarage of Marton in the 
County of Salop. On the 15th April 1858 he was 
appointed a Chaplain in the Eoyal Navy, and a Naval 
Instructor on the 12th July 1860.^ 

1 Mont Coll, 1873, 140. 

2 The following is an official list of Her Majesty's Ships, kindly 
supplied by the Admiralty, in which Mr. Lloyd served : — 



Ships. 

Blenheim 

Britannia.. 
Melpomene 

Emerald 

Scylla 

Camhrulge 

Royal Addaide ... 

Duke of Wellington 
Hi. Vincent 

Svltan 
Bluck Prince 
Duke of Wellington 

Leave. 
Eafltney Division, 

Royal Marines. 



Rank. 



Chaplain 

Chaplain 

Chaplain and Naval 

Instructor 

Chaplain 

Chaplain and Naval 

Instructor 

Chaplain 

Chaplain and Naval 

Instructor 

Chaplain 

Chaplain and Naval 

Instructor 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Chaplain 



Period of Service. 



F^om 
1.5 April 1858 
9 March 1859 
14 July 1860 

27 March 1863 

1 Oct. 1863 

19 April 1869 
12 May 1869 

6 Aug. 1872 
25 Aug. 1873 

2 May 1876 
9 May 1878 

24 Dec. 1878 

20 May 1880 



To 

8 March 1859 
13 July 1860 
20 March 1863 

30 Sept. 1863 

2 Feb. 1867 

11 May 1869 
4 July 1872 

24 Aug. 1878 
1 May 1876 

8 May 1878 
23 Dec. 1878 

3 Feb. 1879 

6 Jan. 1882 
Retired. 



Time. 



Yrs. 

I. 



I, 



Dys. 
341 

314 

23 
55 

270 



2 ' 278 

232 
53 



^20 



* Including 14 years 230 days in double capacity. 

Admiralty, S.W., 

I2tk November 1896. 
This is to Certify, that the late Rev. Wiluam V. Lloyd, Chaplain and Naval 
Instructor, R.N., is borne on the Books of Her Majesty's Ships in the Rank and 
for the Time stated above. 

R. Main, for Accountant- General of the Navy, 
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In 1879 the subject of this memoir was appointed 
Chaplain in Ordinary to H.R.H. Admiral the Duke of 
Edinburgh, K.G., who, together with his family, held 
him in high esteem. Retiring from the service in 1882, 
on a pension, he was presented by Lady Milton to the 
Rectory of Haselbech, near Northampton, in the diocese 
of Peterborough, which he held till his death on the 
17th June last (1896). 

Mr. Lloyd married, in 1850, Caroline Amelia Sophia, 
only daughter of Captain John Athelmer Aylmer, I?.N., 
and sister of Udolphus, 7th and present Baron Aylmer 
and 10th Baronet, who succeeded to the latter dignities 
on the deaths, without issue, of his cousins, Lieut- 
General Lord Aylmer, G.C.B., Governor-General of, 
and Commander-in-Chief in, Canada (5th Baron), and 
the brother of the latter, Admiral Frederick William, 
6th Baron Aylmer, K.C. B. (Mrs. Lloyd and her brother 
Henry were granted, by Royal Warrant dated 17th 
May 1867, the precedence of Baron's children/) They 
had issue two daughters, Sophia Louisa and Emily, 
both of whom, together with their mother, the Hon. 
Mrs. Lloyd, survive him. He had long been sufiering 
from ill-health, and passed away peacefully at 
Leamington, and his remains were laid to " rest with 
his fathers" in the quiet churchyard of Chirbury, on 
which occasion the Venerable Archdeacon Thomas, 
Member of the Council, and Mr. T. Simpson Jones, 
the Hon. Secretary, attended to represent the Powys- 
land Club, of which Mr. Lloyd had been from the first 
one of the most valued members and contributors. 

His three brothers were Henry Cramptcm Lloyd, 
now the representative of this ancient family, and the 
present owner of Stockton — the last remnant of the 
once extensive estates of the Lloyds of Leighton and of 
Marrington ; Frederick Bianchi Lloyd, of Oakland, 
California, U.S.A. ; and Charles Westall Lloyd, of 
Bobinawarrah, J.P. of Oxleyshire, Victoria, Australia. 

It has already been stated that Mr. Lloyd was, from 
1 M<ynt. Coll.^ vol. xxii, p. 345, 
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the first, one of the most constant supporters of the 
Powys-land Club, and one of the most learned contri- 
butors to its Collectiovs. There was no one so well 
versed in the genealogy and heraldry of the county ; 
and certainly none so ready to impart his information, 
or so skilled in unravelling its many intricacies. His 
most important contribution was the series of articles on 
The SheriflFs of Montgomeryshire, with their Armorial 
Bearings, and Notices, Genealogical and Biographical, 
of their Families", extending from 1541 to 1638, and 
running through many volumes of the Collectiofis ; 
published as a separate volume of 546 pages in 1876. 
This series, interrupted in the ninth volume, was 
renewed in the twenty-seventh, and carried on from 
1639 to 1676 ; but illness and death have broken off 
their continuance. These Notices are very valuable 
for the history of the county, and they illustrate 
Mr. Lloyd's wide knowledge and indefatigable industry. 
Next to these we must mention his Miscellanea 
Historica, or The Public OflScers of Montgomeryshire", 
to which may be added a long list of shorter articles 
and contributions, e,g, — 

Vol. ii, 139. — A Powysian at Agincourt : Sir Griffith Vaughan." 
xx-xxvi. — Public and Private Records of Montgomeryshire. 

Vol. iv, 34. — **St. German us' Blessing, or Prophecy of Perpetual 
Sovereignty to the Family of Cadelh Dymllwg, King of Old 
Powys." 

Vol. iv, 325. — Incidents of the Rebellion of Owen Glendower in 
Powys-land." 

Vol. v, 119. — "Identification of Witnesses named in Charters of 
Strata Marcella Abbey." 

Vol. xii, 309. — ** Bailiffs, Mayors, Aldermen and Burgesses (of 
Welshpool), with brief genealogical notes." 

Vol. xiii, 169.— "Simon's Castle" (jointly with M. C. J.). 

Vol. xiv, 12. — " Notes on Price of Pertheirin." 

Vol. xiv, 1 3 — ** Notes on Pedigree of Sir William Humfreys, 
Bart." 

Vol. xiv, 107. — "The Descent of Dame Margaret Broughton, wife 
of Sir Griffith Vaughan, Knight- Banneret of Agincourt," 
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Vol. xiv, 125.—" Petition of Richard Grey, Lord Powys, to King 
Henry VI." 

Vol. xiv, 279.—" Middletons of Middleton." 

Vol. xiv, 355. — " Description of the Armorial Inbignia of the 
Vrtiighaus of Llwydiarth, which once surrounded their family pew in 
Llanfihangel Church, but are now in VVynnstay Chapel ; with 
Memorials of the Lloyds of Dolobmn and other cognate families." 
Vol. xvii, 135. — "KffigyofaKnight in LlanfairCaereinion Church." 
Vol. xxi, 141. — " Annotations on Early Montgomeryshire Wills at 
Somerset House." 

Vol. xxii, 1. — "Ancient Montgomery Charters, with notes." 

Vol. xxii, 167.—** Lay Subsidy Rolls for the Hundred of Chirbury." 

Vol. xxii, 235. — ** Ludovick Lloyd, a Montgomeryshire Author." 

i-x. — Introduction to Reprint of Pedigrees of Montgomery- 
shire Families, selected from The Heraldic Visitation of Wales, 
by Lewis Dwnn. 

Vol. xxiii, 187.— "TreVald win, the Town of Bald wyn 'de Boilers'." 
Vol. xxiii, 197. — "Montgomery Castle." 
Vol. xxiii, 209.—" Leighton. Sir Charles Lloyd, Knight." 
Vol. xxiii, 289.—" The Morris MSS." 
Vol. xxiii, 303.— "Robert Owen, Deputy-Herald." 
Vol. xxiii, 309. — " Montgomery in the time of Edward the Black 
Prince." 

Vol. xxiii, 407. — "Thomas Johnson's Botanical Tour through Wales 
in 1639." 

Vol. xxiv, 1. — " The Seal of the Montgomeryshire County Council" 
(jointly with M. C. J.). 

Vol. xxiv, 11. — " Notes on Early Montgomeryshire Wills at Somerset. 
House" — continued. 

Vol. xxiv, 129.—" The Myddletons of Myddleton.'* 

Vol. xxiv, 171. — " Charles and Rowland Vaughan." 

Vol. XXV, 291.—" A Genealogical * Crux' and Solution." 

Vol. xxvii, 230. — " Pedigree of Derwas of Penrhyn." 

Vol. xxvii, 231.—" Blundens of Bishop's Castle." 

Vol. xxvii, 377. — " Notes on Newcastle Papers." 

Vol. xxvii, 390. — " Some Early Incumbents of Montgomeryshire 
and Border Parishes." 

Vol. xxix, 57.— "M)ddelton Deeds at Chirk Castle." 

And various articles under the heading of "Powysiana". 

D. R. 'J\ 
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C. W. Williams-Wynn, Esq., of Coedymain. 

Charles Watkin Williams-Wynn was the second 
and only surviving son of the Right Honourable 
Charles Watkin Williams-Wynn of Llangedwyn and 
of Pentrego in Meifod, D.C.L., F.S.A., and M.P. for 
the County of Montgomery from 1799 to 1850, 
President of the Board of Control in 1821, and 
Secretary at War 1830 — by his vrife Mary, the eldest 
daughter of Sir Foster Cunliffe, Bart., of Acton Park, 
Denbighshire. He veas born the 4th of October, 
1822, and educated at Westminster School and Christ 
Church, Oxford, of which he was a Student, taking his 
B.A. in 1843, and M. A. 1845 ; and the following year he 
was called to the Bar at Lincoln's Inn, and went on 
the North Wales Circuit. 

On the death of his father in 1850, he succeeded to 
the estate, and three years later married the Lady 
Annora Charlotte Pierrepont, second daughter of the 
2nd Earl Man vers, who died in 1888 and was buried 
at Meifod. When Col. Herbert Watkin Williams- 
Wynn, brother of the late and father of the present 
Sir Watkin, M.P. for the County, met with his fatal 
accident in 1862, Mr. Charles W. W. Wvnn contested 
the seat against the Hon. S. C. G. Hanbury-Tracy 
(afterwards Lord Sudeley), and being successful, 
continued to represent the County till 1880, when he 
was ousted by Mr. Stuart Rendel (now Lord Rendel). 
That same year, 1880, he was appointed Recorder of 
Oswestry, which oflBce he only resigned a few weeks 
before his death, which occurred at his Town House, 
2, Lower Berkeley St., Portman Square, on the 
25th of April last, at the age of 73. He was buried 
on the 30th by the side of his wife, in the beautiful 
and historic churchyard of Meifod. 

His father having been not only a prominent 
statesman, but also the intimate friend of Southey 
and Heber, Halkm and Macintosh, and other eminent 
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men, the children were brought up in an intellectual 
atmosphere. Of them, Charlotte, the eldest daughter, 
is well-known for her Memorials, published in 1877 
(she died at Arcachon in 1869); Mary, the second, 
married James Milnes-Gaskell, M.P., of Thornes House, 
Yorkshire, and Wenlock Abbey, Shropshire, and 
Sidney, the 4th, became the wife of Sir Francis 
Hastings-Doyle, Bart., Fellow of All Souls, and 
afterwards Professor of Poetry at Oxford. Mr. Charles 
Williams- Wynn himself, long the Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions of the County, will be remembered 
by many for his Inaugural Address as President of 
the Cambrian Archaeological Association, at its Annual 
Meeting at Welsh Pool in 1879. He was also from the 
first a member of the Council of the Powysland Club, 
a frequent attendant at its Annual Meetings, and the 
contributor of an article on "The Rise and Progress 
of the Volunteers in Montgomeryshire" in the thirteenth 
volume of these Collections. 

He is succeeded by his eldest son, Arthur Watkin, 
bom 2nd June 1856; married, July 1892, Alice Mary, 
daughter of the late Hon. George Wentworth Fitz- 
Will iam, M.P., brother of the sixth Earl Fitz- William, 
by whom he has issue two daughters and a son. He 
is Private Secretary to Visct. Cross, G.C.B., Lord 
Privy Seal, and Lieut.-Col. of the Montgomeryshire 
Yeomanry Cavalry. The second son, Henry Cunliffe, 
is a Captain in the Royal Artillery, and stationed at 
Malta. The third son, Frederick, is a Clerk in the 
House of Commons, and Captain in the Mont- 
gomeryshire Yeomanry. Of the four daughters, Mary, 
the eldest, is married to Mr. Chetwynd-Stapylton, 
Barrister, and the other three, Agnes, Annora and 
Constance, are unmarried. 

D. R T. 
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Colonel Lloyd- Verney of Clochfaen. 

For more than a year the condition of Colonel Lloyd- 
Verney s health had caused the greatest anxiety to his 
family and friends, throuofhout which time he was 
under medical treatment. Colonel and Mrs. Lloyd- 
Verney spent the last autumn and winter in the 
neighbourhood of Falmouth, and whilst there the 
Colonels health improved greatly. Further improve- 
ment was sought at the baths of Germany, whither 
they went in April, and where they stayed a month. 
Thence they went to the neighbourhood of the Lake 
of Geneva, in Switzerland, and Colonel Verney there 
had more of the bath treatment. All eflForts to effect 
a permanent cure, however, were in vain, for he con- 
tracted a chill which developed into congestion of the 
lungs, and this was the immediate cause of death. 

George Hope Lloyd- Verney was the second son of 
the late Sir Harry Verney, Bart., of Claydon House, 
Bucks, who assumed the name of Verney in lieu of 
Calvert, in compliance with the testamentary injunction 
of the Baroness Fermanagh, who died in 1810. Colonel 
Verney's mother was Eliza, daughter of the late 
Admiral Sir George Johnstone Hope, K.C.B., and he 
was born March 5, 1842. He became a lieutenant in 
the Rifle Brigade and the 74th Regiment. He served 
as aide-de-camp to Governor Blackball in Queensland, 
and in a similar capacity in Canada ; and up to the 
time his health broke down he was lieutenant-colonel 
of the Hampshire Militia. He married, in 1866, at 
Meerut in India, Harriett Julia Morforwyn, only 
surviving daughter of the late Major-General Charles 
Thomas Edward Hinde of the Bengal Army, niece and 
heiress of the Chevalier Jacob Youde William Lloyd, 
K.S.G., of Clochfaen, Montgomeryshire, and Plas 
Madoc, Denbighshire. Mrs. Verney succeeded to the 
Chevaliers estates at Clochfaen and in London in 
1887; and in the following year Colonel and Mrs. 
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Verney took by royal license the surname of Lloyd, in 
addition to that of Verney, in accordance with the will 
of the Chevalier. They had three sons and two daughters 
— James Hope, born February 5, 1869 ; Harry Lloyd, 
born Januaiy 23, 1872; Edward Vortiorern, born March 
8, 1874 ; Catherine Morforwyn and Morforwyn Mary 
Levison. The eldest daughter married Mr. Smith, and 
she died in India some years ago. The youngest son 
also predeceased his father by some eighteen months. 
Colonel Verney's paternal uncle, Mr. Frederick Calvert, 
Q.C., married Lady Lucy Caroline Herbert, sister of 
the late Earl of Powis, and his stepmother was a sister 
of Miss Florence Nightingale. 

As soon as they succeeded to the Clochfaen estate, 
Colonel and Mrs. Lloyd- Verney showed their anxiety 
to serve the public, and their charity was very far- 
reaching. The Colonel was a Justice of the Peace 
for Montgomeryshire and Radnorshire, and a member 
of the Llangurig School Board, and both he and Mrs. 
Lloyd- Verney took the deepest interest in the schools 
of the parish. Often in the early years of his connec- 
tion with Llangurig, the Colonel, as an ex-officio 
member, attended the meetings of the Newtown and 
Llanidloes Board of Guardians. In 1887 the postal 
arrangements were found to be very unsatisfactory, 
and in a comparatively short time he succeeded in in- 
ducing the postal authorities to introduce reforms that 
greatly surprised the inhabitants of the place. At his 
own expense he gave the village a supply of water, 
which, unfortunately, does not prove sufficient for all 
in long spells of dry weather. It has, however, been a 
great convenience to the villagers. Great was the 
ColoneVs desire to see Llangurig the resort of tourists, 
and with this end in view he erected a commodious 
hotel, the " Black Lion", and made fish-ponds and laid 
out golf links. He was, moreover, a generous supporter 
of all charitable movements, and not long ago he sub- 
scribed £100, besides giving the site for the Llangurig 
Church House, which is an ornament to the village, 
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but which he has not lived to see completed. He 
presented a few years ago a shilling to each child in 
the three schools of the parish, to open an account in 
the Post Office Savings Bank. To further encourage 
thrift, he offered a gold coin to the child who deposited 
the most in the course of the year. 

Colonel Lloyd-Verney published in 1892 a very full 
and interesting Description of the Parish Church of 
Llangmng, which he dedicated " To the memory of 
Mr. J. Y. W. Lloyd, M.A., K.S.G., whose extensive 
knowledge of the history of Wales and its people 
enabled him to illustrate many of the historical events 
of the Country and its Kings and Princes in the 
Windows of this Church." 

One of the Colonel's last acts was to present to the 
Powys-land Club the blocks of the armorial shields 
used to illustrate Chevalier Lloyd's History of Poimjs 
Vadog. 

His death took place at Clarens on the Lake of 
Geneva, on the 14th of June 1896, and his remains 
were brought to England and interred in the family 
vault in the churchyard of Llangurig, the church of 
which had been so admirably restored by his wife's 
uncle, the late Chevalier Lloyd, at a cost of £11,000. 

D. R. T. 



Colonel Robert John Harrison of Cakrhowel. 

Colonel Harrison was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Robert John Harrison, M.A., of Caerhowel, for forty- 
eight years Vicar of Forden, by his marriage in 1841 
with Elizabeth, second daughter and co-heiress of the 
Rev. Devereux Glynne Mytton, Rector of Llandyssil, 
1807-1859. Robert John Harrison was born 27th 
September 1852, and educated at Harrow and Cam- 
bridge University, and succeeded to the property on 
the death of his father in 1872. He married, 3rd June 
1874, Charlotte Henrietta Emily, the third daughter 
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of Mr. Hugh and Lady Charlotte Montgomery, of Grey 
Abbey, County Down, a niece of the late Earl of Powis, 
by whom he has issue : Hugh Robert Edward, born 
16th April 1875, whose coming of age was celebrated 
this spring ; Gwendoline Lucy, born 25th July 1877 : 
and Cecil Pryce, born 25th July 1880. 

Colonel Harrison took an active interest in all 
matters relating to the County, of which he was a 
Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant, High Sheriff in 
1880, and Colonel of the Militia. He was also for 
eighteen years Chairman of the Forden Board of 
Guardians ; the first representative on the County 
Council of the Borough of Montgomery ; the first 
Chairman of the Forden Rural District Council ; a 
member of the Standing Joint Committee, an Alder- 
man of the Borough of Montgomery, and its first 
Mayor under the Reform Act of 1885, and again in 
1893. In addition to all this, he was the founder and 
first President of the Montgomeryshire Conservative 
Club, and President of the Montgomeryshire Conserva- 
tive Association. 

He was also a Member of the Council of the Powys- 
land Club, and contributed to the seventeenth volume 
of the Montgomeryshire Collections a valuable paper on 
the " Royal Montgomery Regiment of Militia". 

His active, busy life was cut short in the midst of 
his duties as Colonel of the Militia by a stroke of 
apoplexy at Welsh Pool last year ; since which time he 
had been a great invalid until his death on the 6th 
June 1896, in the forty-fourth year of his age. He 
was buried with military honours on the 10th of June, 
in the peaceful churchyard of Forden. 

D. R. T. 
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The appeal made in the earlier part ot* this volume 
(p. 131) met with so prompt and liberal a response that 
the proposed restoration of the Pillar has now been 
completed ; and in presenting a Statement of Accounts 
I am enabled to enlarge upon points of interest only 
touched upon then, and to add others which may 
enhance still more the general interest in the 
monument. 

First of all, I will supplement the account of the 
famous victory copied from The Annual Register {supra, 
p. 119) with a vivid description of the battle, together 
with a plan to illustrate "the breaking of the line", 
taken from an article on Rodney's Victory over De 
Grasse" by the late Commander Nankivell, R.N., in the 
Journal of the Institute of Jamaica for April 1895 
(pp. 114-120). 

"During the month of March 1782, Count de Grasse had 
been busy preparing his fleet at Fort Royal in Martinique ; 
the troops for the conquest of Jamaica, consisting of 5,400 
men, as well as the battering train of heavy guns, were put on 
board the ships of war, and a large convoy of merchant vessels 
was ready to sail under the protection of the French fleet as 
far as San Domingo, where at Cape Francois the Count hoped 
to effect a junction with his Spanish Allies. 

It was a critical moment for the British nation, unequalled 
since the Invincible Armada swept in crescent form into the 
English Channel. Probably no one realised this more clearly 
than did Rodney, who worked day and night getting his fleet 
refitted, provisioned and watered. There was no dockyard 
at St. Lucia, no victualling yard, no water-tank vessels ; every- 
thing had to be done by the individual efforts of the ships' 
crews. 
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" Here it was that Rodney's victory was really won ; he was 
unequalled as an organizer ; everything that could be done for 
the efficiency of the fleet was done, ajid he saw to it himself. 
Moreover, he had with him a sanitary reformer in the person of 
Dr. Gilbert Blane, by following whose advice the sick list of 
his ships was reduced to a minimum. 

" Last, though not least, he had drilled, until the captains 
could handle the ships and the seamen the guns. 

" The supreme moment at length arrived, and found Rodney 
ready. On the 8th of April, the look-out frigate Andromache 
was seen approaching with the longed-for signal flying that the 
French fleet was under way, and in less than two hours Rodney 
and his ships were crowding sail in chase to the northward. 

*'At daylight on the 9th, both fleets were ofi* Dominica: 
Rodney's at the S. W. end, Grasse with his convoy at the 
N. W., crowded into Prince Rupert's Bay. The water is very 
deep all along the west side of Dominica, the only anchorage 
being quite close to the shore, and the land being high the 
strength of the trade wind is much reduced by it. 

"Dominica is about twenty-seven miles from north to 
south, and the channel between it and the Saints Islets, extend- 
ing five miles off the south end of Guadaloupe, is sixteen miles 
wide. 

" The fight, which may be said to have lasted from the 9th 
to the 12th, was fought partly on the leeside of Dominica and 
partly opposite the open passage between Dominica and the 
Saints, where naturally the trade wind would be felt in much 
greater strength. 

" Either of the fleets in close order line ahead would extend 
in a straight line between four and five miles ; through various 
causes this distance would, as a rule, be exceeded by from one 
to two miles. 

" Interesting as it is, we have not space here to recount all 
that passed on the 9th, 10th and llth ; suflSce it to say, that 
de Grasse hurried his convoy ofi* to St. Domingo, and that on 
the 9th he missed a grand opportunity of destroying the van of 
Rodney's fleet while the centre and rear were becalmed under 
Dominica. Calms and the necessity for repairing damages 
kept the opposing fleets in much the same relative positions 
during the following two days, the principal object of the 
French being apparently to get to windward through the 
channel north of Dominica, which oljject was, however, defeated, 
through the ZHe colliding with the Ville da Paries, Count de 
Grasse's flagship, on the night of the llth, and causing her to 
fall to leeward. 
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"Accordingly at daylight on the 12th, the British fleet, being 
on the starboard tack standing to the N. Eastward, found they 
had the enemy at last on their lee bow. 

" Who can depict the wild wave of exultation that burst on 
our ships as the truth became apparent that the long-delayed 
fight was about to begin in earnest ? — or who could conjure up 
the magnificence of the scene on which the sun rose on that 
12th of April ? 

" Dominica, between four and five thousand feet high, rising 
almost sheer out of the depth of the blue Caribbean ; and 
scarcely less than a hundred sail of ships with their clouds of 
white canvas moving in stately order from north and south, 
would together make a picture far from warlike and very 
beautiful ; destined, alas ! in a few short hours, and on closer 
inspection, to produce a scene of carnage which we will not 
attempt to describe in this paper : it may be read elsewhere. 
But when the sun went down on the 20th of April, de Grasse's 
fleet, as a fleet, no longer existed, while of Britain^s sons 230 
killed and 759 wounded was the price we paid for the victory. 

The French fleet then, heading about south, was approached 
by the English heading N.E. Our leading ship was the 
Marlborough, and she would have cut into the French line about 
the ninth ship, the Brave, but instead kept away slightly and 
ran down the French line close to leeward, followed by the 
whole fleet (7 a.m.), exchanging broadsides as they passed at 
point blank. The eight French ships ahead of the Brave also 
kept away slightly at the same time, so as to exchange broad- 
sides on passing with the English fleet. Somewhere about 9.15 
the Marlborough had reached the last ship of the French rear, 
the centre ship of each fleet being nearly opposite each other, 
when, owing to a slight shift of wind to the S. E. and to the 
heavy fire the English ships had poured into the Diaddme, a 
gap occurred between that ship and her next ahead, the 
Glorieux, 

" The plan of the action shows the position of the fleets at 
the same instant : the Marlborough has passed the last ship of 
the French rear, after which she tacked, while the Formidable 
and ships of the centre, after passing through the French line 
wore round, thereby placing the ten ships of De Vaudreuil 
under the fire of twice that number of our fleet ; the Bedford 
also, finding an opening in the French line astern of the Oesar, 
passed through it, favoured by the shift of wind, subjecting the 
ships of the French centre to a series of broadsides to wind- 
ward immediately following on the heavy fire they had been 
exposed to to leeward. 
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The resalt of these maaceavres was that the French fleet was 
broken np into three gronps, while onr own having obtained the 
weather gange were able to nnite and attack them in detail. 

" The wind, however, fell altogether for a time, and it was 
not nntilthe afternoon, when it freshened, that the fraits of the 
victory were gathered. 

" First, the dismasted Glorieux, then the Oesar and Hector, 
followed by the Ardent, hanled down their colours, while ringing 
cheers went up from our own vessels The magnificent flag- 
ship of Count de Grasse, the Ville de Paris, however, was still 




untaken, and the sun was fast going down when the Barfleur, 
Bear-Admiral Hood — long helpless in a belt of calm — was 
seen bearing down with her boats ahead towing. The Barjleiir 
came quite fresh to the fray, while the Ville de Paris was 
exhausted with much fighting : the inevitable end soon came. 

" De Grasse, with but two unwounded men left on deck 
besides himself, seeing that further resistance was hopeless, 
with his own hand lowered the proud flag of France, and the 
great day was won." 

The importance of the famous victory has been thus 
summarised by the writer of Notes on a Winter Cruise 
in the West Indies} 

' London : Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd., p. 27. 
VOL. XXIX. Z 
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It was one of the decisive events in the history of the 
world, for it was not merely the possession of an island or two, 
but a dominating influence in Europe and the world that 
depended on the issue. When England^s American colonies 
revolted, the West Indies became involved in the revolutionary 
hurricane. France, Spain and Holland, our three ocean rivals, 
combined in a supreme effort to tear from us our Imperial power, 
and the opportunity was seized by the Irish patriots to clamour 
for Irish nationality, and by the English "tladicals to demand 
liberty and the rights of man. It was, perhaps, the most 
critical period in the later history of England ; and if she had 
yielded on the terms which her enemies offered her, and her 
Whig orators were eager to accept, Gibraltar would have fallen, 
Hastings's Indian Empire would have melted into thin air, and 
the star of Great Britain might have set for ever.*' 

No wonder that such a thrill of joy at the great 
victory stirred the hearts of Englishmen at home and 
abroad ; and that even Burke declared that " no 
honour could be bestowed on Rodney which he had not 
deserved at his country's hands". 

In Jamaica steps were at once taken to coramemordte 
his services by a public statue, the somewhat curious 
story of which is told by Mr. Cundall, the editor, in 
the Journal of the Institute of Jamaica, April 1895, 
p. 179. 

"On the 20th February 1783, the House of Assembly 
resolved to write to the Agent of the Island in England, 
desiring him ' to apply to the tnost eminent artist in England^ 
to prepare an elegant marble statue of Lord Kodney, with a 
handsome pedestal to the same; to be erected in Spanish 
Town, in commemoration of the glorious victory obtained by 
that gallant commander, and the brave officers and seamen 
serving under him, over the French fleet, on the 12th day of 
April, 1782.'^ In the execution of the design, the ' brave 



^ " We read in Leslie and Taylor's Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(vol. ii, p. 442); He (Barry) must have been rejoiced when at the 
Council meeting this year (on Feb. 27) two letters were read from 
the Jamaica House of Assembly to their Agent, Stephen Fuller, 
enclosing a resolution, and order on the Receiver-General for the sum 
of £ 1 ,000 for a statue, with appropriate pedestal, bas-reliefs and in- 
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officers and seamen' appear to have been forgotten. The 
House voted £1,000 sterling for the object ; but, as is usually 
the case in such matters, the monument cost them considerably 
more before it was completed — £5,200 in fact, £500 of which 
was freight and erection. It did not arrive until 1790 ; and in 
that year the inhabitants of Kingston and Port Koyal, having 
beard with concern a rumour that it was to be erected in 
Spanish Town, petitioned the House that it might be placed 
in the Parade ot Kingston. The petition says : — ' 

" ^ Conscious that such an ornament can only be adapted 
to decorate a place equally conspicuous in point of situation 
and convenient with respect to proximity to those harbours 
which his victory graced, they have anticipated the public 
approbation of seeing his statue erected in the centre of the 
first commercial town iu the West Indies ; and solicitous to 
improve every advantage of position, as well as to add every 
possible embellishment to this testimony of public gratitude, 
they, some time ago, subscribed a large sum of money for the 
purpose of conveying water from Hope River to the Parade of 
Kingston, by means of which they propose to form a spacious 
bason to surround the statue, and have lately subscribed a 
further considerable sum to assist in erecting it, but are 
penetrated with the* deepest concern to find that a report 
prevails of its being intended to be placed in Spanish Town.' 

" The petition was rejected by the vote of the Speaker only 
— the house dividing equally ; and a further sum of three 
thousand pounds was voted for a * proper building' to contain 
it in Spanish Town — making a total expenditure of £8,200. 

" Most statues when once erected remain where they are 
placed till the hand of time or of some Vandal destroys them ; 
or until the temple or church which gave them shelter being 



scription, iu honour of Lord Rodney, to be erected on the parade of 
Spanish Town, corameraorative of the victory over Count de Grasse, 
which two years before had saved the West India possessions. 
According to the resolution, premiums for designs, to be approved by 
the Academy, were to be offered, and the most eminent sculptor 
employed to carry them out. Instead of an anonymous competition 
for premiums, open to all English sculptors, the Academy directed 
Bacon, Carlini, Nollekens, Tyler and Wilton, to prepare designs ; but 
only Bacon and Tyler sent models, and the work was adjudged to 
the former. Sir Joshua, according to Barry (Letter to the DUeUantij 
1798), was much disappointed at the poor result, complaining that it 
in some measure defeated the object of those who intrusted the 
commission to the Academy'." 

z 2 
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destroyed, they find a final home in some maseam or art 
gallery ; but Bacon's statue, as is well known, came to 
Kingston in 1872. Unlike the government, it returned to 
Spanish Town in 1889." 

Mr. Richard Egerton, of the Mount, Morant Bay, 
Jamaica, to whom I am greatly indebted for this and 
other information, tells me that the statue stands 
underneath a handsome cupola on one side of the 
square, opposite the King's House ; and he adds that 
there is a place popularly called " Rodney s Look-Out", 
near his house on the hills opposite Port Royal, where, 
it was said, he used to go to look out for French 
cruisers ; but the editors of Fort Royal and its Harbour 
consider that it was merely a place where the over- 
seer could keep watch on the slaves working in the 
cane-fields, and that another place was the real 

Look-Out", from which a mucn better view can be 
obtained : in the words of the editors, " a really 
glorious prospect". 

. . . Merely some old walls and cellars, the first loop- 
holed for musketry defence by flat embrasures under the 
joists, mark the eyrie whence the old debt-encumbered, gout- 
wearied, harassed man thought out the problems which were to 
cause bis name to be so honoured as a tactician, disciplinarian 
and commander." 

In England, Lord Rodney is honoured with a 
national monument in the N.W. angle of the North 
Transept of St. Pauls Cathedral, of which we are 
enabled to give an excellent photo-engraving by Mr. 
Freeman Dovaston, so well known for his admirable 
Photographs of St. Paul's Cathedral, and who, "to 
show his interest in the important and national work" 
of restoring Rodney's Pillar on the Breiddin, htis 
presented the block gratis. Rodney is here represented 
in Court dress, standing on a pedestal, with his right 
hand on the hilt of his sword, and his left on a ship's 
rudder, around which flags are folded. On his right 
the goddess of Fame is recounting his famous deMs, 
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and on his left History is attentively recording them. 
On the pedestal is this inscription : — 

Erected at the Public Expense 
To the Memory of 
George Brydges Rodney, K.B., 
Lord Rodney, Vice- Admiral of England, 
As a testimony of the gallant and important services 
Which he rendered to his Country 
In many memorable engagements, 
And specially in that of 12 April 1 782, 
When a brilliant and decisive Victory was obtained 
Over the French Fleet 
And an effectual protection was aflforded 
To the West Indian Islands 
And to the commercial interests of this kingdom 
In the very crisis of the American War. 
Lord Rodney was bom in 1718, 
Died 24 May 1792." 

The sculptor was " C(harles Felix) Rossi, RA.", 
who also produced the statues of Cornwallis, Heath- 
field, and other naval heroes in the Cathedral. The 
date, "Sculp*. 1815", shows that it was erected many 
years after the one by Bacon in Spanish Town ; and 
still more years later than our Pillar on the Breiddin. 

The contrast between the sites of these three 
monuments is striking and suggestive; each contributes 
its own special element, but all must be combined in 
order to realise the greatness of the service which 
Rodney rendered to his country. 

The solitary Pillar on the rocky height of the 
Breiddin, overlooking as it does the rich valley of the 
Severn and the broad plain of Shropshire, bespeaks 
the peace and plenty at home which he did so much 
to secure. The luxuriant surroundings in fruit and 
foliage of the Memorial at Spanish Town proclaim how 
much our commerce and our empire owe to his bravery 
and skill. The monument in the great Cathedral of 
St. Paul hands down to future generations among its 
great and famous men the name and heroism of 
Admiral Lord Rodney, 
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The Restoration op the Pillar, 1896. 

The question with which the former article on Rodney s 
Pillar closed : " Will the present * Gentlemen of 
Montgomeryshire' and those interested in this con- 
spicuous monument contribute, and that quickly, the 
necessary funds for its preservation?'* was supplemented 
by an appeal in the Oswestry Advertiser and the 
Montgomeryshire County Times, To this a prompt 
answer was given by way of active interest and sub- 
scriptions ; a small working committee was then formed, 
and a circular issued in the names of Archdeacon 
Thomas and Mr. W. H. G. Weaver of Oswestry, who 
entered very enthusiastically into the movement, for 
which the N. and S. Wales Banks at Oswestry and 
Welsh Pool opened accounts as treasurers. When a 
suflScient sum had been assured, a meeting was held in 
the Powysland Museum, on the 9th March, to decide 
upon the best method oT carrying out the necessary 
work, and it was decided to employ Mr. James Rees of 
Cape Hill, Smethwick, well-skilled as a steeple-jack in 
work of this kind. Mr. G. D. Harrison undertook to 
draw up the agreement gratis, and Mr. Thomas Pryce of 
Pentreheylin was requested to see to the work being well 
and properly done. It was taken in hand in the begin- 
ning of May and completed on the 22nd, on which day 
it was inspected by Mr. Pryce, Mr. Weaver and the 
Archdeacon. More funds having come in by this time, 
it was resolved to replace in the panel on the western 
face an Inscription, in leaded letters on a polished 
granite slab, recording the original erection of the 
monument and its subsequent repairs. This was 
intrusted to Messrs. Davies and Mantle of Oswestry, 
under the supervision of Mr. Weaver. It reads 
thus : — 

" Erected iu honour of Sir George Brydges Rodney, Admiral 
of the White, by subscription of the Gentlemen of Montgomery- 
shire, 1781 ; repaired, 1847 ; renewed 189G by subscription of 
the Gentlemen of Salop and Montgomery," 
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It was intended to inaugurate the restoration on 
the 6th of August, the hundred and fourteenth 
anniversijry of its first ** Jubilee Commemoration" ; but 
the clashing engagements prevented this being done, 
and it was postponed till Saturday the 15th, at 3 p.m. 

The day proved rough and boisterous, and only a 
small party attended, consisting of Archdeacon Thomas, 
the Rev. Elias Owen, F.S.A., Vicar of Llanyblodwel, 
the Rev. E. J. Owen, of Llanfairfechan, Mr. Cyril 
M. Thomas, B.A., and Mr. W. Cooper, Llandrinio, 
Master J. L. N. Owen, Mr. Roper, Welsh Pool, and 
the Misses Emily E. Evans and Essyllt M. G. Thomas, 
of Llandrinio Rectory. 

" The Arclideacon opened the proceedings by saying that 
they had met there" (we quote from the County Times) " to put 
the finishing touches to the restoration of the Pillar. It had 
been suggested that no notice should be taken, and that they 
should let the occasion pass ; but there was great force in 
precedent, and it was thought that, as on the occasions of 
1782, when the Pillar was inaugurated, and in 1847, when it 
was repaired, so now it was but right that some sort of finishing 
ceremony should take place. Accordingly, notices were sent to 
the Onweatry Advertiser and the County Times, so that sub- 
scribers might have the opportunity of being present. As 
far as the Pillar was concerned, it was a rough piece of 
construction, but remarkably well put together. It had 
weathered the storms of more than 100 years, but at last it had 
become damaged very materially. There had been a lightning 
conductor running from the top to the bottom, but it had 
become broken in two or three places, and there were only 
fragments of it left, which could only serve to guide the 
lightning into the body of the Pillar; and the wonder was that 
it escaped complete destruction. It had, indeed, damaged the 
structure very much; but that had been remedied, and the Pillar 
would now last for two or three generations. Besides that, 
they had replaced the lightning conductor and had also put an 
inscription in the most conspicuous place, which was in part 
copied from the original inscription put up in 1781, with the 
further information that it had been repaired in 1847 and 
renewed in 1896. In 1781, when the Pillar was first put up, 
it was by the subscription of the gentlemen of Montgomery- 
shire. The present renewal was by the subscription of the 
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gentlemen of Montgomeryshire and of Shropshire. In 
looking at the finished structure he felt a sense of what he 
might term indignation. Within a month or so of the lightning 
conductor being put in its place, and before it had been actually 
inaugurated, the Pillar had been damaged. The conductor had 
been tampered with, and one of the holdfasts had been actually 
unscrewed. He felt a good deal of annoyance about it, and if 
there should be any funds left over from the restoration^ he 
would suggest that it be made a fund for prosecuting any 
parties who did wilful damage to the Pillar. He should be 
exceedingly sorry to do what a good many had suggested, and 
what might yet have to be done^ viz., fence the Pillar round 
with iron railings. At present the base was intended as a 
resting-place for visitors to enjoy the magnificent panorama^ 
and if railings were erected the resting-place would no longer 
be available. He would not go into the history of the Pillar. 
The occasion of its erection and the reason why it was put up 
at that point he had already told as well as he could, and a 
pamphlet containing that information had been sent to every 
subscriber to the restoration fund, and it had been mentioned 
in the collection of the ' Archaeological Proceedings of the 
Powysland Club'; so that there was a permanent record of it, 
and he hoped to be able to add a further instalment, with the 
list of subscribers, which would make it complete. This Pillar 
was erected in 1781, and inaugurated on the 6th of August 
1782 ; and they had hoped to have the present restoration 
completed on that date of the present year ; but they after- 
wards found it would be inconvenient. There were two other 
monuments^ one in St. Paul's Cathedral, with a statue, by Rossi, 
an admirable photograph of which will appear in the Mont^ 
gomeryshire Collections, presented by Mr. Freeman Dovaston, 
who claimed a special interest in this restoration, because his 
grandfather and several of his people had been present on 
former occasions similar to the present one. The other monu- 
ment, in Spanish Town, Jamaica, was erected to his memory 
by Bacon. It had rather a curious history. In 1783 the 
authorities of Jamaica determined to erect a monument. They 
communicated with someone in England, and a small com- 
mittee of very distinguished men was formed, who selected 
from the different competitors the design which was now at 
Spanish Town. It was a good deal more expensive than their 
Pillar, having cost £5,200. Besides that there was a very fine 
portrait of Lord Rodney, surrounded by his oflScers, on board 
his vessel the ' Formidable' at the time of battle, which was 
now in the Town Hall, Jamt^ica, Tb© struggle iq which 
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Admiral Eodney was their champion was a matter of life and 
death to the West Indies. That struggle was also famous for 
the new line of tactics in naval warfare introduced by the 
Admiral, called breaking the line. Continuing, the speaker 
said those who had been on the top of the Breiddin twelve 
months ago would have noticed what a dangerous condition 
the Pillar was in. It looked so dangerous that every morning 
after a storm the first thing that he (the speaker) did was to 
look and see if it was still standing. He afterwards wrote the 
letter calling the attention of the gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood to its condition, and answering the question as far as he 
could as to why the Pillar had been erected on the top of that 
hill A circular was next issued by Mr. W. H. G. Weaver 
(Oswestry) and himself, stating the condition of the Pillar, and 
asking for subscriptions to put it in order. He must say that 
the appeal was met very generously ; the subscription list was 
headed, as was right it should be, with £10 from the Archaeo- 
logical Society of Montgomeryshire, *The Powysland Club', 
to which its President (Lord Powis) added three guineas ; the 
remaining subscriptions came from Shropshire and Mont- 
gomeryshire. A small committee was then formed to see 
what should be done, and it was finally decided that the 
contract should be given to Mr. Jas. Bees, Smethwick, for 
when he was applied to his answer made it possible that the 
work could he done. The arrangements in connection with 
the work were carried out by Mr. Pryce, Pentreheylin, and 
Mr. Moon, Llanymynech, and they now saw the result of their 
efforts. The work of the tablet and inscription was intrusted 
to Messrs. Davies and Mantle, Oswestry, under the supervision 
of Mr. Weaver, while Mr. G. D. Harrison drew up the 
contract. Nothing further remained to be done except that a 
list of the subscriptions and a statement of the accounts would 
be sent to the subscribers. He thought they might pass a vote 
of thanks to the treasurer, Mr. Weaver, who had taken a great 
deal of interest in the matter, to Mr. Harrison for his services 
in drawing up the contract, to Mr. Pryce and Mr. Moon for 
their interest in the work, and to the N. and S. Wales Bank 
for its service. 

" Rov.Elias Owen proposed a vote of thanks to the Venerable 
Archdeacon Thomas, to whose exertions the present restoration 
was due. He had worked so very much and so successfully 
over the history of that part of the kingdom, and over the 
history of the diocese of St. Asaph, that they were always very 
greatly indebted to him. He had heard it mentioned that a 
monument to Prince Llewelyn ought to have been erected on 
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the Breiddin. He had lately been reading the Life of Lorrd 
Nelson, written by Southey, and had been struck by the 
antipathy Nelson expressed towards Infantry. Perhaps, if he 
were alive at the present day, his views would have changed. 
He considered although, perhaps, monuments were very often 
erected only to the officers, many unknown heroes died in the 
battles and had never been heard of Monuments like the 
Rodney Pillar embodied not only the memory of Admiral 
Rodney, but also the memory of the brave men who fell in the 
battles he fought. Many of the brave men who died for their 
country had only some little tablet in a village churchyard. 
In many a little church they found a monument testifying to 
the death of some unknown hero, who died fighting for his 
country in a foreign land. To him these monuments were very 
valuable. He" looked upon them with as much pride as upon 
the monuments in St. Paul's Cathedral or Westminster Abbey. 
Erecting monuments to heroes was a very ancient custom. 
They read about it in the Bible, in Homer, and all over the 
country they found pillars and monuments which were now 
nameless. Perhaps some day or other that very Pillar would 
be nameless, although be did not think it. They had advanced 
too far in civilisation and the arts of literature. In con- 
clusion, he again expressed his thanks to Archdeacon Thomas 
for the admirable paper on the subject of the Pillar he had 
contributed to the Montgomeryshire Collections, and for the 
labour he had so successfully accomplished in the restoration 
of the Pillar. 

"The Ven. Archdeacon, in reply, hoped they were all satisfied 
with what had been done. His friend had thrown out a 
suggestion about a monument being erected to Prince 
Llewelyn. He (the speaker) would very much like to see a 
monument erected to the memory of Prince Llewelyn — side by 
side with the present Pillar. He would remind them that they 
were standing on a spot where the most momentous battle in 
the country had been fought. He believed that the Breiddin 
was the last stronghold of Caradoc. The Britons, chased from 
point to point, .... turned to the Breiddin, which was so 
strongly fortified both by nature and by art, as their last resource, 
and being defeated here, g^ve up all hope. The erection of this 
monument to the great English Admiral on the hill which 
witnessed the defeat of the nation under Caradoc, was a 
witness to the fusion wrought by time, and of the strength 
that comes from national union. 

" The proceedings then terminated." 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTFA 



The Victory off Cape St Vincent in 1780 (p. 117).— In the Shrews- 
bury Chronicle, March 11, 1780: "We hear from Bristol that the 
illuminations on Wednesday sennight were almost general on account 
of Admiral Rodney's success; about 100 houses, many of them 
belonging to the Quakers, who refused to illuminate, were nearly 
demolished by the mobility." 

Abertanat Wood (p. 124). — In an estate map of the Abertanat 
property, now in the possession of Mrs. Leslie, dated 1793, and drawn 
by Robert Baugh of Llanymynech (see p. 114), we find a wood called 

Coed Cae du'*, containing 56 acres, which is now divided int^ 
pasture and arable fields, but shows many remains of stumps of 
forest timber. 

Breiddin Glee (p. 127).— Mr. John Dovaston of West Felton 
informs me that the author and composer of this glee was John 
F. M. Dovaston, who was bom 30 Dec. 1782; that the. glee has 
never been published, and that the MS. is now in his possession. 

Repairsy 1847 (p. 128). — In addition to Mr. Russell and Mr. Darwell, 
there were also present the Rev. Charles Arthur Albany Lloyd, Rector 
of Whittington, and Mr. Dovaston of West Felton. The haulage on 
that occasion was mainly given by Mr. Gregory of Lower Common, 
Criggion. 

Wind, Gentle Evergreen (p. 131), was composed by Dr. Hayes, who 
began his musical career as organist of St Mary's, Shrewsbury. 
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RODNEY'S PILLAR RESTORATION FUND, 1896. 



Subscriptions. 

je $. d. 

Powysland Club . . . . 10 

Earl of Powis, . .330 

John Dovaston, Esq., West Felton . . .330 

Lord Rodney . . . . .300 

W. H. O. Weaver, Esq., Oswestry . . .220 

Thos. Lougueville, Esq., Llanforda . .200 

R. Moon, Esq., Llanymynech . . ,200 

C. W. Williams- Wynn, Esq., Coedyroain . .200 

C. H. Wright, Esq., Halston . . .200 

Dr. P. Cartwright, Oswestry . . .110 

J. Jones, Esq., Manor House, Woking . .110 

C. K Howell, Esq., Rhiewport . . .110 

Capt. Mytton, Garth . . .110 

0. Whitley Owen, Esq., Fronfraith . .110 

Archdeacon Thomas, Llandrinio . . .110 

R. C. Thomas, Esq., Ardmillan . . .110 

H. Ferrers, Esq., The Hill, Abergavenny . .110 

W. F. Addie, Esq., Mayor of Welshpool . .10 

Rev. T. M. Bulkeley-Owen, Tedsmore . .10 

Alf. Darby, Esq., Little Ness . . .10 

G. D. Harrison, Esq., Welshpool . . 1 

Mrs. Harrison, Welshpool . . .10 

Capt. Hay hurst-France, Ystim Colwyn . .10 

Col. Hey ward. Cross wood . . .10 

J. Humphreys, Esq., Hanley Hall . . . 1 (» 

Rev. W. C. E. Kynaston, Hard wick . . 1 (» 

Sir Baldwyn Leighton, Bart., Lotou Park . .10 

Stanley Leighton, Esq., M.P., Sweeney Hall . . 1 Q 

Mrs. Leslie, Bryn Tanat . . .10 

Col. Lloyd, Aston . . , .10 

R. Lloyd Kenyon, Esq., Pradoe . . .10 

!Miss Longueville, Penylan . . .10 

Mrs. Naylor, Leighton Hall . . .10 

Misses Naylor, „ . . .10 

Edmund Peel, Esq., Brynypys . . .10 

Thos. Pryce, Esq., Pentre Heylin . . .10 

Rev. R. J. Roberts, Pool Quay Vicarage . .10 

Proprietors of Montgomery shire County Times . 1 

„ Oswestry Advertiser . .10 

„ Shrewsbury Chronicle . .10 

J. Franks, Esq., Rhydaire . . . 10 6 

W, S. F., Shrewsbury , , , , 10 6 
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John Gill, Esq., Welsh Pool 
J. Parry Jones, Esq., Oswestry 
Dr. Marston, Welsh Pool 
Miss Owen, Ty Maen, Oswestry 
W. F. Rogers, Esq., Oswestry 
Major H. Vane-Russell, Twyford, West Felton 

E. B. Smale, Esq., Oswestry 

F. W. Wateridge, Esq., Shrewsbury 
Dr. Weaver, South port 
George Evans, Esq., Middletown , 
Rev. G. T. Hall, Shrewsbury 
J. Bo wen Jones, Esq., Ensdon House 
Rev. Preb. Matthews, Llandysilio Rectory 
P. Miushall, Esq., Oswestry 
E. Cress well Peele, Esq., Shrewsbury 
J. Plowden Pugh, Esq., „ 
S. W. Williams, Esq., F.S. A., Rhayader 
E. Williams-Vaughan, Esq., Oswestry 
Rowland J. Venables, Esq., Oakhurst 
R. J. Edmunds, Esq., Edderton 
Rev. Prebendary Matthews, Llandysilio Rectory 
Mr. C. K. Benson, Oswestry 
Mr. Charles Drew, „ 
Misses M. and A. Hayhurat, Melyniog 

F. 0." 

R. 0. Perrott, Esq., Bronhyddon 
Mr. H. Lester Smith 
C. E, Williams, Esq., Mayor, Oswestry 
Mrs. Jackman, Chicago . 
Rev. C. Hyde Brooke, Criggion Vicarage 
Messrs. R and K. Hughes, Oswestry 
" Childhood Memory" . 
Mr. Evan Watkin, Llanfyllin 
Mr. R. Jones, Oswestry . 
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BERRIEW CHURCH. 



Am elaborate oak reredos has been erected in this church. The 
design consists of a bold centre canopied compartment filled 
with sculpture, the subject of which is " Feed My sheep", in 
bold relief. Flanking the centre are four niches, which contain 
figures on pedestals o£ four renowned Celtic saints of great local 
interest. (1) St. Gwenffrewi (Winifred), with royal crown, a 
plaiu^ cope-like cloak, with Celtic ornament on the morse, 
sword of martyrdom in left hand, and model of her well in 
right hand. (2) St. Beuno, the patron saint of the church, and 
one of the Celtic saints best known to history. He lived in the 
end of the sixth and early part of the seventh century ; was a 
fervent preacher, an orator, the founder of many churches, and 
the founder of Bangor Beuno", a great monastic institution 
where he spent a great part of his life as abbot " Beuno's 
Stone," from which he frequently preached, is in the neigh- 
bourhood. The figure of St. Beuno represents him as a great 
missionary preacher, with Celtic tonsure, his hand upholding a 
crucifix. His dress follows that of the general monastic style, 
without intentionally that of the exact form of any specific 
order. (3) St. Asa (Asaph), is in full pontificals and in the 
attitude of benediction, his chasuble of ample size, the mitre a 
low one, his staff in left hand, the crook enriched with Celtic 
ornament and turned outwards. (4) St. Melangell (Mona- 
cella), whose life and works are well known, is represented as 
an abbess, her staff turned inwards, and a crouching hare at her 
feet Her dress is arranged by much the same rule as that 
described for St Beuno. The gradine is double, and the wall 
space on either side of the reredos is enriched with very 
elaborate traceried panelling. The work has been carried out 
from designs and under the superintendence of Mr. F. B. 
Kempson, F.R.I.B.A., of Cardiff and Hereford. A small brass 
is fixed near the reredos with the inscription, " To the glory of 
God, and in memory of Abraham Howell and Mary his wife, 
this reredos is here placed by their children, a.d. mdcccxcvi 
die Omnium Sanctorum.'^ It was dedicated by the Dean of 
St Asaph on All Saints Day. 
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NEWTOWN ROOD-LOFT. 



We are glad to learn that it is intended, so soon as fands are 
forthcoming, to restore this beautifal piece of medissyal art- 
workmanship, and to plade it in the new charch. Its recent 
history has been chequered. When th6 old church of St 
Mary's fell into decay, and the new church of St David's was 
substituted as the parish church, the rood-loft was removed 
into it, but at the cost of much loss of material, design and 
proportion. Being placed against the east end, to form a 
reredos^ the east and west faces were put one above the other, 
the central division was widened so as to enclose the altar, the 
height of the pillars was much shortened, and the length of 
the structure reduced by ten feet. When the chancel was 
added^ the reredos was removed for preservation to the rectory, 
where it now remains stored. The variety and beauty of the 
carved open-work panels, the richness of the colouring, of 
which traces still remain, and the clear, deep and artistic carv- 
ing of the bands of vine, pomegranates and leeks, constitute 
its claim for renovation and for its replacement as an adorn- 
ment of the House of Ood. In this movement the parishioners 
may well appeal to their neighbours and all lovers of beautiful 
art, in behalf of an object which is one of the chief artistic gems 
in the county. 

A photo-lithograph, from a drawing by Mr. D. Walker in 
the third volume (1870), p. 211, gives a good idea of its beauty 
in even its mutilated condition. 
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THE POWYS-LAND CLUB. 



ANNUAL MEETING, 1895. 

The Twenty-eighth Annual Meetino of the Powysland Club 
was held on Monday, the 9th December 1895, at Four o'clock 
P.M., in the Powys-land Museum ; There were present the 
Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, F.S.A. ; Rev. J. E. Hill (Montford) ; 
Rev. Elias Owen, F.S.A. (Llanyblodwel) ; Capt. D. H. Mytton 
(Grarth) ; Mrs. Price ; W. Forrester Addie, Esq., Mayor ; C. R 
Howell, Esq.; Thomas Pryce, Esq. (Pentreheylin) ; Richard 
Williams, Esq., F.R.Hist.S. ; T. Simpson Jones, Esq., M.A. 
(Honorary Secretary and Curator). 

His Worship The Mayor, having been voted to the Chair, 
in the absence of the President, said : '* I have been taken 
quite by surprise at being asked to take the Chair this after- 
noon. Nevertheless, it affords me the greatest pleasure to do 
so. A letter has been received from the noble President, in 
which his Lordship expresses his regret that other engage- 
ments have prevented his being present this afternoon, and 
further intimates that he will be only too pleased to support 
any effort that may be made with the view of repairing 
Rodney's Pillar. I also understand that letters have been 
received by the Honorary Secretary, as to their inability to 
attend, from Rev. W. V. Lloyd, Mr. Marshall Dugdale, Mr. 
Pugh, and Mr. Edward Evans." 

Mr. Simpson Jones then read the following report : — 

Report of the Council to the Twenty -Eighth Annual Meeting of 
the Powysi'land Club, held at the Powys-land Museum on the 
9th December 1 895. 

In presenting their twenty-eighth Annual Report, your Council 
have to express their regret at the great, but unavoidable, delay in 
the issue of the Collections for the year ; but they are glad to announce 
that Part I is practically ready and will be issiied to the Members in 
the course of a week or two, and they believe that it will be found not 
inferior in value or interest to any of its predecessors. Among its 
contents are a hitherto unpublished account of "Defodau Powys** 
(The Customs of Powys), with an English translation by Mr. J. E. 
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Lloyd, of Bangor, a new contributor to our pa^s ; and the " Place 
Names of Newtown and Neighbourhood", by Air. Robert Owen,, 
another promising recruit ; " Myddelton Deeds at Chirk Castle'*, by 
the late learned Editor, the Rev. W. V. Lloyd ; a chatty article on 
" Montgomeryshire Folk-Lore", and another on " Offa's Dyke", by the 
Rev. Elias Owen, F.S.A. ; a very instructive continuation of the 
Series of Papers on the " Fungi of the Powys-land district", by the 
Rev. J. E. Vize, P.R.M.S., and an article by Archdeacon Thomas on 
" Rodney's Pillar", written with a view of reviving a fresh interest in 
the county in that historic monument, so as to rescue it from impend- 
ing ruin. At the same time, the Council feel bound to acknowledge 
the increasing difficulty of finding fresh materials and new workers to 
carry on the publication of the CollecUom, as they have been carried 
on, with almost clock-like punctuality, for the first twenty-five years 
of issue ; and have come, reluctantly indeed, to the conclusion that it 
will be well, at the end of next year, and the thirtieth volume, to 
bring the publication to a close. This will enable the articles already 
promised, and in hand, to be printed ; but it will leave som6 impor- 
tant parishes with their story still untold in our volumes. The whole 
Series, however, extending over a period of thirty years, will be found 
to comprise a collection of materials such as few counties can boast of, 
and of which any county might be proud. 

It will then rest with the Powys-land Club to decide whether it will 
still continue to issue, from time to time, supplemental Volumes of 
" Montgomeryshire Records", to be paid for, not as now by an Annual 
Subscription of One Guinea, but by a fixed subscription for each 
volume as it may be issued from the press. 

We have, on a former occasion, mentioned a proposal for the tran- 
scription — not the printing — of Parochial Registers: a very desirable and 
useful, but a delicate and laborious undertaking ; and we wish to draw 
attention to the admirable specimen now submitted to our notice by 
Mr, Pryce, of Pentreheylin, of the earliest Register of Llandrinio. 

A considerable stock of back volumes of the Collections has been 
housed, through the kindness of Mrs. Morris Jones, at Guogrog, and 
the thanks of the Club are due to her for the accommodation. Your 
Council regrets that it cannot express any similar gratitude to the 
authorities of the Museum, for the housing of the valuable library 
transferred a few years ago. The room itself is utterly inadequate, 
and the accommodation provided is not creditable to Welshpool. 

A motion will be submitted to the Members bearing on the 
dangerous condition of Rodney's Pillar. 

We cannot close this Report without a regretful reference to those 
Members whom we have lost by death in the past year : — 

Charles Oardale Babington, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.S.A., Professor 
of Botany at Cambridge, and an eminent archssologist. 

The Rev. Capon the Hon. George Thomas Orlando Bridgemau, the 
author of a " History of the Princes of South Wales", and the con- 
tributor of the first two articles printed in the first volume of the 
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Montgomeryshire Collectums, viz., " The Princes of Upper Powjs", and 
** The Aucient Lords of Mechain'\ 

And Mr. John Pryce Davies, of Fronfelen. 

We are glad to announce the following new Members : — 

J. E. Lloyd, Esq., University College, Bangor. 
J. Parry Jones, Esq., Town Olerk, Oswestry. 
H. Lester Smith, Esq.; Llanbrynmair. 

The Statement of Accounts gives the satisfactory result that the 
Club has a balance in the bank of over £100, besides a considerable 
amount of subscriptions in arrear, amounting to £70, most of which 
will be received. 

Capt. Mytton moved the adoption of the Report. He said : 
The Report has been most carefully drawn np ; but not bein^ 
much of an archaeologist, I feel sorry that I am unable to offer 
any comment upon it. We are indeed very much obliged for 
the Report, and I have much pleasure in moving its adoption. 

Rev. Elias Owbn said : I have been asked to second the 
resolution. The reading of it struck me that very much work 
has been done in the county, but the work, nevertheless, was 
not yet finished. That being the case, it seems to me rather 
hard to those who are inclined to continue the work that it 
should be brought to a close. Still, the contributing writers 
to the Montgomeryshire Collections are not increasing, and it 
is apparent that none are forthcoming. Certainly it falls 
rather hard upon members, like the esteemed Archdeacon 
Thomas, for instance, who have done much in the matter, and 
who have tried in vain to get new writers, that this should be so. 
Of course we cannot do anything without some little trouble, 
and unless we are fortunate in securing fresh contributors I 
cannot see how we can possibly continue the Montgomeryshire 
Collections for any length of time. Possibly it is the best 
thing we can do to determine to suspend the publication at 
the thirtieth volume, though there are several important parishes 
in Powys-land which have not yet found a place in our publica- 
tion. There are Berriew, Montgomery, and other places, which 
have not yet been written about. Though, however, I cannot con- 
fess thati en dorse the bringing of the Montgomeryshire Collections 
to an end, still, if such is bound to be the case, it is better to 
adopt that course than allow it to drag its weary length along. 
Then, again, if we cannot get young writers to take the place 
of those who commenced to write twenty or thirty years ago, 
the work must of necessity come to an end. The old ones 
cannot naturally be expected to go on for ever. I have merely 
touched upon this matter, because it is a most importaut thing 
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for the Montgomeryshire OoUectiom, as only a few volumes are 
required to complete them, and when we would then have a 
complete record of the best possible description concerning oar 
parishes. I do not think it is a very creditable thing to Mont- 
gomeryshire to bring the Collections to a close before they are 
complete ; and the sooner this is done, if possible, the better, 
because much is being lost by the death of aged people in some 
parishes, and we cannot possibly get the folk-lore of these 
parishes from other than aged people. Mr. Richard Williams 
has done much for us in that direction, whilst Archdeacon 
Thomas also has done very much during the past thirty years. 
I really do not altogether like the idea of bringing the publi- 
cation to a close. As to the Report, it has been admirably 
drawn up, as everything is by the Editor, and that is the 
reason why so much favourable talk is bestowed upon it. In 
conclusion, let me say that I sincerely hope that the Mont- 
gomeryshire Collections are not now to be brought to an end, 
but that we will all endeavour to continue the publication of 
them. 

Archdeacon Thomas said : I most heartily sympathise with 
the reluctance with which some of the proposals contained in 
the Report have been received by members of the Club generally, 
to whom it is a very grave and serious matter to close the 
publication of a collection of literary matter which has been 
conducted with remarkable punctuality and great ability for 
now twenty-eight years. I am afraid that some of our members 
are complaining of the non-appearance of the Part for this 
year. The Part which should have been out in April has not 
yet come forth, but it will be ready in the next week or two. 
We have been feeling for some time that a work of this kind 
must naturally come to an end after a certain run ; and con- 
sidering that it is now in its twenty-ninth year a vast amount 
of material has been exhausted. Still, there are parishes 
which have not yet been dealt with, such as Berriew, Car no, 
Castle Caereinion, and others ; while there are Machynlleth, 
Newtown and Tregynon, the accoiints of which are being 
prepared. If the proposal in the Report is carried out, it will 
allow the parochial accounts promised to be printed. It may 
be the will of the Club, as it will be in their power, to extend 
its life for a year or two ; or you may come to the conclusion — 
which rather forces itself upon my mind — that it is better to 
close before we die, and that is really our condition. The 
Club may, however, adopt another line. There are a number of 
Records relating to the county which are of great value. Mr. 
Richard Williams knows most about them^ and has had a con- 
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siderable nutnb&r in hand ; and it may be possible that, after the 
OoUections are closed, the Club may still go on printing MonU 
gomeryshire Records, the members to have them when they can 
get them, and at a certain price. 

Mr. BiCHARD Williams said : We all desire that such a step as 
the closing of the Montgomeryshire Collections shall not be taken 
too hastily. I think there is a vast amount of material not yet 
published, and I also think that some few parishes can be 
written about and got into shape with very little trouble. I 
only hope the publication will not be closed. 

The Keport was then put to the meeting, and carried unani- 
mously. 

Rodney's Pillar. 

Archdeacon Thomas said : Captain Mytton has very kindly 
promised to propose a resolution in regard to Rodney's Pillar. 
But before he does so, I should like to lay before the Members 
some account of the monument There is no more conspicuous 
object in any part of the country than Rodney's Pillar, and 
people going along by the railway, whether to Shrewsbury or 
Oswestry, are ever asking, "What is it? What does it com- 
memorate? And what is its history?" I wish to try to 
answer those questions, and also to bring before you the serious 
condition in which it stands as a fabric, and ultimately to try 
to induce as many as possible to contribute towards its security 
and preservation. There has been a great deal of difficulty in 
finding material for writing its history. In the first instance, 
we have scraps of information, very valuable, from Byegones^ 
and with the clues there given I have been able to make out a 
good many of the details. I find that the pillar was built in 
1781, by the gentlemen of the county of Montgomery, more 
directly in honour of the victories of Rodney in the West Indies. 
In 1782 it was the object of a Jubilee Commemoration, and the 
question arises, what can this " Jubilee" refer to ? I think the 
answer is really very plain. It is that the Pillar was built by 
the gentlemen of this county in gratitude for the victories won 
at sea by Lord Rodney, with ships in which a very large 
quantity of Montgomeryshire oak had been used. In 1780 the 
timber of this county began to be used for Navy purposes ; 
that is, just fifty years before 1782. Up to that time the 
splendid timber of the county had been simply cleft up for 
fire- wood; but when once it become known in the Navy, and 
its qualities appreciated, it commanded the best market, and a 
higher price was paid for Montgomeryshire timber than for any 
other, though it was much more difficult to get it away than 
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from Hereford, and some other timber-growing counties. The 
first sale of Montgomeryshire timber for the Navy was from 
the Abertanat woods, on the borders of Montgomeryshire and 
Shropshire. Then, in 1750, the woods of Powis Castle Park, 
Abernaint^ Garth and Trefedryd were drawn upon. The 
gentry of the county took an immense interest in the matter, 
as it meant all the difference in the world in their incomes ; and 
when these victories were won by Admiral Kodney — for the 
tower was built in 1781, which was before the great victory of 
all, which took place in 1782, over Count de Grasse — they 
appeared to have decided on the commemoration of this Jubilee. 

It is very difficult to find out who were concerned in the first 
erection of the Pillar. I have been able to search the files for 
1782 of the Shrewsbury Chronicle, and I find in August a very 
short account of the Jubilee celebration. The generally accepted 
date of opening was August 10th, but according to the letter in 
the Chronicle, which w&s dated August 10th, ** a jubilee was 
celebrated on Tuesday last, on Breidden Hill, in commemoration 
of the signal services which this nation has received from the 
conduct and valour of the gallant Rodney". So that the actual 
date was August 6th. The ceremony was opened by conducting 
Mrs. Byton (the Eytons of By ton in the Wildmores), the lady of 
the manor, accompanied by a numerous train of ladies and 
gentlemen, and preceded by a band of music, to the Pillar. There 
she was addressed in an elegant poetic compliment, which was 
sung to the music of the well-known " Wind, gentle Evergreen". 
That is the famous Breidden glee we have heard of, and never 
properly understood. I have written to Mr. Dovaston to find 
if he could throw any light on the matter. When that cere- 
mony was over, Mrs. Eyton was conducted to a booth to hear 
other compositions in prose and verse, adapted to the honour 
and festivity of the day. The Rev. Mr. Eudd, of Hereford, 
the Rev. Matthew Worthington (who was master of Deytheur 
School and chaplain of Holy Trinity, Penrhos, 1763-1796), and 
two young gentlemen of Westminster School." I shall be glad 
if any one can give me any clue as to who they were. " After 
the dinner, the company were entertained with songs, catches 
and glees, and the company included many gentlemen from 
this and the neighbouring counties.'' Another account of the 
opening ceremony, given in the Gentleraan* s Magazine (pp. 114 
and 115), says that an excellent ode was spoken to the. meeting 
by B. Thomas, as well as several orations by different persons; 
and it went on to say that the meeting was brilliant, and on 
the whole well conducted." This B. Thomas is doubtless the 
one given in the Montgomeryshire Worthies " as Mr. Evan 
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Thomas (leuan Fardd Du), a native of Llanfair, and at the time 
a compositor in the Chronicle office. I can only now describe 
the dilapidated state of the Pillar, which is such that it may at 
any time be destroyed. It is to prevent such a catastrophe 
that I have brought the matter forward, and I take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my thanks for the help that has been 
given in the matter by Mr. Weaver, of Oswestry. About £55 
will be needed, and there is about £17 promised. 

Captain Mytton said : I am one of those who, as Archdeacon 
Thomas said, in times past benefited by the sale of Mont- 
gomeryshire timber ; and I think the great cost which was 
gone to in getting the timber into the Navy yards shows how 
valuable it had become in building our ships. But though the 
days of wooden ships are past, we must remember the glorious 
times in which they were in vogue ; and I am sure there is no 
one in Montgomeryshire who would like the Pillar to fall, but 
that they would prefer and doubtless endeavour to keep it up 
as a landmark. I beg to propose that a sum of £10 be con- 
tributed by the Powys-land Club towards the preservation of 
Rodney^s Pillar. 

The Mayor said : I have much pleasure in seconding the 
resolution, and I can only express my thanks to Archdeacon 
Thomas for his most interesting address. I am sure that not 
only we in Montgomeryshire, but people over flie whole empire, 
must have great admiration for Admiral Rodney; and, although 
Montgomeryshire is specially asked to contribute, I think we 
might well ask for subscriptions from a wider area. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting, and unanimously 
agreed to. 

Archdeacon Thomas said : I beg to move, that while sub- 
scriptions will be welcome from all who are interested in 
Rodney's Pillar, " the gentlemen of Montgomeryshire be 
specially invited to contribute towards the restoration of the 
monument originally erected in 1781. 

Mr. T. Pryce said : I have great pleasure in seconding this 
resolution. I think it desirable that we should make an appeal 
to all the gentlemen of Montgomeryshire for subscriptions, 
and I also think that the best course would be to send circulars 
to those who are likely to contribute to the fund. I am not 
quite sure whether or not we should confine our appeal to 
Montgomeryshire, but go to Shropshire as well I will leave 
the question to the committee of the Club to decide. 

The motion was then submitted to the meeting and carried. 

Mr. Simpson Jones next read a letter from the executors of the 
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late Mr. Charles Thomas, of Gravesend, formerly of Newtown, 
stating that Mr. Thomas had, by his Will, bequeathed to the 
Museum his gold and silver cross decorations, his Peruvian 
national silver medal, and other gold and silver medals. 

The Rev. J. E. Hill proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Mayor, and said they were much obliged to him for presiding. 

Mr. Chaklks E. Howell seconded, and said : I am very 
pleased to find that my successor in the mayoral oflBce is taking 
so great an interest in the Club. I shall be most pleased, so 
far as I can, to complete the history of the roads, bridges, 
canals, and railways of Montgomeryshire which my late father 
earried down to a certain time. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The Mayor suitably replied ; and, before sitting down, pro- 
posed that the best thanks of the meeting be passed to the 
Honorary Editor (Archdeacon Thomas) and to the Honorary 
Secretary (Mr. Simpson Jones). 

Mr. T. Peycb seconded, and it was carried. 

Archdeacon Thomas, in replying, observed that the Club 
was also greatly indebted for the yeoman services rendered to 
it by his co-workers, the Rev. Elias Owen and Mr. Richard 
Williams. 
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THE POWYS-LAND CLUB. 



ANNUAL MEETING, 1896. 

The Powys-land Club held its twenty-ninth annual meeting in 
the Museum on Monday, Dec. 28th. There were present Mr. 
Stanley Leighton, M.P., the Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, Captain 
Mytton, Mr. Forrester Addie, the Rev. Elias Owen, Mr. C. 
E. Howell, and Mr. T, Simpson Jones (hou. secretary). 

A meeting of the Council of the Club was held before the public 
meeting began. At its close Archdeacon Thomas, who had 
presided, said in passing from Committee to the annual meeting 
of the Club, he would propose that the chair be taken by one 
of the members of the Council who had been for many years — 
he thought almost from the beginning — a member of the Club, 
and who was a distinguished antiquary, Mr. Stanley Leighton. 
He had contributed to the Powys-land Club Transactions, as 
well as to other antiquarian publications, and he had the special 
advantage of belonging to the two sister societies of Mont- 
gomeryshire and Shropshire, which might become more nearly 
allied. 

The Rev. Elias Owen seconded, and Mr. Stanley Leighton 
accordingly took the chair. 

Mr. T. Simpson Jones then read the following : — 

Annual Report. 

" The past year has been a trying oue for the Powys-land Club ; no 
fewer than four of the members of its Council having been taken away 
by death, viz. : The Rev. William Valentine Lloyd, M. A., R.N., F.R.G.S., 
a learned and constant contributor to the Montgomeryshire Golledions^ 
author of the ^ History of the Sheriffs of the County,' and sometime 
editor of the Journal; Charles Watkin Williams- Wynn, for many 
years Member of Parliament for the County, and Deputy-Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions, and Recorder of Oswestry ; Col. Robert John 
Harrison, of Caerhowel, the popular and diligent discharger of many 
pubhc duties in his own District and in the County ; Thomas Brettell 
Barrett, an eminent surgeon in this town, distinguished for his 
scientific and artistic qualifications, who joined the Club in 1875, and 
took a special interest in the Museum, to which has presented many 
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beautiful objects. To these must be added Lieut.-CoL Greorge Hope 
Lloyd- Verney, one of whose last acts was to present to the Powysland 
Club the blocks of the shields of arms engraved for his uucle^s (The 
Chevalier Lloyd) History of Powys Fadog. Of each of these a short 
biographical notice is given in the current volume of the ColUctions. 
We also miss the presence to-day, for the same reason, of Mr. Elijah 
Pryce, who rarely failed to attend our annual meeting. Into the 
vacant places on the Council, the following are recommended for 
election to-day : — The Rev. George Sandford, M.A., whose pen has 
been so often and so acceptably at the service of the editors of the 
Collections ; Mr. Richard Williams, whose contributions to the same 
have been larger and more constant than any other living member, 
and who is at the present moment editing for its pages the Mont- 
gomeryshire Records, Mr. Morris Paterson Jones, of Gungrog and 
of Liverpool, who has a sort of hereditary claim, as the elder son 
of our founder and first editor, on our recognition, and one which the 
Club itself thus willingly acknowledges ; and Major Corbet- Winder. 

" The Corporation of Welshpool has invited two members of the 
Club to join the Committee of the Free Library and Museum, and 
thus keep the Club, the Museum, and the Library in closer touch. 
The members appointed are Archdeacon Thomas and Captain Mytton. 

" During the year the Powysland Club joined gladly with its sister 
Society, * The Shropshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Society,* in promoting the excellent and most interesting exhibition 
of Ecclesiastical Objects of Art, held at Shrewsbury, in connection 
with the Church Congress. 

**The XXIXth Volume of the Collections^ which members have 
waited so patiently for, has at last made its appearance, and will 
be found, we believe, as valuable and as interesting as any of its 
predecessors. It contains an article on * Welshpool and Powysland/ 
which will have many attractions for our members as a handy and 
consecutive 'History of the Town and Borough of Welshpool and 
the surrounding District,* by a young, but by no means a new, 
contributor, Mr. Robert Owen; besides articles on * Folk- Lore' by 
Mr. Elias Ow en, and on * Powysland * by Professor Rhys ; and a 
second article on * Rodney's Pillar.* At the last Annual Meeting, it 
will be remembered that the ruinous condition of this monument was 
pressed on the notice of the Club, and a grant of £\0 was made 
towards the Restoration Fund. It is a source of satisfaction to be 
able to announce now that this conspicuous and historic monument 
has been rendered sound and weatherproof for many years to come. 
An account of this work, together with a list of subscribers and a 
statement of accounts, is given in the volume. A fragment of the 
casing of the old lightning conductor is now deposited in the Museum 
as a relic of its past condition. With this volume is issued a first 
instalment of the MontgomerysMre Records^ which the late Mr. 
Edward Rowley Morris, F.S.A., had calendared and transcribed 
during many years in the Public Record Office, the British Museum, 
and other like depositories. His MSS. were purchased from his 
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widow, and are now issued in such a form as to be bound separately, 
under the editorship of Mr. Richard Williams. Of their value and 
importance for the history of Montgomeryshire, it is needless to add a 
single word. 

" Two works of far more than local interest have been published by 
members in the course of the year. (1) Alatvati fy Ngwlad (The 
Lays of My Land), by Mr. Nicholas Bennett, of Glanyrafon ; a very 
valuable collection of some five hundred old Welsh airs, the great 
majority of which have never before been published ; and they have 
been arranged for the pianoforte or harp under the skilled eye of Mr. 
David Emlyn Evans. Mr. Bennett tell us that * to collect some of 
these treasures and rescue them from inevitable oblivion has been to 
him a labour of love for more than half a century.' We heartily con- 
gratulate him on the completion of his labours and the excellent fruits 
of his patriotic enthusiasm. (2) The other work is a volume of 
Welsh Folk-Lore, bp the Rev. Elias Owen, M.A., F.S.A., one of our 
editors. This * Collection of the Folk-Tales and Legends of North 
Wales,* which won the first prize at the Welsh National Eisteddfod 
in London in 1887, is the by-work of many years of busy activity, 
collected from all kinds of sources in many districts, on official visits 
during the seventeen years he was Diocesan Inspector for St. Asaph, 
and on many other occasions. The interest of the subject, the reliable- 
ness of the information, and the gossipy style constitute a volume 
that will not only afford many a pleasant half- hour's reading, but will 
be a contribution to the ever-growing science of ethnology. 

" With regard to the next volume of the Collections, the editors are 
able to announce that they have in hand a full and valuable * History 
of the Parish of Tregynon,* by Mr. Scott Owen ; and a Series of 
Letters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries relating to the 
chequered history of the Pryces of Newtown Hall, for which they are 
indebted to the courtesy of Miss Brisco and the kindness of Mr. 
Edward Powell. Beyond these they have nothing in hand, and it 
will therefore depend on members themselves how long they may 
have to wait for its issue." 

Archdeacon Thomas had great pleasure in proposing the 
adoption of the Report. It opened with a most sad remark as to 
the large number of their members — especially the members of 
the Council — who had been carried away by death. They had 
tried in the present volume to give rather more of a biographi- 
cal account of some of them. All the members would receive 
the new part within the next week or two. He had in his 
hand an advance copy, as he was particularly anxious to have it 
to lay before the meeting. He opened it at an obituary notice 
of their late editor, Mr. Valentine Lloyd, which was accom- 
panied by an admirable portrait, which should enhance the 
value of the account very considerably indeed. Mr. Lloyd had 
been one of the most important contributors to the Montgomery- 
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shire Collections, and he knew more about the family history of 
Montgomeryshire than anyone else. It was a very serious loss 
to their society that he should have been removed. It was 
only last Friday — Chinstmas Day — that Dr. Barrett passed 
away. They missed his familiar face on those occasions, 
because he rarely failed to attend and to take a great interest 
in the work of the Society. It was also mentioned in the 
Eeport that Mr. Lloyd Verney just before his death presented 
to the Museum the blocks of the arms that had been engraved 
and used for his uncle's six volumes on the History of Powys 
Fadog, They would prove a very useful contribution, because 
they would come in again and again for the illustration of the 
county family histories. He need not say anything more than 
had been said in the Report of the new members of the 
Council. The names of Mr. Sandford and Mr. Richard Williams 
were so familiar to those who studied the volumes of the 
Journal that they would at once see the appropriateness of 
having them on the Council. Mr. Morris Paterson Jones, as 
had been rightly said, had also a special claim for admittance. 
As to the XXIXth Volume of the publication, he was afraid 
members had become nlther impatient. They might well be 
so, in having had to wait so long for the second part of what 
should be the 1895 volume, But they could not make bricks 
without straw or clay. The substitute for which in their case 
was not material but workers, and they had to do the best they 
could in the circumstances. The Part, however, was now com- 
pleted, and would very soon be in their hands, and he thought 
it would be found to be a very useful and very interestinsr 
number. There was a " History of Welshpool and Powys-land," 
giving a concise and handy account of Welshpool in its con- 
nection with Powys-land. It would be very helpful to those 
who desired to know what part this Borough had taken in the 
history of the surrounding country, and he hoped that it would 
be helpful in the effort, now being made, to get the Welsh 
University Offices located in the town. The contents of the 
article should have considerable weight with the educational 
body having to decide the matter. It showed that Welshpool 
had taken a prominent part in the history of the country in 
times past, and its story recommended it, as well as the beauty 
of its surroundings, and the attractions of the town itself. 
There was also an article in the volume by Principal Rhys, 
which was his Address at the recent Powys Provincial 
Eisteddfod at Oswestry. He was so taken with it when he 
heard Principal Rhys read it, that he wrote and asked whether 
he would allow it to be reprinted in their publication, which 
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he very kindly did. He wished next to draw attention to a 
short notice about the rood-loft at Newtown. There was an 
intention of some day replacing it in the church. It was one 
of the most beautiful pieces of mediaeval artistic work in the 
county, and very well preserved. Its original position was 
between the nave and the aisle in the old church, but when 
that church ceased to be used, it was taken down and put up 
in the new church to form a reredos, but in so doing, it was 
very much mutilated. It was shortened and damaged con- 
siderably ; but what remained was admirable, and it was hoped 
that before long they would be able to undertake the work of 
replacing it, where it should be, as a rood-screen. They would 
also find an account of the finishing of the work on Rodney's 
Pillar. He was particularly anxious that the Powys-land Club 
should take a leading part in the restoration, and last year, on 
the motion of Captain Mytton, they had voted the sum of £10 
towards the work. That work had now been done; and, 
although it was not artistic, it was thoroughly good work, and 
would last for many years with fair play. He was afraid that 
in the past it had had a good deal of anything but fair play. 
He had been informed that the brass ball on the top was made 
a target for the volunteers in the county in times past, and it 
certainly bore the marks of bullets. Speaking to a neighbour 
about the injury that had been done to it, he had been told 
that the boys of a certain school used to go there every year 
on the first of May, and the great feat used to be to climb up 
the lower part of the lightning conductor and swing them- 
selves over the parapet about half way up — rather a ticklish 
thing to do, and one that had done much injury to the con- 
ductor. Here were the last remains of it in his hand, which 
would be deposited in the Powys-land Museum as a relic of the 
past. In touching on the work of the last two years, he would 
like to refer to the great service Mr. Nicholas Bennett had done, 
not only to this county but to the whole of Wales, in preserv- 
ing Welsh airs that he had to pick up from all sorts of sources, 
often from blind minstrels and strolling fiddlers. It had been 
a labour of love, and the value of the work would increase 
as time went on, and the science of comparative history grew. 
They desired as a Montgomeryshire Club to congratulate him 
most heartily on the completion of his work. Another im- 
portant book on Welsh Folk-lore has been published, and as the 
author (the Rev. Elias Owen) was himself present, they took 
that opportunity of congratulating him in person on the result 
of his efforts. He hoped that the Club would see good to 
allow a hundred reprints of the second article on Rodney's 
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Pillar to be sent to the subscribers to the fund by which the 
Pillar was repaired. Those subscribers who were members of 
the Powys-land Club would get in the Collections, but sub- 
scribers who would not otherwise see it, would be glad to have 
the reprint. It would cost about two pounds. He moved the 
adoption of the Report. 

The Chaiuman said he had great pleasure in seconding its 
adoption. He thought they might congratulate themselves 
on the presence of the Mayor of Welshpool, as representing 
the town of Welshpool, to whom this Society handed over, he 
thought, all their books and all their material goods in the 
shape of the Museum and everything it contained. He had 
that day looked over the building, a portion of which was 
handed over by the Powys-land Club to the Corporation, and 
a portion of which had been built by the Corporation, and 
he thought nothing could be better than the way in which the 
Art Class-room was conducted and set up, and nothing could 
be better than the way in which the Reading Room was 
carried on. But might he say something with regard to the 
Museum ? When he came into the room in the morning, he 
found no less than six pools of water on the floor. Some of 
these little watering places might still be seen by them ; they 
had not quite dried up. He was afraid that the Museum 
required a little attention. Now a corporation was not an 
archaeological society; and he knew how difficult it was to 
request the ratepayers to spend the rates on matters which 
were not exactly within the sphere of the duties which the 
Corporation generally performed. That was, undoubtedly, a 
reason why archaeological societies should preserve to them- 
selves the keeping up of archaeological museums. He knew that 
the expense of binding books was considerable and that the 
cataloguing of objects of art was not done without considerable 
outlay ; but around the Museum he found that many of the 
labels and papers indicating the objects had already suffered 
from the damp. He found that the catalogue was such that 
it would be difficult to find any particular object in the Museum 
that might be desired. He commended these matters to the 
Corporation of Welshpool. He remembered the time, now 
thirty years ago, when his friend, Mr. Morris Jones, came to 
Loton to talk to him about the institution of the Society. He 
remembered how keen and eager he was in his hopes of planting 
in Welshpool a museum of archaBology, which would last long 
after his time, and remain a treasure to the county of Mont- 
gomery and an object of interest to the many visitors who 
came in the summer time. And it seemed to him (Mr. Stanley 
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Leighton) that as Mr. Morris Jones's successors they should 
eudeavour to keep up the idea. The difficulty, no doubt, of 
keeping up a high standard of archaeological work in small 
local areas was great, but at the same time he did not see why 
they should not try to get over those difficulties. There was 
a tendency in all local museums — and be had been to many ; 
and it was the same there, at Shrewsbury, and everywhere 
else — to put into the museum everything which people did not 
know what to do with in their own houses. The consequence 
was that local museums became filled with stuffed birds, 
which were of no special value ; animals and heads of animals, 
which sporting contributors had either killed in India or in 
Africa, and implements of warfare, which might be personally 
interesting to those who had collected them, and of interest in 
the Indian Museum in London, but which had not that local 
interest which was the essence of local museums. It seemed to 
him that in their limited space they had some things which 
might better be placed elsewhere. Now, he wanted to say a 
word with reference to the library. He thought it was in 1887 
that all their books — the books Mr. Morris Jones had so care- 
fully collected — were handed over to the Corporation of Welsh- 
pool. Since then it would seem that the publication of the 
Ardueologia Cambrensis had ceased to be taken in. Again, in 
looking over the archaeological library, he found that hardly a 
book had been bound. He admitted the difficulty, and thought 
they as an Archaeological Society, in connection with the 
Corporation, ought to provide if possible the means of binding 
the books which should be kept as works of reference. But, of 
all things, what seemed to him the most strange was that in 
Welshpool, the home of the Powys-land Club, there should not 
be a set of the Powys-land publications. These were matters 
which seemed to him well worthy the consideration of the 
Corporation, working with them as an archaeological society in 
endeavouring to get a special local museum and library, which 
should be properly indexed and bound. He believed that when 
they handed over all their worldly goods to the Corporation of 
Welshpool they also handed over all their little capital, which 
he understood was £200. That, he supposed, still remained in 
the hands of the Corporation. What he would suggest was 
that they should set apart one small room for the local books 
of reference, so that they might be kept separate from the 
others. He ventured to suggest that they call the attention of 
the Corporation of Welshpool to the condition of the Museum 
at the present time, and request the members of the Powys- 
land Council who were on the Museum Committee to report to 
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the Society on the condition of the library and museum. He 
thought they had there in Welshpool, through the energy of 
Mr. Morris Jones, the nucleus of a most interesting exhibition^ 
and it would be a great failure on their part if they did not 
keep it up to the high standard to which he had brought it 
and which he bequeathed to Welshpool and to the county of 
Montgomery. 

The Report was adopted. 

Mr. Charles B. Howell said, with regard to the Chairman's 
remark that the Corporation had received a benefit in having 
the capital of the Society made over to them, when he was 
Mayor of this Borough two years ago, a serious question arose 
on account of the dilapidated state of the flooring, and a diffi- 
culty arose with the ratepayers of the Borough. They were, 
however, able to repair the building, and the funds which had 
been handed over to the Corporation would be very soon spent 
if they went in for keeping the building up to what was 
required. The ratepayers would be prepared, having taken 
on themselves the burden, to carry out what they were bound 
to do. The Powys-land Club had been of great service to the 
Borough, especially when an attack was made on their ancient 
boundaries — a serious matter which it was difficult to meet 
when people were striving to make away with ancient institu- 
tions. On that occasion he found the Montgovieryshire Collections 
most useful, and there was no doubt that they had an influence 
in deciding the question. 

Mr. Simpson Jones said he believed the Cambrian Archseo- • 
logical Association's transactions were in the Reference Library. 
If not they would obtain them, as they had been in the habit 
of exchanging publications. 

The Chaibman said there were none since 1887. 

Captain Mttton said the delay that had been caused in 
issuing the last number of the Archieological Collections relating 
to the Powys-land Club had come to the notice of the Council, 
and the latter were considering whether it would be advisable 
to go further in the matter. He did not say the material for 
continuing the Colledions was exhausted, but he was afraid the 
men with literary attainments had sadly diminished ; and there- 
fore he thought it advisable, and he proposed that the Chairman 
of the Council and the Hon. Secretary be requested to com- 
municate with the Chairman of the Shropshire Archoeological 
Society with a view of the union of the Club with the Shrop- 
shire Archaeological Society, and to report to the next Council 
meeting. Of course this was only a preliminary suggestion. 
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They did nofc wish to throw the matter on the members at 
once, bat it was advisable to communicate with the Shropshire 
Society and to see if the Journals could be combined, keeping 
distinct the portions relating to Montgomeryshire from those 
relating to Shropshire, so that the members of the Society 
would keep the volumes distinct. 

The Chairman seconded the proposal. He could not forget 
that Shrewsbury was in the past connected with Powys-land, 
therefore there was an archaeological reason for uniting the two 
Societies, which covered to some extent the same ground. If 
they joined their forces, he thought they would strengthen both 
Societies. The Shropshire Society had, like this one, handed 
over their Museum to the town, and both had become literary 
societies. One of the great advantages of such a society was 
to be able to reproduce engravings of objects of local interest, 
and these were extremely expensive. Thus a large number of 
subscribers was needed. He therefore seconded this tentative 
motion. 

The Rev. Elias Owen remarked on the necessity for keeping 
the publications relating to this Society distinct, in order to 
preserve the continuity of the volumes. He thought that 
should be thoroughly understood. 

It was agreed accordingly that the Chairman (Archdeacon 
Thomas) and the Hon. Secretary communicate with the Chair- 
man of the Shropshire Archaeological Society, with a view to 
the union of the Shropshire Society with the Powys-land Club. 

Archdeacon Thomas drew attention to the value of the 
illustrations in the forthcoming number of the Club's publica- 
tion. There was an admirable picture of the National Monu- 
ment to Rodney in St. Paul's Cathedral, for which they were 
indebted to Mr. Freeman Dovaston, who had published such 
beautiful photographs of St. Paul's Cathedral. Mr. Dovaston 
was a son of Mr. J ohn Dovaston, of West Felton, and, to show 
his interest in the restoration of the Pillar, presented the 
illustration to the Collections. 

Mr. Simpson Jones said their finances were in a respectable 
condition. They had in the bank a balance of £138, which 
included several subscriptions for that year. On the other hand 
they had about sixty guineas in arrears, about two-thirds of 
which would most likely be paid. The membership of the 
Club at the present time was one hundred and fourteen. 
Referring to the death of Dr. Barrett, he said he was a man 
who was always giving, and he did not think that they could 
go to any case in the Museum without finding something of 
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interest, if not of value, that had been presented by him. The 
first gift was made at the opening of the Museum : a ring, which 
was recently exhibited at the Congress at Shrewsbury. It was 
considered of great interest, and was found at Strata Marcella 
Abbey. It was thus of local interest. He gave other articles, 
which the Chairman might not consider of sufficient interest 
because not local ; but they were willing to receive them, for 
their Museum was not very full. He began his contributions to 
the Free Library by presenting forty-six volumes ; and since 
then hardly a monthly meeting had been held when there had 
not been a valuable contribution from him laid on the table. 
Ho lent many articles to the Museum and Art Gallery, all of 
which he presented last year. 

The Mayor, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
for presiding, said he had much pleasure in proposing the 
resolution, for there were few associations in the county of 
Montgomery, or in Shropshire, which were not indebted to 
Mr. Leighton for help and guidance. With regard to the 
defects in the Museum, he suggested that they were intended 
by the Corporation to give a sort of archaeological eflFect to the 
building. Whether that was so or not, after the gentle and 
kind hint that was given, they would remedy the defects before 
the next annual meeting. The want of the publications of the 
Powys-land Club in the Library was a matter of regret to the 
inhabitants of Welshpool, and did not escape notice, It was a 
defect that could be easily remedied, if the Club would kindly 
present to the Corporation of Welshpool their Transactions. 
They could promise that they would receive them, and find a 
dry home for them. The remarks about the Reference Library 
he would communicate to Col. Twyford, the Chairman of the 
Library Committee. He was glad to hear Archdeacon Thomas 
refer to the location of the University Offices in Welshpool. 
There was no doubt that the Museum and Library would form 
an attraction to the University Court. He might say, without 
breach of confidence, that they were making a point in their 
invitation of the fact of the Museum and Library being in 
Welshpool. One thing that had occurred to him as likely to 
influence the decision of the Court of Governors was, that the 
building in which they had met would afford temporary offices 
pending the building of the new offices. He thought an 
expression of opinion from the Club, if they approved of putting 
the building to such a use, would be an advantage ; and when 
the representation came to be made to the University Court 
the members of the Club could assist by taking part personally 
in the deputation. In Welshpool they were exceedingly anxious 
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to get these offices, and he thought their prospects would be 
improved by such a distinguished body as the Powys-land Club 
giving their help by resolution, and more particularly by their 
presence as members of the deputation. 

Captain Mytton proposed that a complete set of the iiont- 
gameryshire Collections be presented to the Reference Library. 
The Rev. Elias Owen seconded, and it was agreed to. The 
Rev. Elias Owen seconded the vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
He paid a compliment to Mr. Leighton on his artistic and 
architectural tastes, in which he resembled his uncle, Mr. 
Parker, whose artistic abilities he had often admired in his 
parish of Llanyblodwel. Unless the aristocracy were intel- 
lectual as well as monied, they would lose their hold on the 
people. The system of education was such that a child in the 
country could gain the highest positions in the land. If the 
aristocracy neglected their opportunities they must go down. 

Archdeacon Thomas rose to put the motion to the meeting; 
but before doing so, proposed a resolution approving of the 
Museum buildings being used for the temporary offices of the 
University, and this was unanimously carried. The vote of 
thanks to the Chairman was then carried. The Chairman 
replied, and the proceedings terminated. 



We append the Annual Report of the Librarian of the Free 
Public Library, 1896. 

FbBB PtTBLIC LlBRAEY, 1896. 

A meeting of the committee was held ou Wednesday, the Chair- 
man (Colonel Twyford) presiding. The Librariau (Mr. C. H. Jones) 
presented his annual report containing an account of the work of the 
library during the past year, which was as follows : — " To the Chair- 
man and Members of the Committee. Gentlemen, — I have the 
honour to submit for your consideration my annual report of the work 
of the library for the year ending July Slst, 1896. Upon comparing 
the circulation of books during the past year with the preceding one, 
there is an apparent slight falling-off in the number of books changed. 
The difference in the number of days open (five days less) may probably 
account for the decrease, also the extreme nervous susceptibility of 
certain readers, owing to the prevalence of measles in the town during 
several mouths, which lessened the deuiand for books, as several 
notified that they were afraid of the sickness being transmitted from 
one house to another by means of the books. The aggregate number 
of volumes issued during the year was 10,625, as compared with 
10,793 during the corresponding period last year. The falhng-off, 
though slight, extended to every department excepting fiction and 
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biography, history and letters. The latter class — biography, history, 
etc. — has shown considerable improvement in point of issue, there 
having been lent 456 volumes, which is nearly double that of the 
preceding year. No doubt the main cause for the increased demand 
for this class of literature must be attributed to the popularity of the 
University Extension Lectures which were held in the Art Room 
during the winter months, and I am pleased to add that the library 
was of valuable service to the students during the period of the lectures. 
The books missing by default of the borrowers at the examination of 
the stock was one, the borrower having left the town ; but I have 
ascertained since ray report that the book has been left in charge of a 
friend, who will return it. This is a gratifying record, considering the 
extensive use made of the library. The additions to the library 
amount to 175 volumes, of which 108 were purchased and 67 volumes 
presented, the principal donor being Dr. Barrett, who contribute 
36 volumes; and it is scarcely necessary to say that they are all 
most useful and appropriate for the purposes of a public library. 
Other valuable donations of books have also been received from Mr. 
T. Simpson Jones, Mr. \V. Cleland, Mr. J. Paton, Mr. D. P. Owen, 
Lady Meux, Miss Betham Edwards, Mr. T. B. Brown, Mr. F. D. Ward, 
Donald Currie and Co., Mr. A. W. Hutton, Mr. John Evans, the 
executors of the late Lady Burton, Mr. Clark, Mr. Woodall, Messrs. 
Curwen and Sons, the publishers of Natural Food, The Animal 
World, The Spinning Wheel, Her Majesty's Record Office, The Report 
of the Royal Commission on Land (Minutes of Evidence), The 
Smithsonian histitute. The British Museum continues to supply 
the library with valuable scientific works under the direction of 
Her Majesty's Oovemment, and during the past year we have received 
two instalment* of facsimiles of royal, historical, literary, and other 
autographs in the department of manuscripts, which are most interest- 
ing and valuable. Each series contains about thirty autographs of 
emineut men and women of many ages, and of very varied types of 
distinction. The series opens with a specimen of the handwriting of 
Henry V, nearly five centuries old ; the latest specimen exhibiting 
the penmanship of the late Lord Tennyson in 1864. In one plate we 
have the written note in which Lord Clive describes to the Prime 
Minister — the Duke of Newcastle — the position of affairs about 
Calcutta in 1757. The authors and artists' autographs include 
Milton, Sir Christopher Wren, Hogarth, Cowper, Gibbon, Burns, 
Shelley and Charles Lamb, as well as the late Poet Laureate, etc. 
One hundred and two worn-out volumes have been withdrawn from 
the library, and one hundred volumes have been repaired and bound 
with the patent flexible binding, and have been in circulation for some 
time, also the new books, a list of which is posted in the Reading 
Room. The total amount of cash taken for fines, etc., was £5 5«. 6c/., as 
against X6 5«. Od, last year. One hundred and fifty-two new members* 
cards have been issued, which makes the total number of borrowers now 
on the register 475. The Reading Room has been utilised as fully as 
possible, but I regret to complain that on two occasions the Strand 
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Magazine hiis been taken from the room during a period of two days 
and then returned ; also Harper^s Monthly in a similar manner, which 
is contrary to the Standing Orders. The Nf useum has been largely 
patronised during the year. The accessions to the Museum and Art- 
room include a candle-mould, the gift of Miss Jones, High Street ; 
part of a mill-stone, presented by Mr. Roger Kinsey, Llandinam, 
also a plaster cast of a gold medal — bust of Elizabeth — commemora- 
tive of the defeat of the Armada, two casts in glazed cases and named 
portrait of Lady Harriet Clive, the gift of Dr. Barrett. I should also 
report that all objects of art lent to the Museum and Art Gallery 
bearing inscriptions as having been lent by Dr. Barrett are to be 
accepted as presented to the Museum and Art Gallery with his com- 
pliments, which has been duly reported by me. I remain, your 
obedient servant, C. H. Jones, Librarian. Free Library, August, 



At the same meeting a donation of the Life of Sir Richard Burton 
(2 vols.), by his wife, was received from the executors of the late 
Lady Burton. 



1896." 
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OBITUARY OF MEMBERS OF THE POWYS-LAND CLUB 
SINCE OCTOBER 1894. 



Babington, Charles Cardale, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Botany in 
the University of Cambridge, Fellow of St. John's College, 
died July 22nd, 1895, aged 86. 

Barrett, Thomas Brettell, Esq., Welshpool, died December 25th, 
1896, teged 80. 

Bridgeman, on. the Rev. Canon George Thomas Orlando, M.A., 
Rector »f Wigan, died November 25th, 1895, aged 72. 

Davies, John Pryce, Esq., Fronfelen, 1895. 

Harrison, Lieut. Col. John Robert, Caerhowell, died June 6th, 1896, 
aged 43. 

Lloyd, Rev. William Valentine, M.A., R.N., F.R.G.S., Haselbeoh 
Rectory, Northampton, died June 17th, 1896, aged 71. 

Lloyd- Vemey, Col. George Hope, Clochfaen, died, June 14th, 1896, 
aged 54. 

Pryce, Elijah, Esq,, Trederwen House, Llansantffraid, died March 1st, 
1896, aged 74. 

Williams-Wynn, Charles Watkin, Esq., M.A., Coedymain, Meifod' 
died April 26th, 1896, aged 73. 



c 




The Powrs-LAND Club exchanges publications with the 
following Literary Societies, viz. : — 

The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Royal Institution, Edinburgh. 

The Society of Anniqu%riei of Newcastle-on Tyne (Hon. Secretary, 
R. Blair, Esq., South Shields). 

The Roj'd Archaeological luititute of Great Britain and Ireland, 20, 
Hanover Square, W. 

The Beririckshire Naturalist Club (James Hirdy, Esq., Old Cambus, 
Oocksburnspath, Hon. Sec). 

The Bristol and Gloucester Archadological Society, The Museum, 
Gloucester. 

The British Archeeological Association, 32, Sackville S treet, Piccadilly. 
The Cambrian Arch88')logical Association (c%re of J. Romilly Allen, 
Bfq., 28, Great Ormond Street, London, W.C.). 
The Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 

The Chester Archaaological and Hustorical Society, Grosvenor Museum, 
Chester. 

The Royal Institution of Cornwall (The Hon. Secretaries, Truro). 

The Honourable Society of Cymmroiorion, London (Secretary, E. 
Vincent Evans, Esq., Lonsdale Chambers, 27, Chancery Lane. W.C.). 

The Essex Archsaological Society (G. F. Beaumont, Esq., F.S.A., The 
Lawn, Coggeshall, Essex, Secretary). 

Glasgow Archaeological Society (care of James Maclehoee and Co., St. 
Vincent Street, Glasgow). 

The Glasgow Philosophical Society, 207, Bath Street, Glast^ow. 

The Kent Archsaologioal Society (Geo. Payne, Esq., F.S.A., The 
Precinct, Rochester). 

The Leicestershire Architectural and Archaeological Society (care of 
Messrs. Clarke and Hodgson, 5, Gallow Gate, Leicester). 

The Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, Royal Institution, 
Liverpool. 

The London and Middlesex Arohaeoloffical Society (G. H. Birch, Esq., 
Hon. Sec., 9, Buckingham Street, Strand, London). 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, No. 920, Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A. 

The Record Society (J. P. Earwaker, Em., Pensarn, Abergele, 
N. Wales). 

The Shropshire Archaeological and Natural History Society, The 
Museum, Salop. 

The Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A. 

The Somersetshire Archaoological and Natural History Society, The 
Castle, Taunton. 

The Suffolk Institute of Archsaology and Natural History (Rev. 
Francis Haslewood, F.S.A., St. Matthew's Rectory, Ipswich). 

The Surrey Archaaological Society, 8, Dines Inn, S brand, London. 

The Sussex Archaeological Society (C. J. Phillips, Esq.), The Gastle, 
Lewes. 

The Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographical Society (Hon. Li- 
brarian, 10, Park Street, Leeds). 

The Wiltshire Archaeological Society, The Museum, Devizes. 

The Worcester Diocesan Architectural and Archaeological Society, 
Worcester. 
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•* History hath no page 
More brightly lettered of heroic dust, 
Or manly worth, or woman's nobleness, 
Than thou mayst show ; thou hast nor hill nor dale, 
But lives in legend." 

That which is a puzzle in the life of the individual becomes principle 
in the history of the race ; the blackest pages of local history are the 
illuminating spots in the story of humanity/' 

(Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
FaithfuliiesSf <md other Papei's, 1890.) 
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THE WELSHPOOL FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
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solicit, donations and bequests of Antiquities, Books, Maps, Pictures, 
Drawings, Engravings, Sculptures, Models from the Antique, Specimens of 
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Honorary Curator, and 
Hon. Secretary of the Welshpool Free Public Library & Museum Gommitteey 

T. Simpson Jones, Esq., M. A., Gungrog Hall, Welshpool 
Hou, Assistant Curator, Frederick D. War^^ 3, Cobden Street, Welshpool, 
December 1896. ^ ^ ' 
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